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A  Doll’s  House 

Elizabeth  Hardwick 

Ibsen  could  never  be  agreeable  for  very 
long.  He  seemed  to  have  the  fat  of 
choler  in  his  bloodstream,  all  of  it 
collecting  there  from  a  youth  as  bitter, 
homely,  and  humiliating  as  a  man 
could  endure.  Fate  kept  this  large 
mind  and  angry  ambition  working  as  a 
druggist  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
twenty-two  in  the  freezing  cold  of  the 
little  town  of  Grimstad.  Well-named. 
He  was  sore  at  his  family  because  they 
were  worse  than  poor;  they  had  gone 
from  being  well-enough  off  to  a  great 
diminishment-the  kind  of  reversal  that 
stood  out  like  a  birthmark  in  the 
nosy,  petty  provincial  world  of  Ib¬ 
sen’s  life,  and  of  his  plays. 

The  Ibsen  family  had  to  move  from 
town  to  a  miserable  little  farm  on  the 
outskirts.  Father  Ibsen  had  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  bankruptcy  and  shadiness  Ibsen 
used  over  and  over  in  his  work,  and 
along  with  it  the  sardonic  wit  of  a 
small-town  failure  who  drank  too 
much.  Ibsen  detested  all  of  them, 
except  perhaps  his  sister,  and  he 
himself  suffered  some  of  the  hardness 
of  heart  of  those  who  cannot  come  to 
terms  with  their  families.  Ibsen’s  moth¬ 
er,  according  to  the  biographer  Halv¬ 
dan  Koht,’  started  out  as  a  sensitive 
woman  who  liked  music  and  painting, 
but  all  her  soul  and  energy  soon  sank 
into  caring  for  her  children  and  pa¬ 
tiently  enduring  the  bankrupt-prone 
father  and  his  drunken-evening  non¬ 
sense.  It  might  be  thought  from  Ibsen’s 
interesting  women  characters  that  he 
felt  some  special  love  for  his  mother. 
It  was  not  so  simple  as  that.  When  his 
sister  wrote  that  his  mother  had  died, 
he  didn’t  answer  the  letter  for  four 
months. 

Still,  he  had  learned  everything  and 
his  ambition  managed  to  feed  on  his 
own  ill  luck.  In  Hedda  Gabler,  Tesman 
says,  “But,  good  heavens,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  future!”  and  Lovborg 
answers,  “No,  but  there  is  a  thing  or 
two  to  be  said  about  it  all  the  same.” 
And  so  it  is  with  Ibsen.  He  is  guarded, 
protecting  himself  from  too  much 
feehng,  and  yet  he  had  a  thing  or  two 
to  say  about  everything  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced.  He  seemed  to  have  felt  a 
troubled  wonder  about  women  that 
made  his  literary  use  of  them  peculiar, 
original,  and  tentative— like  a  riddle. 
His  wife  was  devoted  and  constant  and 
notably  strong-minded.  When  her  son 
was  born  she  announced  that  was  the 
end  of  it.  No  more!  And  so  little 
Sigurd  had  no  brothers  or  sisters.  Ibsen 
pondered  this,  without  so  far  as  we 
know  strong  emotion;  he  simply  won¬ 
dered  what  it  might  mean  about  his 
wife.  His  mother-in-law  had  been  a 
novelist.  There  was  a  clear,  Scandina¬ 
vian,  radical  skepticism  in  the  Thoresen 
family  he  had  married  into.  For  him¬ 
self,  Ibsen  liked  being  away  from  the 
detested  Norway,  writing  and  writing, 
and  getting  a  little  drunk  at  night. 

As  he  grew  older  and  well-known, 
fan  mail  came  from  the  sort  of  young 
woman  who  yearned  to  attach  herself 
to  a  famous  man.  Ibsen  answered  with 
more  than  the  usual  inanity;  he  met 
some  of  the  girls.  But  again  he  was 
guarded;  he  didn’t  trust  them  too  far 
and  took  a  lot  of  it  out  in  love  notes. 

‘  Halvdan  Koht,  Life  of  Ibsen,  translat¬ 
ed  and  edited  by  Einar  Haugen  and 
A.  E.  Santaniello  (Benjamin  Blom, 
SI7.50). 


Emilie  Bardach,  the  most  important  of 
these  young  girls,  said  her  joy  in  life 
was  taking  men  away  from  their  wives. 
Ibsen  was  floored  by  this  degree  of 
ruthlessness.  The  “May  sun  in  the 
September  of  his  life”  was  a  demon. 
Her  demonism  interested  him,  but  in 
the  end  he  could  say,  “She  didn’t  get 
me,  but  I  got  her  for  my  writing.” 
Emilie  was  clearly  the  model  for  the 
“inspiring”  Hilde  who  attaches  herself 
to  the  aging  architect  in  The  Master 
Builder.  She  sent  Ibsen  a  photograph 
of  herself  signed  “The  Princess  of 
Orangia,”  a  pet  name  used  in  the  play. 
The  great  man  was  greatly  annoyed. 
That  was  overstepping.  He  dropped 
her. 

A  Doll's  House  was  naturally  taken 
up  by  the  women’s  rights  movement. 


couldn’t  in  the  end  resist  a  put-down. 
He  made  an  address  before  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Society  for  Women’s  Rights 
and  said  he  didn’t  know  what  those 
rights  were.  He  cared  only  for  freedom 
for  all  men. 

The  plays  are  about  writing,  disguised 
as  architecture  or  sculpture  (ambition 
for  greatness),  about  provincial  narrow¬ 
ness  and  hypocrisy,  bourgeois  marriage, 
money,  hereditary  taints  of  all  kinds 
from  syphilis  to  the  tendency  to  get 
into  debt.  He  had  obviously  learned  all 
he  needed  from  Grimstad,  bankruptcy, 
anger,  the  torments  inside  the  little 
parlors  of  Christiania.  And  there  was  a 
large,  steady  poetic  and  dramatic  en¬ 
ergy  that  kept  him  going  day  after 
day,  year  after  year. 

Ibsen’s  realistic  plays  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  his  followers. 
His  psychology  is  close  to  the  kind  we 
are  used  to  in  fiction;  character  devel¬ 
ops  in  an  interestingly  uneven  fashion, 
moving  a  little  this  way  and  then  a  bit 
in  another  direction.  His  people  are 
not  quite  fixed.  They  are  growing, 
moving,  uncertain  of  their  direction  in 


life.  With  this  sort  of  personality, 
dialogue  and  selected  dramatic  con¬ 
flicts  cannot  tell  us  all  we  want  to 
know.  We  would  like  to  go  back  with 
Hedda  Gabler  and  forward  with  Nora 
Helmer.  We  feel  a  need  for  some 
additions  to  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  characters  take  hold  Of  our  imagi¬ 
nation  and  vanish  just  as  we  are 
beginning  to  know  them.  The  curtain 
goes  down.  ' 

It  is  not  a  defect  in  dramaturgy;  no, 
all  of  that  is  mastered  perfectly.  The 
trouble  has  to  do  with  the  sort  of 
character  Ibsen  wanted  to  write  about, 
particularly  the  women  characters. 
Their  motivation  is  true,  but  incom¬ 
plete.  Perhaps  the  fluid,  drifting,  poetic 
tone  of  Chekhov  would  have  suited 
these  women  better.  We  would  not 


resolution  Ibsen’s  playmaking  tech¬ 
niques  demand.  You  look  deeper  into 
the  plays  and  there  are  hints,  little 
fragments  here  and  there,  stray  bits  of 
biography,  detached,  fascinating,  and 
mysterious  suggestions.  We  feel  Ibsen 
himself  created  certain  characters  out 
of  a  musing  wonder  and  a  deep, 
intriguing  uncertainty. 

Studying  his  plays  is  unsettling  in 
the  profitable  manner  of  the  very  best 
literature.  You  are  full  of  questioning. 
Where  are  the  mothers  of  Hedda  and 
Nora?  Both  of  these  women  have  been 
brought  up  by  their  fathers.  What 
about  the  menage  d  trois  so  frequent 
in  the  plays— one  woman  with  her 
husband  and  the  family  friend,  the 
doctor  or  judge  who  comes  over  every 
evening?  Or  the  house  with  the  wife 
and  another  woman,  a  predatory,  ideal¬ 
istic  woman,  full  of  devastating  plans? 
Even  in  his  general  attitudes  Ibsen  is 
immensely  complicated.  You  never 
know.  There  are  breaks  in  his  liberal¬ 
ism  and  social  concern;  and  yet  he 
never  wavers  in  his  contempt  for 
business,  the  clergy,  and  the  social 
hypocrisy  of  the  Norwegian  towns.  He 


also  hated  the  destructiveness  of  clean 
abstractions  (“the  ideal”)  when  it  was 
imposed  upon  the  streaked  and  stained 
effort  to  survive. 

Is  Ibsen  “our  contemporary”— to  use 
Jan  Kott’s  phrase?  He  shares  most  of 
his  subject  matter  with  the  prose 
literature  of  his  time.  There  has  always 
been,  in  addition,  the  special  tie  be¬ 
tween  nineteenth-century  Norway  and 
nineteenth-century  America:  the  same 
galling,  busy  puritanism,  the  town  life 
moving  on  the  wheels  of  disgrace  and 
scandal,  drunkenness  and  deceit.  Think 
of  the  provincial  character  of  the 
agonies;  the  neighbors,  one’s  position 
in  the  town,  the  accountability  for 
everything,  the  necessity  for  prudence 
and  the  temptation  to  excess.  Some  of 
this  scenery  has  vanished  and  what  is 
left  may  be  broken  and  cracked,  but 
neighbors  and  families  and  gossip, 
boredom,  marriage,  money,  and  work 
are  still  what  the  drama  of  life  is 
about. 

There  has  been  recently  an  accretion 
of  interest  in  the  women  characters  in 
Ibsen,  in  the  plight  of  Mrs.  Alving,  the 
chaos  of  Hedda  Gabler,  the  ambition 
of  Rebecca  West.  These  are  all  dramati¬ 
cally  interesting  portraits,  but  world 
literature  offers  more  complex  and 
richly  imagined  women.  What  newly 
strikes  us  about  Ibsen  may  be  just 
what  we  had  a  decade  or  so  ago 
thought  was  stodgy  about  him— he  sees 
women  not  only  as  individual  charac¬ 
ters  and  destinies  caught  up  in  dra¬ 
matic  conflicts  but  also  as  a  “prob¬ 
lem.”  He  seems  alone,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  in  suggesting  that  he  has 
given  thought  to  the  bare  fact  of  being 
born  a  woman.  To  be  female;  what 
does  it  mean? 

He  worried  about  the  raw  canvas 
upon  which  the  details  of  character 
were  painted.  First  you  are  a  woman 
and  then  you  are  restless,  destructive, 
self-sacrificing,  whatever  you  happen  to 
be.  No  doubt  there  is  some  Scandina¬ 
vian  texture  in  all  this,  some  socialistic 
brooding,  something  to  do  with  the 
masterful  Thoresen  women  in  his 
wife’s  family,  with  his  wife  herself. 
Women  seemed  very  strong  to  him, 
unpredictable;  they  set  his  literary 
imagination  on  fire  arid  so  he  needed 
them,  but  he  didn’t  want  to  be 
engulfed,  drowned  by  new  passions.  He 
was  not  domestic  and  liked  living  in 
hotels  and  hired  places  in  Italy  or 
Germany,  summering  in  cottages  by  a 
lake,  writing,  not  necessarily  needing 
the  whole  sweep  of  the  feminine  plan 
of  house,  permanence  for  possessions, 
roots. 

What  can  A  Doll’s  House  be  for  us? 
Nora’s  leaving  her  husband  can  scarcely 
rivet  our  attention.  The  only  thing 
more  common  and  unremarkable 
would  be  her  husband’s  leaving  her. 
The  last  line,  the  historic  “speech,”  is 
in  the  famous  stage  direction  that  ends 
the  play.  “From  below  is  heard  ’the 
reverberations  of  a  heavy  door  clos¬ 
ing.”  The  door  is  the  door  of  self-de¬ 
termination.  We  have  some  idea  why  it 
is  at  last  opened,  but  why  had  it, 
before,  been  closed? 

A  Doll’s  House  is  about  money, 
about  the  way  it  turns  locks.  Here  is 
the  plot  once  more.  Nora  Helmer  is 
the  charming  young  mother  of  three 
children.  She  has  been  married  for 
eight  years.  When  we  first  meet  her  she 
is  full  of  claims  to  happiness,  but  it  is 
rather  swiftly  revealed  that  strenuous 
days  and  nights  lie  in  the  past.  Still  the 
marriage  has  life  in  it  and  Nora  thinks 


At  first  this  was  agreeable,  but  Ibsen  have  expected  quite  the  same  sort  of 
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she  is  happy.  Indeed  she  is  on  the 
brink  of  being  happier— things  have 
taken  a  good  turn.  Nora’s  husband, 
Helmer,  has  been  a  struggling  lawyer, 
but  it  is  typical  of  his  character  that 
the  courage  and  aggressiveness  needed 
to  survive  as  a  solitary  professional  are 
not  quite  suitable  to  his  temperament. 
He  requires  the  corporate  frame.  Hel¬ 
mer  has  just  been  named  manager  of 
the  Joint  Stock  Bank.  It  is  a  promo¬ 
tion  in  self-esteem,  in  social  position, 
best  of  all  in  money. 

It  is  Christmas  Eve,  the  tree  is 
brought  in  by  a  porter  and  almost  the 
first  line  of  the  play  is,  “How  much?” 
Nora  gives  the  man  a  crown  and  in  her 
first  exclamation  of  liberation  says, 
“Keep  the  change!”  This  gratuity,  this 
enlargement  of  possibility  and  personal 
expansiveness  are  the  very  sweetness  of 
life  to  Nora.  Her  money  worries  have 
been  overwhelming;  natural  generosity, 
pleasant  extravagance  have  had  to  be 
sacrificed.  True  the  new  money  is  still 
maddeningly  not  quite  there.  Helmer’s 
increased  salary  will  not  begin  for 
three  months.  No  matter,  Nora  has 
bought  presents  for  the  family  instead 
of,  as  in  previous  years,  sitting  up  all 
night  making  the  trimmings  and  the 
gifts  herself.  In  a  mood  of  hope  and 
indulgence  she  nibbles  some  sweets  her 
husband,  true  to  our  own  dental 
beliefs,  has  “forbidden”  her  in  the 
interest  of  sound  teeth. 

In  his  first  exchanges  with  Nora, 
Helmer  calls  her  “his  twittering  lark,” 
and  his  “squirrel,”  his  little  “spend¬ 
thrift,”  his  “featherbrain.”  These  are 
not  insults— far  from  it.  The  words 
represent  the  coins  of  affection  they 
have  been  living  on  in  the  lean  days. 
But  still  we  see  right  off  that  Helmer  is 
prudent  and  Nora  is  eager  for  room  in 
life,  for  spontaneity.  “No  debts!  No 
borrowing!”  the  husband  announces. 
But  he  loosens  up  a  bit  with  the 
prodigal  demands  of  the  holiday  season 
and  counts  out  some  bills  for  Nora. 
“Money!”  she  says,  sounding  the  thun¬ 
dering  chord.  When  she  is  asked  what 
she  wants  for  Christmas,  she  declares 
that  she  would  like  cash.  Helmer  finds 
the  occasion  to  frown  over  her  likeness 
to  her  father  when  it  comes  to 
spending;  the  husband  believes  in  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics 
and,  while  he  adores  his  little  wife,  he 
can  see  she  is  not  entirely  free  of 
genetic  imperfection. 

A.t  this  point  a  visitor  is  announced. 
The  social  world  of  Ibsen’s  plays  is 
greatly  restricted,  enclosed  in  a  nar¬ 
row  frame,  cut  off  by  the  very  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Norway;  the  long,  dark 
winters  make  for  social  repetition,  and 
a  kind  of  solitude  at  the  center  of 
everything.  When  the  bell  rings  and  the 
eyebrows  lift  at  the  unexpected  caller, 
it  is,  unless  it  be  that  odd  member  of 
the  triangular  mystery,  almost  sure  to 
be  an  old  school  friend  of  either  the 
wife  or  the  husband.  Everyone  else 
you  know  is  right  there,  so  to  speak. 
This  small-town  life  has  moral  conse¬ 
quences  always;  the  players  live  with 
the  threat  of  trouble  over  the  most 
petty  matters.  When  Rosmer  changes 
some  of  his  theological  ideas  it  is  a 
scandal.  Error  or  past  dissipation  casts 
a  long,  long  shadow.  Small  towns 
always  remember  you  when  you  were 
young;  they  seldom  believe  all  the 
good  things  they  hear  you  have  done 
later,  since  you  went  off  someplace 
else. 

The  visitor  in  A  Doll’s  House  is  Mrs. 
Linden.  She  has  arrived  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Those  who  call  upon  school 


friends  they  haven’t  seen  for  years  are 
in  a  state  of  emergency.  Something 
awful  has  happened  out  there.  But  in 
Ibsen’s  plays  they  receive  a  rather 
guarded  welcome.  No  one  has  much  to 
give;  money,  love,  friendship  come  at  a 
high  price.  This  is  a  bourgeois  world 
just  hanging  on,  even  petty  bourgeois 
in  the  amount  of  money  on  hand,  if 
claiming  a  somewhat  higher  status  by 
education  and  profession.  Nora’s  hus¬ 
band  has  been  made  manager  of  the 
bank  in  the  nick  of  time;  Hedda 
Gabler’s  husband,  Tesman,  is  a  profes¬ 
sor  with  very  little  money;  her  father 
was  a  military  man  who  left  nothing; 
Hjalmer  Lovborg  is  poor,  his  mistress, 
Thea,  is  poor;  Rebecca  West  in  Ros- 
mersholm  is  poor.  Mrs.  Alving  in 
Ghosts  has  enough  money,  but  disas¬ 
ters  such  as  she  has  known  are  worse 
than  poverty. 

Mrs.  Linden  is  a  confidante,  a  de¬ 
vice,  rather  thinly  sketched,  but  in  her 
outhnes  of  practicality  and  heavy  du¬ 
ties  she  is  an  interesting  contrast  to 
Nora.  Mrs.  Linden  has  come  to  town 
to  get  a  job.  Money  has  had  its  way 
with  her  since  birth.  Her  father  died 
and  she  gradually  had  to  look  after  her 
mother  and  her  younger  brothers.  She 
married  at  last,  seeking  minimal  secu¬ 
rity,  foregoing  love.  But  ill  luck  dogged 
her  still.  Her  husband  died  and  not 
before  his  business  fell  into  trouble.  He 
left  her  without  money  and  even 
without  “a  sorrow  or  a  longing  to 
remember.”  It  had  been  a  complete 
blank— and  no  pension  at  the  end  of  it. 
She  survived.  Mrs.  Linden  is  steadfast 
if  somewhat  depressed.  She  has  always 
worked. 

A.t  this  point  Nora  starts  to  reveal 
the  real  plot  of  the  play.  Hearing  of 
Mrs.  Linden’s  troubles,  of  her  lifelong 
sacrifices,  Nora  cannot  resist  admitting 
the  troubles  she,  the  happy,  lucky 
young  wife,  has  known.  She  has  got 
herself  into  a  mess  on  behalf  of  those 
she  loves  and  she  is  proud  of  her 
steady,  if  unconventional,  efforts  to 
extricate  herself.  Nora  too  has  made 
decisions,  born  burdensome  conse¬ 
quences.  Yes,  she  has  a  husband  and 
“three  of  the  loveliest  children,”  but 
she  has  had  to  find  ways,  she  has  had 
to  work— “light  fancy  work  .  .  .  crochet 
and  embroidery  and  things  of  that 
sort,”  and  copying  late  at  night.  Her 
secret  is  that  she  took  on  nothing  less 
than  the  responsibility  of  saving  her 
husband’s  life. 

Helmer,  when  they  were  first  mar¬ 
ried,  had  lost  his  health  in  the  struggle 
to  survive  in  the  harsh  commercial 
climate  of  Norway.  We  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  might  have  died 
without  a  trip  south,  to  the  sun.  The 
bitter  Norwegian  winters,  the  coughs, 
the  lung  diseases,  the  bronchial  threats 
are  perfectly  convincing.  “How  lucky 
you  had  the  money  to  spend,”  the 
penny-worn  Mrs.  Linden  says  about 
their  year  in  Italy. 

Of  course  they  hadn’t  the  money  to 
spend.  Nora,  without  telling  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  would  have  certainly  re¬ 
fused  or  vetoed  the  idea,  had  borrowed 
the  money  from  the  disgraced  money 
lender,  Krogstad.  This  man  had  been  a 
schoolmate  of  Helmer’s,  an  admirer  of 
Mrs.  Linden’s,  a  small-town  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  himself  and  his  family  because 
he  had  at  some  time  been  guilty  of 
forgery,  had  not  actually  been  sen¬ 
tenced,  but  had  lived  on— forced  into 
with  a  small  post  in  Helmer’s 
bank  and  no  position  in  society.  Nora 
turned  to  Krogstad  for  her  secret 
negotiations  on  the  money  for  the  year 


in  Italy;  she  also  forged  her  dying 
father’s  name  to  the  note  because  she 
didn’t  know  what  else  to  do.  But  they 
had  their  year  in  the  sun,  her  husband 
is  well,  and  she  has  been  scrupulously 
paying  back  the  loan  with  interest  all 
these  years,  doing  “fancy  work,”  and 
saving  pennies  from  her  household 
money. 

Lies  had  to  be  told,  but  Nora  never 
doubted  that  she  had  done  something 
both  necessary  and  honorable.  Also, 
the  trip  to  Italy  was  one  of  those 
necessities  that  happily  coincided  with 
the  heart’s  desire.  When  she  gets  out 
her  pretty  costume  and  dances  the 
tarantella  in  a  Mediterranean  celebra¬ 
tion  of  joy,  we  see  that  in  saving  her 
husband’s  life  she  has  had  the  best 
year  of  her  own.  “I  seem  the  fool  I  am 
not,”  said  Cleopatra. 

^M^rs.  Linden  speaks  of  being  alone 
and  childless  and  Nora  cries  out,  “So 
utterly  alone.  How  dreadful  that  must 
be!”  And  yet  when  Mrs.  Linden  faces 
her  present  situation,  her  mother  dead, 
the  boys  raised  and  on  their  own,  Nora 
suddenly  says,  “How  free  you  must 
feel!”  Mrs.  Linden  finds  only  “an 
inexpressible  emptiness.”  She  has  no 
one  to  live  for  and  yet  “you  have  to 
be  always  on  the  strain.”  This  woman 
has  had  a  hard  life  of  lonely  work.  She 
is  thoroughly  capable,  even  shows  a 
talent  for  business,  and  Helmer  is 
easily  able  to  offer  her  a  job  in  his 
bank. 

Still,  Mrs.  Linden  is  a  paradox,  the 
sort  of  puzzle  at  the  very  heart  of  this 
play.  She  is  capable  and  hard-working, 
but  she  is  not  independent.  Nora  is 
impractical  and  inexperienced,  loves 
“beautiful  gloves,”  and  wants  the 
house  to  be  nice— she  is  also  intrinsi¬ 
cally  independent  and  free-spirited.  In 
the  end  she  leaves  her  husband  and  her 
children  in  order  to  find  herself,  but  it 
is  not  the  final  gesture  that  makes  her 
free.  Anna  Karenina  left  her  husband 
and  her  son,  but  she  was  tragically 
dependent,  driven  finally  by  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  love  to  a  devastating  jealousy 
and  to  suicide. 

Mrs.  Linden,  with  her  business  ex¬ 
perience,  is  prudent  and  conventional 
hke  Helmer.  She  tells  Nora,  “A  wife 
can’t  borrow  without  her  husband’s 
consent.”  Nora  thinks  that  is  just 
nonsense,  a  technicality.  (In  this  con¬ 
clusion  she  shows  herself  prophetic  of 
modem  American  practice.)  She  is  not, 
like  Krogstad,  dishonest  and  self-pity¬ 
ing.  Instead  she  seems  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  the  borrowing  and  the 
struggle  to  repay.  She  has  nothing 
but  the  most  honorable  intentions  to¬ 
ward  the  money  and  the  interest. 
Krogstad  is  a  true  forger,  always 
wanting  to  make  a  leap  without  taking 
the  consequences.  He  whines  about  his 
reputation.  “All  paths  barred.”  It  is 
strongly  suggested  that  he  would  have 
been  more  respected  if  he  had  gone  to 
jail.  Instead  he  has  somehow  edged  out 
of  that  but  has  not  been  able  to  push 
away  the  cloud  over  his  name. 

^No  one  understands  vice  better  than 
Ibsen.  He  knows  what  a  Krogstad  is 
like.  The  outcast  does  not  care  about 
reality,  but  only  about  fancy  Krogstad 
holds  Nora’s  fate  in  his  hands;  the 
fact  that  she  has  almost  repaid  the 
money  does  not  impress  him.  He 
knows  about  the  forging  of  her  father’s 
name.  Well  enough.  She  must  make 
Helmer  keep  him  on  at  the  bank,  give 
him  that  little  bit  of  respectability. 
And  then  suddenly  the  minor  post  is 
not  sufficient.  Krogstad  begins  to 
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dream,  a  true  forger’s  dreaming.  He 
will  not  be  a  mere  clerk;  no,  he  must 
be  Helmer’s  right-hand  man  and  soon 
become  the  manager  himself!  This 
flamboyant  soaring,  done  in  only  a  few 
lines,  is  masterly.  (Old  Father  Ibsen 
dreaming  over  his  schnapps,  no  doubt.) 
In  the  end,  Mrs.  Linden  and  Krogstad 
decide  to  share  the  future.  It  is  a  case 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Helmer  finds  out  about  the  borrow¬ 
ing  and  the  forgery.  He  flies  into  a 
rage  and  nowhere  shows  the  “miracle” 
of  understanding  or  of  male  chivalry 
Nora  had  pretended  to  expect.  He 
thinks  she’s  a  treacherous  Little  idiot 
who  can  tear  down  in  a  moment  of 
folly  all  a  man  has  built  up  by  his 
most  painful  efforts.  When  he  sees  that 
it  may  not  all  be  revealed,  that  they 
can  get  by  with  it,  his  fury  abates.  But 
Nora  has  suffered  a  moral  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Helmer  is  not  only  a  donkey, 
but  a  coward  as  well.  She  makes  her 
decision  to  leave  him  and  her  children 
because  she  feels  she  has  been  deceiv¬ 
ing  herself  about  marriage  and  happi¬ 
ness  and  must  now  learn  what  life  is 
really  about. 

The  change  from  the  girlish,  charm¬ 
ing  wife  to  the  radical,  courageous 
heroine  setting  out  alone  has  always 
been  a  perturbation.  Part  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  we  do  not  think,  and 
actresses  and  directors  do  not  think, 
the  Nora  of  the  first  acts,  the  gay 
woman,  with  her  children,  her  pres¬ 
ents,  her  nicknames,  her  extravagance, 
her  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  “heaps 
of  money,”  can  be  a  suitable  candidate 
for  liberation.  No,  that  role  should  by 
rights  belong  to  the  depressed,  child¬ 
less,  loveless  Mrs.  Linden  and  her 
lonely  drudgery.  The  truth  is  that  Nora 
has  always  been  free;  it  is  all  there  in 
her  gaiety,  her  lack  of  self-pity,  her 
impulsiveness,  her  expansive,  generous 
nature.  And  Nora  never  for  a  moment 
trusted  Helmer.  If  she  had  done  so  she 
would  long  ago  have  told  him  about 
her  troubles. 

Nora  kept  her  secret  because  she 
took  pride  in  having  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  her  husband’s  life.  She  also 
kept  quiet  out  of  a  lack  of  faith  in  her 
husband’s  spirit,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  conventionality  and  fear.  Even 
as  he  is  opening  the  letter  that  tells  of 
the  borrowing  and  forgery,  before  he 
knows,  she  thinks,  “Goodbye,  my  little 
ones.”  Of  course  her  worst  fears  are 
true.  Helmer  behaves  very  badly,  say¬ 
ing  I  told  you  so,  and  babbling  on 
about  her  being  her  father’s  daughter. 
Had  Nora  stayed  with  him,  we  can 
imagine  a  rather  full  store  of  grievance 
would  be  in  the  closet.  At  the  least 
Helmer  would  be  eternally  joking 
about  her  foolishness  and  looking  into 
his  wallet  at  night. 

Claire  Bloom  in  the  present  New 
York  production^  plays  the  early  Nora 
with  a  great  deal  of  charm  and 
elegance.  But  neither  she  nor  the 
director,  Patrick  Garland,  has  any  new 
ideas  about  the  play.  They  struggle  on 
in  the  traditional  fashion  with  the 
early  Nora  and  the  late  Nora,  linking 
the  two  by  an  undercurrent  of  hysteria 
in  the  first  part.  This  is  not  sufficient 
and  will  not  really  connect  the  two 
women.  The  hysteria  is  a  fleeting 
thing,  based  on  reahty.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  pressing  practical  problem  of 
the  odious  Krogstad’s  determination  to 
use  Nora  for  his  own  dishonest  pur- 
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poses.  The  hysteria,  the  worry  will  not 
open  the  door.  The  only  way  the  two 
can  be  reconciled  is  for  the  players  and 
the  audience  to  give  up  their  idea  that 
an  independent,  courageous  woman 
cannot  be  domestic,  pleasure-loving, 
and  charming.  If  the  play  were  written 
today,  Nora  would  have  left  Helmer 
long  ago.  They  are  ill-matched.  She  has 
a  gift  for  life  and  a  fundamental 
common  sense  made  falsely  to  appear 
giddy  and  girlish  by  the  empty,  dead 
conventionality  of  Helmer. 

An  exchange  about  debt;  Helmer 
says,  suppose  a  catastrophe  happened 
to  a  man  and  his  family  was  left  with 
a  coffin  of  unpaid  bills.  Nora  answers7 
“If  anything  so  dreadful  happened,  it 


would  be  all  the  same  to  me  whether  I 
was  in  debt  or  not.”  She  shows  this 
sort  of  undercutting  intelligence  and 
genuineness  throughout  the  play.  Her 
mind  has  always  been  free  and  original; 
she  is  liberated  by  her  intelligence  and 
high  spirits. 

Strange  that  Helmer  should  want  a 
doll’s  house  and  yet  be  so  hostile  to 
details  of  domestic  creation.  Over  and 
over  he  leaves  the  stage  with  an  air  of 
insufferable  self-love  when  there  is 
anything  to  do  with  sewing  or  house¬ 
hold  affairs.  In  one  scene  he  mocks  the 
arm  movements  of  a  woman  knitting. 
He  flees  from  the  presence  of  the 
children  when  they  come  in  from  the 
cold  outside,  saying,  “Only  mothers 
can  endure  such  a  temperature.” 

Nora’s  children— this  is  a  hedge  of 
thorns.  Abandon  Helmer,  all  right,  but 
bundle  up  the  children  and  take  them 
with  you,  arranging  for  his  weekend 
and  vacation  visits.  Even  in  Ibsen’s  day 
one  actress  refused  the  part  saying,  “I 
could  never  abandon  my  children.” 
Nora’s  love  for  the  children  seems  real. 
The  nurse  points  out  that  they  are 
used  to  being  with  their  mother  more 
than  is  usual.  Helmer,  again  lecturing 
about  heredity,  says  lying  mothers 
produce  criminal  children.  Nora  shud¬ 
ders,  remembering  her  interest  pay¬ 


ments.  The  nurse  she  will  finally  leave 
the  children  with  is  the  one  who  has 
raised  her,  but  still  the  step  is  a  grave 
one.  In  one  of  the  most  striking  bits  of 
dialogue  between  husband  and  wife, 
Helmer  says,  “.  .  .  no  man  sacrifices  his 
honor,  not  even  for  one  he  loves.” 
“Millions  of  women  have  done  so,” 
Nora  replies. 

When  Helmer  says  that  she  cannot 
leave  her  children,  she  might  have  said, 
“Millions  of  men  have  done  so,”  and 
in  that  been  perfectly  consistent  with 
current  behavior.  Nora  seems  to  be 
saying  that  she  cannot  raise  her  own 
children  in  the  old  way  and  that  she 
needs  time  to  discover  a  new  one. 

Nevertheless  the  severance  is  rather 


casual  and  it  drops  a  stain  on  our 
admiration  of  Nora.  Ibsen  has  put  the 
leaving  of  her  children  on  the  same 
moral  and  emotional  level  as  the 
leaving  of  her  husband  and  we  cannot, 
in  our  hearts,  assent  to  that.  It  is  not 
only  the  leaving  but  the  way  the  play 
does  not  have  time  for  suffering, 
changes  of  heart.  Ibsen  has  been  too 
much  a  man  in  the  end.  He  has  taken 
the  man’s  practice,  if  not  his  stated 
belief,  that  where  self-realization  is 
concerned  children  shall  not  be  an 
impediment. 

In  William  Archer’s  Preface  to  A 
Doll’s  House  he  had  the  idea  that  the 
woman  who  served  as  the  model  for 
Nora  had  actually,  in  real  life,  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  to  redecorate  her 
house!  There  is  something  beguiling  in 
this  thought,  something  of  Nora  Hel¬ 
mer  in  it.  The  real  case  was  a  dismal 
and  more  complicated  one.  The  bor¬ 
rowing  woman  was  an  intellectual,  a 
sort  of  writer,  who  had  some,  literary 
correspondence  with  Ibsen.  A  meeting 
was  arranged  and  the  biographer,  Halv¬ 
dan  Koht,  says  that  “she  was  hardly 
what  he  [Ibsen]  expected,  but  young, 
pretty  and  vivacious.”  She  was  invited 
to  Dresden  and  Ibsen  called  her  “the 
lark.”  Some  years  later  the  lark  mar¬ 


ried  and  borrowed  money  secretly  to 
take  her  husband  south  for  his  health. 
She  had  trouble  paying  the  money 
back  and  the  Ibsens  urged  her  to 
confess  to  her  husband.  She  confessed 
and  he,  in  fury,  demanded  a  divorce. 
The  poor  wife  suffered  a  nervous 
breakdown,  was  sent  to  an  asylum.  “In 
this  catastrophe  the  marriage  was  dis¬ 
solved.” 

The  play  and  the  true  happening  are 
a  wonderfully  rich  psychological  com¬ 
ment  on  each  other.  When  we  learn 
the  model  for  Nora  was  intelligent  and 
ambitious  everything  falls  into  place. 
There  is  no  need  to  wonder  about 
motivation  or  changes  of  character, 
sudden  revelations.  Ibsen  has  not  made 
Nora  a  writer,  but  he  has,  if  we  look 
carefully,  made  her  extremely  intelli¬ 
gent.  She  is  the  most  sympathetic  of 
all  his  heroines.  There  is  nothing  bitter, 
ruthless,  or  self-destructive  in  her.  She 
has  the  amiability  and  endurance  that 
are  the  clues  to  moral  courage.  Nora  is 
gracious  and  fair-minded.  Even  when 
she  is  leaving  Helmer,  she  thanks  him 
for  being  kind  to  her.  With  Dr.  Rank, 
the  family  friend,  who  is  in  love  with 
her,  she  is  honest  and  her  flirtation  has 
none  of  the  heavy  cynicism  of  Hedda 
Gabler’s  relation  with  her  family 
friend.  Judge  Brach,  and  none  of  the 
bitter  ambitiousness  of  Rebecca’s  rela¬ 
tion  with  Rosmer.  Nora  is  not  after 
anything  and  we  cannot  imagine  her  in 
nihilistic  pursuit  of  an  architect  (The 
Master  Builder)  or  the  sculptor  (When 
We  Dead  Awaken).  Nora’s  freedom 
rests  upon  her  affectionate  nature. 

The  habit,  as  in  Claire  Bloom’s 
portrayal,  is  to  play  Nora  too  lightly  in 
the  beginning  and  too  heavily  in  the 
end.  The  person  who  has  been  charm¬ 
ing  in  acts  1  and  2  puts  on  a  dowdy 
traveling  suit  in  act  3  and  is  suddenly 
standing  before  you  as  a  spinster  gov¬ 
erness.  If  the  play  is  to  make  sense, 
the  woman  who  has  decided  to  leave 
her  husband  must  be  the  very  same 
woman  we  have  known  before.  We 
may  well  predict  that  she  will  soon  be 
laughing  and  chattering  again  and  eat¬ 
ing  her  macaroons  in  peace,  telling  her 
friends— she  is  going  back  to  her  home 
town— what  a  stick  Helmer  turned  out 
to  be.  Otherwise  her  freedom  is  worth 
nothing.  Nora’s  liberation  is  not  a 
transformation,  but  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  error,  of  having  married  the 
wrong  man.  Her  real  problem  is  mon¬ 
ey— at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end. 
What  will  she  live  on?  What  kind  of 
work  will  she  do?  Will  she  get  her 
children  back?  Who  will  be  her  next 
husband?  When  the  curtain  goes  down 
it  is  only  the  end  of  volume  one. 

Because  Nora  is  free  and  whole  she 
does  not  present  the  puzzling  tangle  of 
deceit  and  subterfuge,  suppressed  rage 
and  dishonesty  that  are  so  peculiar  a 
tendency  in  the  women  in  Ibsen’s 
other  realistic  plays.  A  Doll’s  House  is 
a  comedy,  a  happy  ending— except  for 
the  matter  of  the  children.  The  play 
was  published  more  than  ninety  years 
ago  and  we  have  found  out  very  little 
we  could  add.  In  the  case  of  grating 
marriages  the  children  are  still  there,  a 
matter  for  improvisation,  resistant  to 
fixed  principles.  Fortunately  some  of 
Ibsen’s  more  far-out  heroines— Hedda 
Gabler,  Rebecca  West,  and  Irene— are 
childless  and  this  makes  their  suicides 
and  falling  off  a  mountain  easier  on 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  audience. 

□ 

(This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on 
Ibsen’s  plays.) 
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Seeds  of  Repression:  Harry  S.  Truman 
and  the  Origins  of  McCarthyism 
by  Athan  Theoharis. 

Quadrangle,  256  pp.,  $6.95 

Murray  Kempton 

Herbert  Butterfield  noticed  in  the  early 
Charles  James  Fox  an  uncontrollable 
itch  to  add  “the  final  strokes  to  the 
argument  of  his  friends,  as  though 
determined  to  drive  the  whole  logic  of 
the  situation  to  a  further  extreme— fo 
go  one  note  higher  than  the  top  note 
of  the  piano  This  observation  seems 
unjust  to  Fox,  whose  life  is  our  best 
argument  for  the  social  uses  of  dema¬ 
goguery;  but  it  does  perfectly  describe 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  our  strongest 
recent  argument  against  them. 

That  image  may  also  explain  why  no 
very  helpful  assessment  of  what  got 
itself  called  the  Age  of  McCarthy  is 
possible  unless  we  get  the  figure  of  Joe 
McCarthy  as  far  from  center  stage  as 
we  can.  The  enormities  of  the  musician 
who  abuses  the  piano  have  a  way  of 
obscuring  the  disharmonies  of  the 
score  which  was  appointed  as  entirely 
appropriate  for  him  to  play.  Over¬ 
attendance  upon  the  excessive  can 
distract  us  from  noticing  how  bad  the 
normal  is. 

All  three  of  the  works  under  review 
come  from  younger  historians  whose 
perspective  across  fifteen  years  ought 
to  give  us  some  hope  that  they  can 
hold  McCarthy  in  just  proportion.  The 
first  two  do  not  quite  succeed.  Mr. 
Griffith  seems  indeed  to  suffer  a  fixa¬ 
tion  very  like  the  one  that  used  to  af¬ 
flict  so  many  of  us  who  were  his  seniors 
at  the  time:  the  generation  of  children 
which  was  truly  traumatized  by  that 
ogre’s  face  on  television  may  only  now 
be  reaching  the  age  to  instruct  us. 

Mr.  Harper  does  better,  since  his 
study  of  Mr.  Truman’s  Loyalty  and 
Security  Program  begins  five  years 
before  most  of  us  ever  heard  of  Joe 
McCarthy.  Even  so,  McCarthy’s  first 
two  years  of  fame  occupy  as  much 
space  in  The  Politics  of  Loyalty  as  the 
five  which  preceded  them;  and  the 
figure  of  Mr.  Truman,  shadowed-to 
put  it  delicately— through  the  first  and 
second  acts,  is  enabled  to  complete  the 
third  in  the  blinding  light  of  his 
defiance  of  the  Beast,  those  having 
been  times  that  required  the  blackest 
of  villains  before  their  heroes  could  be 
redeemed. 

!N^r.  Theoharis,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  so  escaped  the  pieties  and  senti- 
mentahties  of  the  Fifties  as  to  offer 
them  nothing  kinder  than  a  withering 
smile.  Our  desire  to  have  the  period’s 
characters  rendered  in  their  proper 
proportions  could  hardly  be  better 
satisfied.  McCarthy  is  relegated  in  this 
composition  to  the  place  and  compara¬ 
tive  dimensions  of  one  of  Veronese’s 
dwarfs,  since  it  is  Mr.  Theoharis’s 
judgment  that  Mr.  Truman  set  the 
tone  of  the  national  possession  by  fear 
of  the  Communist  danger  and  that 

*  In  George  III,  Lord  North  and  the 
People  (Russell  &  Russell,  1968). 
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McCarthyism  was  only  Trumanism  car¬ 
ried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

His  argument  is  not  without  weak¬ 
nesses;  but  none  of  them  seriously 
affects  its  essential  strength.  He  has 
successfully,  if  not  always  gracefully, 
closed  the  question  of  major  blame. 
Still,  one  finds  oneself  wishing  that  Mr. 
Theoharis’s  eye  for  documents  were  as 
busy  as  his  head  for  judgments.  There 
is  a  deficiency  of  sustaining  data  here; 
one  ends  not  entirely  trusting  the 
material  underpinning  the  assertion.  He 
has  that  low  opinion  of  the  motives  of 
public  men  which  should  commend 
itself  to  other  historians;  but  it  leads 
him  to  assert  reasons  for  their  actions 
more  often  suppositious  than  is  com¬ 


fortable.  Having  seen  the  matter  whole, 
Mr.  Theoharis  does  not  bother  as  much 
as  he  should  about  light  and  shadow. 
Curiously  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Harper’s 
hunt  through  the  Truman  library  files 
tend  to  support  Mr.  Theoharis’s  thesis 
rather  better  than  Theoharis’s  researches 
do. 

And,  then,  it  seems  too  easy  for 
Theoharis  to  blame  the  cold  war  and 
the  national  assumption  of  American 
omnipotence  so  entirely  on  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man’s  ability  to  infect  the  population 
with  his  own  fantasies.  Mr.  Theoharis 
is  very  stubborn  in  his  refusal  to  notice 
that  we  had  come  through  years  when 
the  figure  of  Adolph  Hitler-who  does 
not  remember  the  movies  of  the 
Hollywood  Ten?-had  given  many  of 
us  the  habit  of  thinking  of  wars  as 
pitting  Light  against  Darkness,  and  that 
it  was  not  simple-minded  to  see  Joseph 
Stalin  as  not  altogether  different.  Mr. 
Theoharis’s  thesis  would  be  in  no  way 
damaged,  and  his  argument  closer  to 
precision,  if  he  recognized  that  the 
1948  Stalinist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia 
did  at  least  as  much  to  harden  atti¬ 


tudes  and  to  arouse  alarms  as  the 
Hiss-Chambers  case.  One  does  not 
redress  the  balance  by  lifting  a  weight 
placed  too  heavily  on  one  side  and 
setting  it  on  the  other. 

Still,  if  Mr.  Theoharis  overlooks 
some  of  the  things  the  Fifties  saw,  he 
sees  many  more  of  the  things  the 
Fifties  overlooked;  and  his  argument 
that  Mr.  Truman  was  more  to  blame 
than  any  other  American  for  the 
excesses  of  the  time  survives  so  power¬ 
fully  that  it  deserves  to  be  sketched  in 
some  detail-with  its  bones  Mr.  Theo¬ 
haris’s  and  its  flesh  Mr.  Harper’s. 

]M^r.  Truman’s  course  was  set  in 
November  of  1946  when  he  established 


various  but  powerful— the  passions  of 
his  Justice  Department’s  permanent 
party;  a  successful  Republican  Congres¬ 
sional  campaign  to  a  degree  founded 
on  the  issue  of  internal  subversion;  and 
the  alarms  of  the  Gouzenko  and  the 
Amerasia  cases. ^ 


^The  linking  in  history  of  Gouzenko 
and  Amerasia  is  the  best  example  of 
the  period’s  habit  of  confusing  cate¬ 
gories.  The  Gouzenko  case  involved  the 
alliance  of  attaches  of  the  Soviet 
embassy  in  Canada  and  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  country’s  Communist 
Party  in  activities  that  might  fairly  be 
described  as  espionage.  In  the  Amerasia 
case,  three  employees  of  the  State 
Department  gave  documents  to  a  maga¬ 
zine  which  then  published  them. 

Philip  Jaffe,  Amerasia' %  publisher, 
was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Chinese 
Communists;  but  his  State  Department 
sources  seem  to  have  been  drawn  to 
their  alliance  with  him  more  by  their 
distaste  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  than  by 
any  particular  sympathy  for  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  They  appear  to  have  used  Amer¬ 
asia  in  one  of  those  intradepartmental 
Washington  wars  whose  best  weapon  is 


The  Loyalty  Commission’s  member¬ 
ship  included  representatives  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  of  the 
Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  War, 
Navy,  and  Justice.  Justice,  War,  and 
Navy  were  the  dominant  chorus,  with 
a  few  ineffectual  bleats  of  caution 
from  State  and  Treasury. 

The  Temporary  Loyalty  Commis¬ 
sion’s  chairman  was  Assistant  Attorney 
General  A.  Devitt  (Gus)  Vanech,  who 
had  equipped  himself  for  engaging  this 
sensitive  subject  through  years  in  the 
Land  Division.  Vanech,  Harper  tells  us, 
persisted  “in  the  debatable  line  that 
the  presidential  mandate  required  the 
commission  to  assume  the  problem,  not 
to  study  it.”  This  guiding  assumption 
was  set  forth  in  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark’s  testimony  to  the  commission 
on  January  23,  1947,  when  he  ap¬ 
peared,  as  an  example  of  hierarchical 
values,  as  a  substitute  for  J.  Edgar 
Hoover: 

I  do  not  believe  [Clark  said]  that 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  should 
be  weighed  in  the  light  of  num¬ 
bers,  but  rather  from  the  view  of 
the  serious  threat  which  even  one 
disloyal  person  constitutes  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment. 

That  premise  so  controlled  the  first 
draft  of  the  commission’s  report,  as 
circulated  on  January  28,  1947,  that, 
says  Harper,  its  “estimate  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  loyalty  issue  rested 
entirely  on  a  letter  presented  by  the 
FBI  .  .  .  and  couched  in  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  terms,”  apparently  because  Justice 
was  so  suspicious  of  the  ambassadors 
from  State  and  Treasury  that  it  feared 
to  trust  them  with  any  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  size  and  character  of 
the  FBI’s  file  on  subversives.  The  draft 
report  also  cited  with  emphatic  approv¬ 
al  the  conclusion  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  “that  all  doubts  relative  to 
employee  loyalty  should  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  government.”  The  objec¬ 
tions  of  what  may  be  called  the 
civilian  departments  produced  some 
moderation  in  the  final  language,  but 
did  nothing  to  alter  the  basic  philos¬ 
ophy. 

The  initiation  of  the  loyalty  program 
happened,  moreover,  at  a  turn  in  Mr. 
Truman’s  foreign  policy  where  he  felt 
a  need,  not  merely  spiritual  but  also 
tactical,  to  rely  on  the  devil  theory  of 
Communism.  He  had  decided,  in  the 
late  winter  of  1947,  that  he  would 


the  leakage  by  one  side  of  some 
internal  document  that  could  embar¬ 
rass  the  other.  Drew  Pearson  made  his 
career  and  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 
advanced  his  because  each  made  him¬ 
self  hospitable  to  any  federal  employee 
who  would  support  his  own  dis¬ 
contents  with  the  evidence  of  a  classi¬ 
fied  document. 

Amerasia's  offense  then  was  in  es¬ 
sence  no  more  than  an  exercise  of  that 
journalistic  initiative  which,  given  the 
government’s  habit  of  using  the  device 
of  security  classification  as  much  to 
protect  itself  as  the  country,  serves 
society  more  often  than  it  harms  it. 
But  Jaffe  seemed  to  be  a  Communist; 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  pursuing  his 
cause  openly  by  journahstic  standards, 
if  sneakily  by  standards  more  elevated, 
could  not  protect  him  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  assumption  that  he  had  engaged 
himself  in  espionage  for  an  unfriendly 
power.  His  conduct  was  judged  simply 
by  the  label  he  bore;  and  Amerasia’s 
activities  have  ever  since  carried  a  cast 
in  the  minds  of  persons  sensitive  to  the 
Communist  peril  no  less  sinister  than 
those  of  Klaus  Fuchs. 


his  Temporary  Commission  on  Em¬ 
ployee  Loyalty.  Its  inspirations  were 
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have  to  take  over  Great  Britain’s  place 
as  shield  against  Communism  in 
Greece;  while  searching  for  ways  to 
justify  such  a  risk,  he  sought  the 
advice  of  Arthur  Vandenburg,  the  only 
Republican  paladin  he  could  entirely 
trust  in  the  Senate.  Vandenburg’s 
counsel  was  that  Mr.  Truman  “had  to 
scare  hell  out  of  the  country.” 

The  President  acted  so  manfully 
upon  this  instruction  that,  when  the 
Truman  Doctrine  was  enunciated,  the 
enemy  was  flatly  identified  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  national  duty  as 
desperate  resistance  to  the  gravest 
peril,  not  only  in  Greece  but  every¬ 
where. 

^^r.  Theoharis  provides  us  some 
clangorous  chords  that  thereafter 
seemed  to  Mr.  Truman  entirely  proper 
for  the  piano: 

We  must  not  be  confused  about 
the  issue  which  confronts  the 
world  today.  ...  It  is  tyranny  or 
freedom.  .  .  .  And  even  worse, 
communism  denies  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  God.  Religion  is  perse¬ 
cuted  because  it  stands  for  free¬ 
dom  under  God.  This  threat  to 
our  liberty  and  to  our  faith  must 
be  faced  by  each  one  of  us. 
[President  Truman,  Saint  Patrick’s 
Day,  1948] 

We  must  beware  of  those  who 
are  devoting  themselves  to  sowing 
the  seeds  of  disunity  among  our 
people.  .  .  .  We  must  not  fall  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  insidious  propaganda 
that  peace  can  be  obtained  solely 
by  wanting  peace.  This  theory  is 
advanced  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
deceive  our  people  and  that  we 
will  permit  our  strength  to  dwin¬ 
dle.  .  .  .  [President  Truman,  St. 
Patrick’s  Day,  1948] 

Our  homes,  our  Nation,  all  the 
things  we  believe  in,  are  in  great 
danger.  [President  Truman,  1951] 

The  forces  that  are  most  anx¬ 
ious  to  weaken  our  internal  secu¬ 
rity  are  not  always  easy  to  iden¬ 
tify.  Communists  have  been 
trained  to  deceit  and  secretly  work 
towards  the  day  when  they  hope 
to  replace  our  American  way  of 
life  with  a  Communist  dictator¬ 
ship.  They  utilize  cleverly  camou¬ 
flaged  movements,  such  as  some 
peace  groups  and  civil  rights  organ¬ 
izations,  to  achieve  their,  sinister 
purposes.  While  they  as  individuals 
are  difficult  to  identify— the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  line  is  clear.  Its  first 
concern  is  the  advancement  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  Godless 
Communist  cause.  It  is  important 
to  learn  to  know  the  enemies  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  [Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  press  release,  July, 
1950] 

There  are  today  many  Commun¬ 
ists^  in  America.  They  are  every¬ 
where— in  factories,  offices,  butch¬ 
er  shops,  on  street  corners,  in 
private  business— and  each  carries 
in  himself  the  germs  of  death  for 
society.  [Attorney  General  Mc¬ 
Grath,  April,  1950] 

All  the  tempests  of  the  score— the 
image  of  a  godlessness  more  dangerous 
than  tyranny;  the  threat  of  an  alien 
presence  everywhere;  the  reiterated 
warning  that  no  stranger,  however 
innocent  his  countenance,  could  be 
trusted-had  thus  been  sounded  by  the 
Truman  Administration  before  McCar¬ 
thy  began  abusing  the  piano. 

.^^r.  Theoharis  is  convinced  that, 
with  these  hyperboUc  utterances,  the 
President  and  his  assistants  succeeded 
in  thoroughly  alarming  the  American 


people  about  their  peril.  This  assertion 
is  his  weakest  point,  depending  as  its 
evidence  does  on  the  confusions  and 
contradictions  of  public  opinion  polls. 
We  can  concede  Mr.  Truman’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  alarm  without  necessarily  grant¬ 
ing  its  achievement.  Historians  can 
make  the  mistake,  once  they  have 
proved  that  a  speech  was  made,  of 
going  on  to  the  assumption  that  many 
people  paid  it  much  attention. 

For  example,  what  are  we  to  make 
of  the  findings  Mr.  Theoharis  offers  us 
from  the  polls  reported  in  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly! 

In  April,  1947,  18  per  cent  [of 
one  sample]  believed  American 
Communists  were  loyal  to  the 
United  States.  .  .  . 


Even  in  the  spring  of  1947,  when 
the  flames  were  only  just  beginning  to 
flick  at  the  green  wood,  Mr.  Truman 
was  plainly  alarmed  enough  to  judge 
that  security  overrode  any  concerns 
about  the  liberty  of  his  servants.  In 
establishing  his  Loyalty  Review  Board 
Mr.  Truman  was,  Mr.  Harper  finds, 
“obviously  advised  that  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  program  would  be 
stimulated  by  appointing  as  its  super¬ 
visors  conservatives,  men  in  no  way 
associated  with  the  administration.” 

The  problem  was  plainly  to  avoid 
placing  any  identifiable  “liberals” 
in  charge  of  the  loyalty  opera¬ 
tions.  This  was  a  major  concession 
to  the  fanatical  anti-Communists 
in  the  battle  for  public  support. 


Mr.  Truman  then  opened  up  all  the 


In  December,  1947,  19  per  cent  of 
one  sample  believed  American 
Communists  were  loyal  to  the 
United  States.  .  .  . 


Seth  Richardson,  the  first  chairman 


1947,  he  could  express  the  belief  that 
“the  government  is  entitled  to  dis¬ 
charge  any  employee  for  reasons  which 
seem  sufficient  to  the  government  and 


stops  on  the  anti-Communist  theme 


and,  nine  months  later  when  he  was  in 
full  blast. 


entirely  fit  this  prescription  that,  short¬ 
ly  after  he  took  office  in  March  of 


without  extending  to  such  employee 
any  hearing  whatsoever.”  Throughout 
his  tenure,  Richardson  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  program’s  procedures  in 
granting  the  suspect  employee  a  hear¬ 
ing  as  a  handsome  concession  rather 
than  a  recognition  of  right.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1948,  he  reminded  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  suspicion 
ought  to  be  permanent  and  that 
“  ‘some  misgivings’  might  properly  be 
entertained  in  respect  to  employees 
who  had  been  cleared  after  investiga¬ 
tion.”  Richardson  was  hardly  the  sort 
of  presiding  officer  to  whom  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  cruelties  and  inanities 
of  his  regional  loyalty  boards  might 
hopefully  be  carried. 

In  the  spring  of  1951,  President 
Truman  was  himself  disturbed  enough 
by  reports  of  injustice  in  the  conduct 
of  the  regional  loyalty  boards  that  he 
asked  Charles  Murphy,  his  Special 
Counsel,  to  find  some  way  “to  put  a 
stop  to  their  un-American  activities.” 
The  history  of  this  intervention  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  is  instructive: 

The  President  wrote  Murphy  in  May 
of  1951.  In  July  of  1951,  after 
consulting  Murphy,  Mr.  Truman  or¬ 
dered  the  National  Security  Council  to 
investigate  the  workings  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Employee  Security  Program.  The 
NSC  did  not  reply  with  its  findings  until 
April  of  1952,  nearly  a  year  after  the 
President  first  became  aroused  over  the 
injustices  of  the  procedure. 

The  National  Security  Council’s  re¬ 
port  was  made  after  an  investigation 
that  was  at  least  deliberate  if  not 
thorough.  While  the  Council  asserted 
that  it  had  found  no  individual  em¬ 
ployee  who  had  been  wronged  by  any 
agency  decision  about  his  loyalty,  it 
did  note  the  appearance  of  some 
defects  in  the  program,  among  them 
“charges  .  .  .  too  vague  to  permit  an 
intelligent  defense”;  occasional  coer¬ 
cion  of  employees  to  resign;  too  hasty 
suspensions;  and  blacklisting  of  persons 
found  to  be  security  risks  even  by 
nonsensitive  agencies.  A  procedure  of 
that  sort  would  have  to  be  awfully 
lucky  if  it  did  not  at  some  point 
commit  an  injustice  to  some  individual 
somewhere.  But  Mr.  Truman  had  the 
comfort  of  being  assured  that  the  NSC 
had  found  none.  He  nonetheless  set 
about  improvements;  but,  Mr.  Harper 
tells  us. 

The  reforms  incident  upon  this 


Opinion  polls,  whatever  the  mood  of 
the  times  when  they  are  taken,  seldom 
encourage  anyone’s  faith  in  public 
support  of  the  goal  of  equal  justice 
under  law.  Still,  in  1947,  Public  Opin¬ 
ion  Quarterly  could  report  that  19 
percent  of  one  sample  thought  that 
“Communists  have  the  Same  rights  as 
other  citizens.”  A  polling  team  could 
hardly  have  found  that  proportion  of 
minds  unclosed  in  any  poll  of  public 
officials  even  that  early  in  the  affair. 

“In  early  1948,”  Mr.  Theoharis  says, 
and  fairly  enough,  “neither  Truman 
nor  HUAC  [the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities]  distinguished 
between  simple  Communist  party 
membership  and  the  intent  to  commit 
treason.  Truman’s  defense  of  individual 
liberties  centered  on  the  loyal  and 
unfairly  accused;  he  thus  implicitly 
accepted  the  need  to  deal  vigorously 
with  the  disloyal.”* 

*In  making  such  distinctions  among  his 
citizens,  the  President  was  adhering  to 
what  had  become  an  established  liberal 
credo.  The  liberals  of  this  period  were 
quick  enough  to  defend  “mistaken 


identity  cases”;  but  the  open  Commun¬ 
ist  Party  member  could  expect  no  help 
from  them.  One  or  two  personal 
failures  of  my  own  may  illustrate  how 
pervasive  this  spirit  was.  In  the  Fifties 
I  attempted  to  persuade  a  deeply 
engaged  Washington  lawyer,  revered  for 
his  struggle  with  the  inequities  of  the 
Congressional  committees  on  behalf  of 
the  famous  and  the  innocent,  to  take 
as  a  client  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  a 
Communist  Party  official  and  who  had 
been  indicted  under  the  Smith  Act. 
The  lawyer  would  not  even  see  us. 

In  the  Fifties  I  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Na¬ 
tional  Board  for  a  year  or  two;  it 
would  be  easier  to  criticize  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  my  colleagues  if  I  had 
pursued  my  own  duties  more  assidu¬ 
ously.  But  it  remains  impossible  to 
forget  the  atmosphere  of  the  meetings 
I  attended:  in  1954,  the  ACLU’s  then 
director  suggested  that  we  mark  its 
hundredth  anniversary  by  inviting  At¬ 
torney  General  Brownell  to  address  a 
gala  celebration  on  the  steps  of  the 
courthouse  in  Terre  Haute.  It  is  my 
recollection— perhaps  only  the  wit  of 
backstairs— that  this  proposition  was 
tabled  after  I  offered  an  amendment 


making  the  invitation  contingent  on 
the  Attofney  General’s  offering  a  pub¬ 
lic  pardon  to  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn, 
a  Communist  Party  ornament  then 
celebrating  her  own  birthday  in  the 
federal  detention  camp  at  Alderston, 
West  Virginia. 

My  feeble  efforts  otherwise  were 
directed  at  advancing  my  personal 
obsession  with  the  rights  of  Commun¬ 
ists,  and  all  except  one  failed.  The 
ACLU  board  did  agree  to  take  the  case 
of  another  friend,  a  war  veteran,  who 
had  lost  his  disability  pension  after 
being  convicted  under  the  Smith  Act. 
This  elementary  recognition  of  human¬ 
ity  took  a  year’s  lobbying. 

His  case,  by  the  way,  was  magnifi¬ 
cently  pressed  and  won  by  the  late 
Osmond  K.  Frankel,  the  ACLU’s  asso¬ 
ciate  general  counsel,  who  constituted 
with  Norman  Thomas  what  I  came  to 
think  of  affectionately  as  the  last 
splinters  of  comparative  Bolshevism  on 
the  board. 

The  ACLU  otherwise  did  nothing  for 
open  Communists  in  their  troubles  in 
the  Fifties.  It  has  rebounded  magnifi¬ 
cently  since;  but  its  history  throughout 
that  period  was  so  depressing  that  I 
pray  it  will  qever  be  honestly  written. 
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report  had  not  unfortunately  been 
completed  before  the  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration  left  office,  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  regime  far  more  prone 
to  pursue  the  phantom  of  absolute 
security. 

Mr.  Harper,  who  is  otherwise  most 
serviceable  in  matters  of  detail,  does 
not  tell  us  the  particulars  of  any 
reforms  that  had  been  commenced 
even  nineteen  months  after  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  had  asked  for  them,  which  omis¬ 
sion  gives  us  reason  to  doubt  that 
there  were  many. 

In  any  case,  whatever  the  degree  to 
which  the  excesses  of  the  loyalty 
program  may  have  pained  Mr.  Truman 
by  its  fourth  year,  it  seems  to  have 
been  pure  balm  to  him  in  its  first.  The 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac¬ 
tivities,  appeased,  turned  its  attention 
in  1947  from  subversion  in  government 
to  Communism  in  Hollywood.  In 
1948,  Clark  Clifford,  orchestrator  of 
Mr.  Truman’s  campaign  themes,  could 
look  upon  what  seemed  to  everyone 
else  the  darkling  plain  of  the  1948 
elections  and  offer  his  commander  the 
consolation  that  he  was  free  at  least  of 
the  Red-baiters,  because  he  had  “stolen 
their  thunder  by  initiating  his  own 
government  employee  loyalty  pro¬ 
cedure.’’ 

Mr.  Truman  was  so  much  the  anti¬ 
communist  candidate  that  William  F. 
Batt,  the  American  Veterans  Commit¬ 
tee’s  legate  to  the  Research  Division  of 
the  American  Veterans  Committee, 
could  even  hear  a  report  that  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  planned  to  discharge  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  pass  it  on  to  the 
White  House  as  a  splendid  chance  for 
the  President  to  express  public  support 
of  his  FBI  director  and  “put  himself 
and  Hoover  on  the  side  of  the 
angels.’’^ 


‘’The  rumor  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had 
been  marked  for  extinction  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  had  originated  with  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell,  who  was  then  so  devoted¬ 
ly  Mr.  Hoover’s  equerry  as  to  suggest 
that  the  FBI  director  was  its  source. 
Mr.  Hoover  seems,  by  the  way,  to  have 
let  himself  be  used  as  a  campaign 
instrument  of  the  administration  in 
office  rather  more  often  than  the 
notions  he  gives  us  of  his  pride  might 
lead  us  to  expect;  he  seems  to  scratch 
the  backs  of  his  temporary  bosses 
almost  as  assiduously  as  they  do  his. 

Mr.  Theoharis  has  made  the  files  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
one  of  his  fields  of  research;  during  the 
1950  Congressional  elections,  when  the 
McCarthy  peril  was  most  oppressive, 
the  Democrats,  he  informs  us,  “pub- 
hshed  a  series  of  interviews  with 
Hoover  and  Attorney  General  McGrath 
extolling  the  virtues  of  the  Truman 
administration  in  handling  the  Com¬ 
munist  threat.”  In  1953,  with  the 
Republicans  in  office,  Mr.  Hoover 
rendered  them  similar  service,  offering 
himself  as  prime  public  authority  for 
Attorney  General  Brownell’s  charge 
that  Mr.  Truman  had  harbored  Harry 
Dexter  White  in  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  in  spite  of  an  FBI  report  linking 
White  with  espionage. 

Mr.  Theoharis  also  notices,  rather  by 
the  way,  that  in  1950, 

.  .  .  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  of  Pennsylvania  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Fellow 
Traveling  Pa.  GOP  Congressmen 
Follow  Red  Party  Line.”  In  that 
pamphlet  the  committee  compared 
the  foreign-policy  voting  records 
of  Pennsylvania  Republican  Con¬ 
gressmen  with  that  of  the  leftist 
New  York  Congressman  Vito 
Marcantonio.  Strikingly  similar  to 


But  the  Hiss-Chambers  case  had 
already  commenced  and  the  fall  of 
China  completed  the  destruction  of 
Mr.  Truman’s  sanctuary.  By  the  time 
Senator  McCarthy  burst  into  the  hunt 
in  1950,  his  was  only  the  loudest  yawp 
in  a  pack  that  had  been  teeming  since 
1949. 

How  did  he  run  so  far?  Michael 
Rogin  has  already  disposed  of  the 
theory  that  McCarthy’s  public  follow¬ 
ing  represented  some  really  substantial 
populist  rebellion  against  an  elite  of 
managers.^  “It  is  tempting,”  Rogin  has 
said,  “to  explain  the  hysteria  with 
which  McCarthy  infected  the  country 
by  the  hysterical  preoccupations  of  the 
masses  of  people.  But  the  masses  did 
not  levy  an  attack  on  their  political 
leaders;  the  attack  was  made  by  one 
section  of  the  political  elite  against 
another.” 

The  most  general  misconception  in 
assessments  of  McCarthyism  has  been, 
as  Rogin  says,  “to  underestimate 
[McCarthy’s]  roots  in  an  already  exist¬ 
ing  conservative  faction  inside  the 
GOP— a  faction  even  more  concerned 
about  Communism,  the  cold  war  and 
Korea  than  was  the  country  as  a 
whole.”  But  we  can  at  least  suspect 


that  the  rival  elite,  Mr.  Truman’s 
own  establishment,  was  also  more 
concerned  about  Communism  and 
the  cold  war  than  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  common  people  get  blamed 
for  everything  that  goes  wrong;  yet 
there  are  noticeable  ways  in  which 
they  conducted  themselves  rather  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  of  our  ehtes  during  the 
McCarthy  period. 

Certainly  the  more  malignant  cruel¬ 
ties  against  Communists  in  the  Fifties 
were  committed  largely  by  persons 
whose  position  and  education  ought  to 
have  allowed  us  to  expect  more  civiUty 
from  them  than  from  any  of  their 
social  inferiors.  Very  few  of  my  own 
friends  who  were  Communists  and 
victims  at  the  time  reported  any  mean 
actions  by  their  neighbors.  On  the 
contrary  there  were  touching  examples 
of  kindness;  in  one  case,  the  daughter 
of  Saul  Wellman,  a  Communist  func¬ 
tionary,  was  given  the  American  Le¬ 
gion’s  Americanism  medal  when  she 
was  graduated  from  a  Detroit  junior 
high  school  in  1957,  while  her  father 
had  been  convicted  of  violating  the 
Smith  Act  and  her  mother  was  facing 
deportation. 

Even  nine  years  later,  it  could  still 
be  celebrated  as  a  mark  of  Robert 
Kennedy’s  progress  beyond  the  norm 
for  politicians  that  he  most  temperate¬ 
ly  objected  when  the  Communist  Rob¬ 
ert  Thompson,  a  winner  of  the  Distin- 

Richard  Nixon’s  famous  “pink 
sheet,”  this  line  of  attack  was 
recommended  for  the  use  of  local 
and  national  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  by  men  within  both  the 
administration  and  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

^In  The  Intellectuals  and  McCarthy 
(MIT,  1969). 


guished  Service  Cross,  was  refused 
burial  in  the  Arlington  National  Ceme¬ 
tery.  The  awareness  of  danger  which 
often  inflates  that  danger  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  far  more  vivid  in  Washington 
than  in  most  other  places  and  may 
explain  why  right-wing  ideas  have  al¬ 
ways  been  more  persuasive  to  so  many 
of  our  leaders  than  they  have  ever 
lastingly  been  to  most  other  people.  As 
Rogin  points  out.  President  Eisenhower 
was  always  substantially  more  popular 
than  McCarthy,  and  very  probably 
because  the  public  thought  of  Mr. 
Eisenhower  as  a  moderate. 

So  in  the  capital  at  least,  the 
atmosphere  which  McCarthy  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  poisoned  was  already 
pretty  toxic  when  he  made  his  clam¬ 
orous  appearance  in  West  Virginia  on 
Lincoln  Day  of  1950.  The  minority 
caucus  in' the  Senate  was,  with  Van- 
denburg  out  of  service,  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Taft  Republicans; 
and  the  venomous  Senator  Pat  McCar- 
ran  was  a  major  power  among  the 
Democrats.^  Mr.  Truman’s  own  author¬ 
ity  had  been  substantially  diminished 
by  the  China  reversal  and  by  aspects  of 
his  own  personality  which  Mr.  Theo¬ 


haris  uniquely  and  convincingly  per¬ 
ceives. 

Mr.  Truman,  he  argues,  was,  for  all 
his  populist  surface,  very  much  an 
elitist  in  his  operations  as  a  governor: 

Truman  deemed  international  poli¬ 
tics  too  complex  for  the  average 
citizen;  only  experts,  he  felt,  could 
understand  and  properly  respond 
to  international  developments.  In 
fact,  because  he  felt  that  mass 
opinion  was  made  up  of  limited 
understanding  on  the  one  hand 
and  undue  idealism  on  the  other, 
he  considered  it  as  little  more  than 
a  minor  obstacle  to  carrying  out 
his  policies.  ...  As  Truman  viewed 
things,  in  both  international  and 
domestic  politics,  the  NATO  coun¬ 
tries,  Congress  and  the  public 
existed  to  ratify  decisions,  not  to 
take  part  in  their  formation. 

It  was  this  bent  which  had  directed 
Mr.  Truman  to  present  his  Greek  and 
Turkish  policies  in  a  rhetoric  so  height¬ 
ened  as  to  make  anyone  who  might 
want  soberly  to  debate  them  seem 
indifferent  to  the  country’s  very  safe¬ 
ty.  He  justified  withholding  details  of 
his  policies  from  Congress  on  grounds 
of  national  security;  but  it  is  hard  to 
believe,  after  Mr.  Theoharis’s  book, 
that  his  refusal  to  make  public  the 
Yalta  agreements  had  any  purpose 
except  to  avoid  public  embarrassment. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  seeing  one  consequence  of  this 
course  finally  in  the  Vietnam  war  may 
have  more  sympathy  than  we  could 
then  have  expected  with  Senator  Taft’s 
rage  at  this  posture  of  Mr.  Truman’s 
and  come  to  grant  him  at  least  the 
excuse  of  frustration  when  he  wel¬ 
comed  McCarthy,  if  only  as  pig  in  the 
minefields. 


As  for  Mr.  Truman,  being  as  thor¬ 
ough  a  partisan  as  Senator  Taft,  he 
could  only  judge  McCarthy  as  a  Re¬ 
publican  instrument,  a  partner  in  one 
of  those  combinations  of  Blifil  and 
Black  George  familiar  in  our  legislative 
history.  We  may  indeed  see  in  his 
partisanship  against  McCarthy  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  that  passion  for  individual 
liberty  which  began  infecting  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  utterances  without  much  intrud¬ 
ing  upon  his  policies.  He  was  too  used 
to  thinking  of  politics  as  a  game  of 
musical  chairs  to  resist  leaping  for  the 
chair  marked  Freedom  when  the  Re¬ 
publicans  had  taken  the  chair  of 
Repression. 

Still  these  flights  of  libertarian  rheto¬ 
ric  seemed  to  the  President  of  so  little 
practical  use  in  engaging  the  McCarthy 
challenge  that  he  suspended  them  in 
favor  of  asserting  and  trying  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  better,  since  less  careless, 
anti-Communist  than  any  of  his  critics. 
His  position  toward  Senator  McCarthy 
seems  in  retrospect  very  little  different 
from  that  of  Vice  President  Nixon 
when,  in  1954  with  the  McCarthy 
scourge  upon  President  Eisenhower 
too,  he  argued  that,  when  shooting 
rats,  it  is  best  to  use  a  rifle  because  a 
scattergun  might  injure  non-rats. 

When  McCarthy  charged  the  State 
Department  with  harboring  Commun¬ 
ists,  Mr.  Truman’s  first  response  was  to 
encourage  the  Senate  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  examine  McCarthy’s  evi¬ 
dence  and  discredit  him  by  exposing 
how  paltry  it  was.  These  sanitary 
duties  were  placed  in  the  charge  of 
Senator  Millard  Tydings  of  Maryland, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  had  every  quality  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Senate  establishment 
needs  except  the  existence  of  an 
undivided  establishment.  Tydings  began 
confronting  the  challenge  with  the 
requisite  prejudice;  and  his  committee’s 
July,  1950,  report  dismissed  McCarthy 
with  a  scorn  that  would  likely  have 
disposed  of  him  if  it  had  represented 
the  authority  of  a  united  Senate. 

But  that  fine  arrogance  of  Senator 
Tydings,  crushing  if  it  had  been  the 
arrogance  of  the  whole  body,  became 
inadequate  pretense  when  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  as  the  expression  only  of  its 
Democratic  caucus.  The  Republican 
Blifils  on  Tydings’s  subcommittee  so 
well  protected  their  Black  George  as  to 
produce  a  judgment  against  him  sup¬ 
ported  by  nothing  more  impressive 
than  a  straight  party  line  vote.  McCar¬ 
thy  was  enabled  therefore  to  lurch  into 
the  1950  Congressional  campaign 
soiled  by  no  more  than  a  partisan 
condemnation,  that  is,  essentially  un¬ 
soiled.  Tydings  was  defeated  after,  if 
not  because  of,  McCarthy’s  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  Maryland  Senatorial 
campaign;  so  were  a  number  of  other 
Democratic  Senate  paladins;  and  Ty¬ 
dings’s  remains  and  theirs  would  serve 
at  least  two  years  to  support  the 
illusion  of  their  surviving  colleagues 
that  to  resist  McCarthy  was  to  be  left 
with  one’s  bones  bleaching. 

Mr.  Truman’s  campaign  against 
McCarthy  in  the  1950  elections  had 
seldom  risen  above  the  insistence  that, 
by  dividing  the  country,  the  senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  proving  himself 
the  best  agent  the  Kremlin  had  in  the 
United  States.  This  argument  having 
failed,  Mr.  Truman  could  only  attempt 
to  remedy  the  reverses  of  1950  with 
the  device  which  had  diverted  the 
pre-McCarthyites  after  the  reverses  of 
1956:  he  would  strengthen  and  im¬ 
prove  his  Employee  Loyalty  Program. 
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In  other  words,  he  would  try  the  Seth 
Richardson  shift  again. 

And  so,  in  January  of  1951,  he 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  Pres¬ 
idential  Commission  on  Internal  Secu¬ 
rity  and  Individual  Rights.  When  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  declined.  Admiral  Chester 
B.  Nimitz  was  established  as  chairman; 
his  fellow  commissioners,  while  worthy 
enough,  were  generally  inferior  in  pub- 
hc  prestige  to  those  totems  who  had 
been  approached  and  had  begged  off  in 
the  preliminary  canvass. 

The  1951  commission  was  never  able 
to  function  because  Senator  McCarran 
contemptuously  refused  to  clear  its 
members  from  that  exemption  from 
conflict-of-interest  statutes  which  is 
customarily  a  routine  concession  to 
members  of  temporary  Presidential 
commissions. 

Still  Harper  makes  it  clear  how  little 
was  lost  to  Individual  Rights,  that 
afterthought  to  the  priority  of  Internal 
Security,  when  the  commission  failed 
of  survival.  Its  only  action,  prior  to 
extinction,  was  to  approve  a  February, 
1951,  request  by  the  permanent  Loy¬ 
alty  Review  Board  that  “the  basic 
loyalty  standard  be  changed  from  ‘rea¬ 
sonable  grounds’  to  suspect  disloyalty 
to  ‘reasonable  doubt’  about  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  loyalty.”  The  Nimitz  Com¬ 
mission’s  solitary  exercise  of  its  man¬ 
date  to  balance  internal  security  with 
individual  liberty  was  to  shift  from  the 
loyalty  board  to  the  employee  the 
duty  of  establishing  his  innocence 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  and  thus  to 
add  substantially  to  his  burdens. 

But  that  action  only  conformed  to 
the  dreary  pattern  of  a  history  where 
every  challenge  to  liberty  was  heroi¬ 
cally  confronted  by  some  desperate 
effort  to  eliminate  a  fancied  weakness 
in  security. 

When  the  Mundt-Nixon,  Internal  Se¬ 
curity  Act  was  proceeding  toward 
passage  in  May  of  1950,  Attorney 
General  McGrath  could  conceive  no 
way  to  deflect  its  supporters  except 
with  especially  Draconian  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act.  McGrath  was  resisted  in  this  diver¬ 
sion  by  Stephen  Spingarn,  the  White 
House  administrative  assistant  who  was 
affectionately  described  by  Charles 
Murphy  as  “our  one-man  civil  liberties 
bureau.”  Yet  even  Spingarn  was  re¬ 
duced  to  arguing  for  measures  that 
would  make  restrictions  of  liberty 
worse  as  the  only  practical  way  of 
avoiding  others  that  would  make  them 
irretrievably  worse. 

In  July  of  1950,  Spingarn  offered 
his  own  answer  to  the  Mundt-Nixon 
bill: 

My  proposal  is  that  legislation  be 
added  requiring  registration  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  all 
“subversive  organizations”  (i.e. 
both  the  right-wing  and  left-wing 
subversive  groups),  and  the  fur¬ 
nishing  by  them  to  the  , Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  of  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  about  themselves  and  spe¬ 
cifically  the  details  about  the  size 
and  source  of  their  revenues  and 
the  recipients  of  their  expendi¬ 
tures.  ...  To  any  serious  counter¬ 
intelligence  organization,  legisla¬ 
tion  (such  as  1  propose) .  .  .  would 
be  of  far  more  value  than  all  the 
superpatriot  provisions  of  the 
Mundt-Nixon  bill,  even  overlook¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  that  biU  goes  far 
beyond  the  concept  of  individual 
rights  in  a  democratic  state. 

There  may  be  those  who,  without 
blinking  at  the  political  necessities  of 


the  time,  wonder  how  well  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  individual  rights  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  state  could  be  served  by  forcing 
private  citizens  hostile  to  a  government 
to  provide  it  with  reports  on  their 
activities  that  would  list  names  of 
supporters,  sources  of  funds,  and  other 
intimacies  about  themselves  for  no 
purpose  except  to  assist  that  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  counterintelligence  efforts 
against  them. 

The  liberal  Senate  Democrats  felt 
similarly  impelled  to  advocate  bad 
measures  in  hopes  of  forestalling  worse 
ones.  In  September,  1950,  when  the 
Mundt-Nixon  had  become  the  McCar¬ 
ran  Bill,  Senators  Douglas,  Humphrey, 
and  Lehman  sponsored  a  substitute 
which  Mr.  Griffith  describes  as  “an 
emergency  detention  plan  for  the  in¬ 
ternment  of  suspected  subversives  upon 
the  declaration  of  an  ‘internal  security 
emergency’  by  the  President.”  Senator 
Lehman’s  administrative  assistant  ex¬ 


plained  to  his  principal  that  it  was  a 
“very  bad  bUl”  which  would  set  aside 
all  rights  to  habeas  corpus;  but  it 
would  “certainly  impress  the  public 
with  the  fact  that  you  are  determined 
to  act  against  communists.” 

Senator  Lehman  needed,  to  be  sure, 
to  temper  his  normally  gallant  fervor 
because  he  was  running  for  re-election 
in  New  York  State  that  year.  And 
there  were  dangers  even  here;  his 
administrative  assistant  warned,  if  only 
facetiously,  that  Governor  Dewey 
might  use  the  senator’s  support  of  the 
detention  bill  to  show  “that  you  are 
really  more  of  a  fascist  than  he  is.” 

A.nd  so  Senator  McCarthy  continued 
his  ravages  through  the  Democratic 
era,  little  inconvenienced  by  a  resist¬ 
ance  flawed  in  moral  sensibility  and 
insufficiently  recognizable  as  an  alter¬ 
native  because  its  anti-Communist  rhet¬ 
oric  did  not  often  enough  appear  all 


that  different  from  his  own.  Whatever 
doubts  may  have  occasionally  troubled 
Mr.  Truman  about  the  contribution  of 
his  own  excesses  to  the  atmosphere  in 
which  McCarthy  swelled,  he  in  general 
continued  them;  and,  granting  his  re¬ 
spect  for  the  military  and  his  fidelity 
to  the  devil  theory  of  Communism,  we 
could  hardly  have  expected  him  to  do 
otherwise.  Nor,  the  mold  having  been 
set,  can  we  justly  complain  that  he 
could  have  changed  it  if  he  had  tried. 

In  1953,  a  Republican  President 
took  Mr.  Truman’s  place;  and  Senator 
McCarthy  went  to  the  abyss,  impelled 
there  mainly  by  his  own  impulse  and 
assisted,  in  moments  of  hesitation  on 
the  path,  by  a  series  of  delicate  nudges 
from  President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Griffith  provides  us  with  the 
chronicle  of  McCarthy’s  fall  in  most 
workmanlike  fashion,  omitting  few  of 
the  less  appetizing  details  of  its  man¬ 
agement,  although  the  job  would  have 
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been  better  if  he  had  omitted  fewer. 
He  ends  up  kinder  to  the  anti- 
McCarthy  coalition  than  every  one  of 
its  elements  deserves;  and  that  toler¬ 
ance  prevents  him  from  explaining  as 
much  about  its  deficiencies  as  his 
industry  suggests  he  has  come  to 
understand: 

1)  He  does  not  make  it  clear  enough 
that  any  outsider  must  expect  to  suffer 
any  abuse  within  the  power  of  an 
officeholder;  and  this  particular  habit 
of  government  ought  to  be  noticed 
even  when  its  victim  is  as  undeserving 
an  outsider  as  Joe  McCarthy.  Mr. 
Griffith,  for  example,  offers  a  most 
grisly  account  of  the  torments  which 
McCarthy  inflicted  upon  the  Senate 
subcommittee  that  struggled  to  in¬ 
vestigate  his  finances  and  his  campaign 
conduct  in  the  fall  of  1950.  But  he 
almost  studiously  neglects  to  mention 
that  this  same  committee,  in  its  zeal  to 
beat  back  this  foe  of  liberty,  had  put  a 


mail  watch  on  all  first-class  letters 
addressed  to  McCarthy  at  his  home 
from  October  24  to  November  16, 
1952.  Throughout  this  period,  at  the 
direction  of  one  senator,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  post  office  provided  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  senders  and 
the  postmarks  of  all  letters  delivered  to 
the  home  of  another. 

2)  Mr.  Griffith  has  favored  us  with  a 
good  deal  of  material  about  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  campaign 
against  McCarthy  which  helps  our 
understanding  of  how  little  his  fall 
changed  the  fundamentals  of  govern¬ 
ment  poh'cy.  But,  again,  Mr.  Griffith 
fails  to  report  things  he  certainly 
knows.  He  contributes  an  affectionate 
and  useful  study  of  Senator  Ralph 
Flanders,  the  Vermont  Republican, 
who  in  March  of  1954  delivered  the 
first  direct  assault  on  McCarthy  to 
come  from  his  own  party’s  side  of  the 
aisle.  But  his  quotations  from  Flanders’s 


speech  nowhere  suggest  elements  in  its 
tone  which  led  I.  F.  Stone  to  select  it 
as  a  notable  example  of  how  hard  it 
was  “to  draw  the  line  of  principle 
between  McCarthy  and  his  critics.”* 

All  the  fighters  against  McCar- 
thyism  [Stone  noticed]  are  im¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  its  premises.  .  .  . 
Flanders  talked  of  a  crisis  “in  the 
age  long  warfare  between  God  and 
the  Devil  for  the  souls  of  men.” 

He  spoke  of  Italy  as  “ready  to  fall 
into  Communist  hands,”  of  Britain 
nibbling  at  “the  drugged  bait  of 
trade  profits.”  .  .  .  Flanders  told 
the  Senate,  “We  will  be  left  with 
no  place  to  trade  and  no  place  to 
go  except  as  we  are  permitted  to 
trade  and  go  by  the  Communist 
masters  of  the  world.” 

We  ought  to  encourage  historians 


*In  I.  F.  Stone,  The  Haunted  Fifties 
(Random  House,  1963). 


never  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
Fifties  without  strenuous  attention  to 
I.  F.  Stone;  it  is  only  one  reason  for 
such  advice  that  the  essential  premises 
of  Flanders’s  attack  on  McCarthy  prob¬ 
ably  survive  for  our  enlightenment  in 
Stone’s  book  but  in  no  other  works  in 
print. 

After  all.  Stone  asked,  “If  there  is 
indeed  a  monstrous  and  diabolic  con¬ 
spiracy  against  world  peace,  isn’t 
McCarthy  right?” 

3)  Griffith  does  not  tell  us  enough 
about  those  sneaky  maneuvers  of  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  which  co¬ 
vertly  did  more  to  bring  McCarthy 
down  than  any  of  his  other  enemies 
were  able  to  accomplish  openly.  We 
can,  of  course,  be  grateful  for  a 
chronology  which  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Eisenhower’s  skill  at  choosing  moments 
when  a  light  push  could  do  the  job  as 
effectively  as  a  heavy  shove.  But  we 
miss  any  clear  explanation  of  the  role 
of  Vice  President  Nixon,  the  Blifil 
whose  betrayal  did  so  much  to  damage 
this  Black  George.  Mr.  Griffith’s  ref¬ 
erences  to  Nixon  leave  him  murky  as 
always;  still  there  must  have  been  more 
movement  in  those  shadows  at  McCar¬ 
thy’s  back  than  we  are  vouchsafed 
here. 

There  is  the  occasion  in  July,  1953, 
when  McCarthy  appointed  J.  B.  Mat¬ 
thews  as  staff  director  of  his  Senate 
subcommittee  on  investigations.  The 
senator’s  enemies  discovered  that  the 
same  month’s  American  Mercury  was 
displaying  an  article  by  J.  B.  Matthews 
beginning  with  the  flat  assertion  that 
“the  largest  single  group  supporting  the 
Communist  apparatus  is  composed  of 
Protestant  clergymen.”  They  saw  at 
once  their  chance  to  bring  one  bigotry 
into  the  fight  against  another;  the 
ensuing  scandal  produced  the  first  real 
check  to  McCarthy  and  at  its  end  even 
brought  in  the  White  House,  where  a 
band  of  conspirators  which  seems  to 
have  included  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  Deputy  Attorney  General  William 
Rogers,  now  his  Secretary  of  State, 
induced  President  Eisenhower  to  issue 
a  statement  describing  recent  attacks 
upon  the  clergy  as  “unjustifiable  and 
deplorable.”  Unfortunately  Senator 
McCarthy  had  already  decided  to  fire 
Matthews  before  the  President’s  state¬ 
ment  was  ready  for  issuance. 

There  then  followed  a  frantic  race 
between  McCarthy,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  decided  to  let  Matthews  go, 
and  the  White  House,  which  want¬ 
ed  the  credit,  to  see  whose  release 
would  reach  reporters  first.  The 
White  House  won. 

That  is  as  far  as  Griffith’s  account 
goes;  and  it  overlooks  that  chance  for 
us  to  understand  the  subtleties  of  Mr. 
Nixon’s  treason  which  is  provided  by 
the  reminiscences  of  Emmett  John 
Hughes,  a  White  House  assistant  and 
major  conspirator.''  Hughes  says  that 
he  was  trying  to  get  Mr.  Eisenhower’s 
signature  on  the  anti-Matthews  state¬ 
ment  when  he  got  word  that  McCarthy 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Senate  floor, 
probably  carrying  Matthews’s  resigna¬ 
tion  for  public  announcement  and  due 
credit  there.  Rogers  met  the  crisis  by 
calling  the  Vice  President  who  has¬ 
tened  from  his  office,  caught  McCarthy 
on  his  way  to  the  Senate,  and  held 
him  in  conversation  until  Hughes  could 
give  the  signal  that  Mr.  Eisenhower’s 
statement  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  press  corps. 
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Mr.  Truman  had  unsuccessfully 
fought  McCarthy  as  an  incubus  to 
sound  methods  of  standing  up  to 
Communism.  Mr.  Nixon  had  survived 
McCarthy  and  even  assisted  his  down¬ 
fall  from  the  same  premise  even  more 
fervently  held.  He  helped  to  destroy  Mc¬ 
Carthy  to  save  McCarthyism.  The  in¬ 
sistence  that  we  stood  at  Armageddon 
against  the  Soviets  pervaded  government 
after  the  senator’s  overthrow  and  was 
even  strengthened  by  the  character  of 


Daniel  EUsberg 

As  though  driven  by  Che’s  curse, 
Richard  Nixon  seems  compelled  to 
create  “two,  three  .  . .  many  Vietnams” 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  pace  of  invasion  is  quickening. 
On  the  first  evening  of  the  invasion  of 
Laos,  Vice  President  Ky  pointed  to 
what  could  be  the  next.  South  Viet¬ 
namese  ground  forces,  he  said,  might 
have  to  cross  the  17th  parallel  into 
North  Vietnam  to  hit  supply  bases 
above  the  DMZ.  It  was  six  years  since 
South  Vietnamese  forces  had  first  done 
that,  in  the  air,  with  Ky  himself 
leading  the  attack.  In  fact,  Ky  was 
speaking  at  a  dinner  marking  the 
anniversary,  largely  unnoticed  in  the 
US,  of  those  raids  of  February  7  and 
8,  1965,  which  “retaliated”  for  the 
death  of  eight  Americans  in  an  NLF 
attack  on  Pleiku  and  led  to  a  three- 
year  bombing  campaign  against  the 
North.  Ky’s  warning,  coinciding  with 
the  new  offensive  in  Laos,  linked  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  a  funda¬ 
mentally  unchanging  US  strategy  in 
Indochina. 

In  the  US  itself,  not  even  the 
Orwellian  communiques  seem  to  have 
altered.  On  February  7,  1965,  the 
White  House  chose  the  occasion  of  its 
announcement  that  US  bombers  were 
crossing  the  borders  of  North  Vietnam 
to  repeat  its  past  assurances  to  the 
American  public;  “As  the  US  Govern¬ 
ment  has  frequently  stated,  we  seek  no 
wider  war.”  On  February  9,  1971,  as 
US  bombers  and  helicopters  were  for 
the  first  time  accompanying  South 
Vietnamese  forces— paid,  equipped,  and 
supported  by  the  US— into  Laos,  Secre¬ 
tary  Laird  told  the  nation:  “We  have 
not  widened  the  war.”  He  added:  “To 
the  contrary,  we  have  shortened  it.” 

To  the  contrary— as  all  can  see— we 
have  widened  it.  Why?  When  and  why 
will  we  do  it  again?  There  is,  in  truth, 
a  coherent  inner  logic  to  the  policy 
that  contains  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  logic  that  has  pointed  for 
at  least  the  last  year  to  the  invasion  of 
Laos— and  beyond. 

E)r  twenty  years— since  the  “fall  of 
China”  and  the  rise  of  McCarthy— Rule 
1  of  Indochina  policy  for  an  American 
President  has  been:  Do  not  lose  the 
rest  of  Vietnam  to  communism  before 
the  next  election.  But  there  was  also 
Rule  2,  learned  shortly  thereafter,  in 
Korea:  Do  not  fight  a  land  war  in  Asia 
with  US  ground  combat  troops  either. 
Three  Presidents,  starting  with  Truman, 
managed  to  satisfy  both  constraints 
during  their  terms  and  passed  the 
challenge  on  to  their  successors.  The 
problem  grew,  and  Lyndon  Johnson’s 


the  rhetoric  which  helped  so  much  to 
accomplish  it. 

For,  in  the  end,  we  can  agree  that 
McCarthy  affronted  both  Presidents 
Truman  and  Eisenhower  by  the  brutal 
and  unfeeling  nature  of  his  assault  on 
the  proprieties  and  still  have  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  he  was  also  distasteful  as  an 
inconvenience.  However  distortedly,  he 
represented  a  challenge  to  the  execu¬ 
tive’s  assumption  that  Congress  could 
not  be  trusted  with  anything  like 
disclosure  of  the  operations  of  our 


Presidency  was  crushed  in  its  first  full 
term  by  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling 
both  requirements.  But  Johnson’s 
foundering  on  Rule  2  did  not  repeal 
Rule  1  for  his  successor:  even  in  1969, 
even  for  a  Republican,  even  for  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon. 

Like  Kennedy  and  Johnson  before 
him,  Richard  Nixon  believes  he  cannot 
hold  the  White  House  for  a  second 
term  unless  he  holds  Saigon  through 
his  first. 


leaders  of  the  previous  Democratic 
administration  driven  from  office  after 
they  had  been  charged  with  having 
“lost  China.”  More  specifically,  they 
were  accused  of  losing  China  without 
trying,  without  making  full  use  of  US 
airpower  or  advisers,  without  giving 
full  support  to  an  anticommunist  Asian 
ally;  omissions  pointing  to  weakness  or 
treason.  Kennedy  and  Johnson  both 
feared  that  the  accusation  of  “losing 
Vietnam”— or  simply  “losing  a  war”— 
could  rally  again  the  hounds  of  McCar¬ 
thyism  against  their  party. 

Nixon  does  not  feel  immune  just 
because  he  once  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  that  pack.  On  the  contrary,  he 
knows  better  than  anyone  else  just 


military  and  diplomatic  policies.  The 
alarm  of  the  Eisenhower  White  House 
at  the  threat  that  McCarthy  might 
investigate  the  CIA  had  some  of  its 
origin  in  the  fact  that,  of  all  senators, 
he  was  the  least  fit  for  such  a  task;  but 
it  originated  just  as  much  in  the 
government’s  certainty  that  the  CIA 
was  not  a  proper  subject  for  the 
scrutiny  even  of  the  best  senators, 
being  an  institution  beyond  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  legislature. 

For  one  of  the  unnoticed  and  by  no 


what  he  would  try  to  do  with  such  an 
issue  if  he  were  on  the  outside  seeking 
power,  even  against  a  Republican  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  is  determined  not  to  have  to 
suffer  from  it  in  1972,  either  from 
Reagan  summoning  away  his  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  convention  or  from 
Wallace  calling  to  his  voters  in  the 
election.  (Whether  the  fears  shared  by 
Nixon  and  his  predecessors  of  a  threat 
from  the  right  are  based  on  political 
reaUty,  or  on  a  specter  of  their  own 
making,  is  not  the  issue  here.  What 
matters  is  that  four  of  the  last  five 


such  a  threat  seriously  and  Nixon  still 
does.) 

No  doubt  there  are  other  and  per¬ 
haps  even  stronger  motives  that  in¬ 
fluence  Mr.  Nixon’s  choices,  but  they 
point  in  the  same  direction.  There  is 
good  evidence  that  the  President  is, 
even  more  than  his  predecessors,  a 
“true  believer”  in  the  cold  war  prem¬ 
ises  they  all  shared,  including  that  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining  US 
power  in  Asia,  showing  strength  to  the 
Russians  and  Chinese,  containing  com¬ 
munism-monolithic  or  not— and  avoid¬ 
ing  the  reverberating  damage  of  a  US 
failure  or  humiliation. 

Which  of  these  instincts  is  the 
stronger  matters  little  in  this  case,  for 


means  least  mischievous  consequences 
of  McCarthy’s  career  was  that  its 
course  and  final  Wreck  established  for 
too  long  the  immunity  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  from  any  real  legislative  challenges 
to  the  secrecy  with  which  it  has  ever 
since  been  able  to  shroud  its  most 
fateful  decisions.  The  Senate  which 
saved  the  White  House  from  McCarthy 
managed,  in  the  process,  to  protect  the 
White  House,  at  least  for  the  next 
decade,  from  the  Senate  too.  D 


they  reinforce  each  other  in  Vietnam 
poUcy;  Saigon  must  not  “fall” .  .  . 
above  all,  not  too  soon  or  too  sudden¬ 
ly.  Those  who  imagine  otherwise,  who 
suppose  that  Nixon’s  views  on  domes¬ 
tic  politics  conflict  with  his  notions  of 
US  interests  abroad,  and  that  his 
instincts  for  political  survival  inex¬ 
orably  urge  him  toward  total  with¬ 
drawal  “no  matter  what,”  are  almost 
surely  wrong. 

During  1968  Henry  Kissinger  fre¬ 
quently  said  in  private  talks  that  the 
appropriate  goal  of  US  policy  was  a 
“decent  interval”-two  to  three  years- 
between  the  withdrawal  of  US  troops 
and  a  Communist  takeover  in  Vietnam. 
In  that  year,  an  aim  so  modest  had 
almost  a  radical  ring;  no  major  public 
figure,  in  fact,  dared  openly  to  endorse 
it.  But  in  1969,  when  Kissinger  moved 
to  the  White  House,  his  notion  took 
on  a  sharper  meaning  and  *new  ur¬ 
gency.  It  became  not  a  goal  but  a 
requirement;  and  the  “interval,”  it 
became  evident,  could  not  end  before 
November,  1972.  In  its  new,  tougher 
form,  the  doctrine  had  practical  impli¬ 
cations  for  policy  well  beyond  1972.  In 
effect,  it  meant  acting  immediately  and 
over  the  next  several  years  to  achieve 
both  an  indefinite  fighting  stalemate  in 
Vietnam  and  support  for  such  a  stale¬ 
mate  in  the  US.  And  that  aim  had 
implications  for  the  prospects  of  re¬ 
newed  escalation  of  the  air  war  in 
Indochina. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  evident  in 
Paris  by  the  spring  of  1969  that  Hanoi 
and  the  NLF  would  not  accept  terms 
that  would  meet  the  Administration’s 
needs  for  assuring  non-Communist  con¬ 
trol  in  Saigon  through  at  least  1972. 
Nor  would  the  Russians  intervene  to 
achieve  this,  as  Nixon  had  hoped.  So 
the  war  had  to  go  on. 

Total  Vietnamization?  US  miUtary 
advisers  held  out  no  hope  whatever 
that  Saigon  could  be  held  with  any 
assurance  for  three  years,  or  even  one 
year,  if  no  US  military  personnel 
remained  in  South  Vietnam.  No  fore¬ 
seeable  improvement  in  ARVN,  or 
amount  of  US  aid,  including  air  sup¬ 
port,  would  prop  up  Saigon  reliably  in 
the  face  of  North  Vietnamese  forces  if 
all  our  troops  went  home.  Both  US 
troops  and  airpower  were  needed,  in 
sizable  amounts,  for  years,  perhaps 
indefinitely. 

In  fact,  through  1969  and,  so  far  as 
is  known,  today,  the  highest  military 
leaders  have  never  judged  officially 
that  the  job  of  holding  Saigon  could 
be  done,  with  reasonable  assurance  and 
with  adequate  safety  for  remaining  US 
troops,  with  fewer  than  200,000  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  in  the  country  to 
provide  air  support,  logistics,  communi¬ 
cations,  intelligence,  self-defense,  and 


Laos:  What  Nixon  Is  Up  To 


His  two  predecessors  had  seen  the  Presidents  have  felt  compelled  to  take 
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strategic  reserve.  That  figure,  Nixon 
probably  thinks,  and  with  reason,  is 
inflated;  but  there  are  limits  to  what 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  certify  as 
“militarily  acceptable,”  and  the  semi¬ 
permanent  minimum  may  well  turn 
out  to  be  not  much  lower  than 
100,000  for  the  end  of  1972  and  after. 
It  is  more  likely  to  prove  higher;  and  it 
will  almost  certainly  not  be  less  than 
half  that  figure,  long  after  1972. 

Wth  the  military  floor  somewhere 
between  50  and  150,000  troops,  the 
political  ceiling  is  surely  not  very  much 
higher.  LBJ’s  strategy,  putting  half  a 
million  US  troops  in  the  South,  met 
the  goal  he  defined  in  his  first  week  in 
office;  he  left  the  White  House  five 
years  later  accused  of  many  things,  but 
not  of  being  the  first  President  to  lose 
a  war.  Yet  his  approach  was,  obvious¬ 
ly,  only  a  partial  success;  it  saved 
Saigon  but  lost  the  White  House.  As 
would  anyone  determined  to  hold 
both,  Nixon  drew  an  immediate  lesson: 
US  troop  levels  and  budget  costs  must 
go  down,  and  casualties,  draft  calls, 
and  news  space  must  go  down  even 
more  sharply.  In  fact,  even  50,000 
troops— still  twice  as  many  as  LBJ  had 
in  Vietnam  at  the  onset  of  the  bomb- 
ing-could  be  acceptable  to  the  public 
or,  better,  ignored  by  it,  only  if  US 
casualties  were  very  low  indeed  and 
newsworthy  North  Vietnamese  suc¬ 
cesses  anywhere  in  Indochina  almost 
nonexistent. 

Thus  Nixon’s  practical  goal— a  “Ko¬ 
rean  solution,”  as  officials  began  to 
call  it-became  clear:  to  make  Indo¬ 
china  safe  for  an  indefinite  presence  of 
I  50,000  US  troops  or  more  in  South 
I  Vietnam.  The  key  to  a  solution,  Nixon 
and  Kissinger  concluded,  was  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  role  of  airpower,  ,  and  in 
particular,  to  restore  and  increase  the 
threat  of  bombing  the  North. 

How  else,  they  reasoned,  could  Nix¬ 
on  ever  compel  successful  negotiations? 
How  could  he  induce  the  Russians  to 
use  their  leverage  for  a  settlement, 
unless  the  Russians  were  made  to 
fear— in  Laos,  say,  or  in  Haiphong— that 
they  would  become  more  directly 
involved? 

How  else  could  Nixon  deter  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces,  once  they 
recovered  from  the  1968  losses,  from 
making  embarrassing  gains  at  will  in 
Laos;  or  worse,  from  coming  south  to 
overpower  ARVN;  or  worst  of  all, 
attacking  the  reduced  US  units,  either 
destroying  them  or  forcing  them 
home? 

“Vietnamization,”  if  confined  to  the 
borders  of  South  Vietnam  and  with 
the  threat  of  escalation  excluded,  had 
no  persuasive  long-run  answer  to  these 
threats.  That,  in  the  minds  of  some  in 
Washington,  in  view  of  the  unpromis¬ 
ing  prospects  in  Paris,  was  an  argument 
for  total,  prompt  US  extrication  from 
Vietnam.  To  Nixon  and  Kissinger,  it 
meant  instead  that  a  credible  bombing 
threat  was  essential  to  their  program. 

The  policy  they  decided  on  was  in 
many  ways  a  familiar  one,  especially 
for  Republicans.  Its  main  ingredients 
were  precisely  those  prescribed  twenty 
years  ago  by  the  “Asia-first”  right-wing 
Republicans  in  Congress  for  preventing 
the  “fall  of  China”  ‘and,  later,  by 
MacArthur  and  others,  for  winning 
‘Victory”  in  Korea-the  threat  and,  if 
necessary,  use  of  US  strategic  airpower 
and  allied  Asian  troops  under  a  US- 
approved,  authoritarian,  and  anti¬ 
communist  regime,  financed  and 
equipped  by  the  US  and  using  Amer¬ 
ican  advisers  and  logistical  and  air 


support.  (Vice  President  Nixon-  had 
been  willing  to  add  some  US  ground 
combat  troops  to  that  package  to  save 
North  Vietnam  in  1954,  before  the  fall 
of  Dienbienphu,  but  this  was  consid¬ 
ered  an  aberration  at  the  time.) 

If  one  adds  the  threat  of  nuclear 
weapons— a  threat  used  privately,  Nix¬ 
on  believes,  by  Eisenhower  to  settle 
the  Korean  War,  and  later  used  public¬ 
ly  by  Secretary  Dulles  to  influence  the 
First  Indochina  War-one  has  all  the 
elements  underlying  Dulles’s  doctrine 
of  “massive  retaliation”  and  the  “New 
Look”  defense  posture  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration.  This  was  the 
policy  that  enabled  Republicans  to 
combine  aggressive  rhetoric  with  a 
limited  defense  budget  throughout  the 
years  when  Nixon  was  Vice  President. 
As  an  academic  strategist  during  that 


What  he  was  then  threatening,  as  he 
had  done  before  the  election,  was 
“decisive”  bombing  of  targets  long 
proposed  by  some  US  military  chiefs 
and  their  political  spokesmen:  Hai¬ 
phong,  “military  targets”  in  Hanoi  and 
unrestrictedly  throughout  the  North, 
the  dikes,  the  communications  with 
China.’ 

Second,  Nixon  believed  the  threat 
would  be  newly  credible  and  effective 
because  he  would  demonstrate  to  Ha¬ 
noi  that  it  could  be  carried  out 
without  destroying  his  own  political 
base  or  ability  to  govern  the  US. 
Johnson  had  lost  these,  in  Nixon’s 
view,  because  he  had  combined  in¬ 
adequate  air  attacks  with  excessive 
numbers  of  ground  troops,  US  casual¬ 
ties,  and  draft  calls.  Once  those  num¬ 
bers  were  diminished,  Nixon  believed, 
the  American  public  and  its  representa- 


period,  Henry  Kissinger  dissented  from 
this  formula  mainly  by  stressing  the 
role  of  “tactical”  nuclear  weapons  (in 
the  book.  Nuclear  Weapons  and  For¬ 
eign  Policy,  which  made  his  reputation). 
But  in  Nixon’s  Administration,  the 
threat  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Indochina 
is  not— as  yet,  at  least— an  essential  part 
of  the  strategy  of  Kissinger  and  Nixon 
(except,  as  usual,  to  deter  Chinese 
intervention)-though  they  have  point¬ 
edly  refused  explicitly  to  foreclose 
their  use.  The  new  strategy  differs 
from  the  old  mainly  in  relying  on  the 
strategic  threat  of  non-nuclear  bomb¬ 
ing. 

But  how  could  Nixon  and  Kissinger 
believe,  after  the  experience  of  the 
Sixties,  that  threats  of  massive  bomb¬ 
ing  could  solve  their  problems  in 
Indochina?  What  could  new  threats 
promise  now,  when  the  practice  of 
sustained  bombing  under  Johnson  had 
in  fact  failed  to  deter  or  physically 
to  prevent  even  the  Tet  offensive? 

Nixon’s  answer  was  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  had  moved  too  gradually  and  too 
predictably,  and  had  never  threatened 
or  used  heavy  enough  bombing.  This  is 
what  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  been  saying 
all  along,  though  Nixon  had  no  need 
to  take  instruction  from  them.  He  was 
using  a  language  he  shares  with  the 
generals  when  he  explained  after  the 
Cambodian  invasion  that,  whereas 
Johnson  had  moved  “step  by  step,” 

This  action  is  a  decisive  move,  and 
this  action  also  puts  the  enemy  on 
warning  that  if  it  escalates  while 
we  are  trying  to  deescalate,  we 
will  move  decisively  and  not  step 
by  step. 


tives  in  Congress  would  accept  even  a 
semi-permanent  and  geographically  ex¬ 
tended  war,  financed  by  America  but 
with  direct  American  combat  action 
limited  primarily  to  airpower. 

That  was  a  bold  judgment  to  make  in 
1969.  Yet  the  North  Vietnamese  had  to 
be  forced  to  accept  this  judgment  if 
Nixon’s  threat  of  bombing  were  to 
deter  them  from  challenging  a  protract¬ 
ed  American  presence,  or  bring  them, 
ultimately,  to  accept  his  terms  for  a 
“just  peace.”  Only  convincing  demon¬ 
strations  of  his  willingness  and  ability 
to  escalate  could  bring  that  about. 

The  notion  of  “warning  demon¬ 
strations”  has  thus  been  central  to  the 
tactics  of  Nixon  and  Kissinger,  and  it 

’  See  Les  Gelb  and  Morton  H.  Hal- 
perin,  “Only  a  Timetable  Can  Extricate 
Nixon,”  Washington  Post  Outlook  sec¬ 
tion,  May  24,  1970;  and  Halperin, 
“Vietnam:  Options,”  New  York  Times, 
Op-Ed  page,  November  7,  1970.  The 
press  has  oddly  failed  to  take 
account  of  these  two  remarkable  “in¬ 
side”  pieces  on  White  House  threats 
and  intentions,  warning  of  further 
escalation  by  Nixon;  or  to  explore  the 
views  of  these  two  analysts,  each  of 
whom  served  both  Johnson  and  Nixon 
in  highly  sensitive  positions  dealing 
with  Vietnam  policy,  Halperin  having 
served  until  September,  1969,  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  Henry  Kissinger  in  the  White 
House. 

This  discussion  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  thinking  of  these  former  col¬ 
leagues,  Halperin  in  particular— though 
they  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  any 
of  the  interpretations  presented  here— 
as  it  does  to  a  number  of  others  with 
comparable  governmental  experience 
who  cannot  be  named. 


explains  the  sequence  of  political 
threats  and  offensive  actions  they  have 
taken  over  the  last  two  years.  As  early 
as  the  spring  of  1969,  our  first  air 
attacks  on  Cambodia-not  officially 
announced  and  little  noticed  in  the 
US-were  soon  followed  by  a  warning 
to  Hanoi  which  was  inserted  in  an 
otherwise  moderate  speech  by  Nixon 
on  a  Vietnam  settlement. 

At  the  same  time  the  bombing 
expanded  in  Laos,  and  a  series  of 
bombing  raids  began  on  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  As  these  raids  continued.  Admin¬ 
istration  officials  gradually  dismantled 
Johnson’s  1968  “understanding”  which 
had  strictly  limited  the  justification  for 
such  raids.  Finally,  in  his  televised 
interview  with  the  press  on  January  5, 
1971,  the  President  virtually  aban¬ 
doned  this  “understanding.”^ 

The  ground  invasion  of  Cambodia 
took  place  in  spring,  1970;  in  the  fall, 
troops  landed  in  North  Vietnam;  now 
we  are  supporting  an  invasion  of  Laos. 
In  each  case  the  White  House  has 
conveyed  unmistakable  warnings  to 
Hanoi  that  more  such  action  was  to 
come. 

All  of  these  actions  could  be,  and 
were,  defended  as  tactics  necessary  to 
delay  enemy  build-ups  or  “spoil”  ene¬ 
my  offensives.  Indeed,  all  of  them  may 
keep  things  quieter  in  South  Vietnam, 
in  the  short  run.  They  make  offensive 
action  difficult  and  costly  for  the  North 
Vietnamese,  thus  delaying  a  new  offen¬ 
sive  until  Hanoi  once  again  faces  the 
inescapable  need  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices.  They  do,  in  short,  buy  time, 
with  US  airpower  and  thousands  of 
Asian  lives.  The  airpower,  especially 
the  lavish  use  of  armed  helicopters, 
substitutes  for  US  troops.  The  fewer 
American  troops  in  Vietnam,  the  more 
need  for  US  airpower  throughout  Indo¬ 
china,  if  US  losses  are  to  be  cut  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  prevented  from 
taking  the  initiative. 

Of  course  this  view  can  be  chal¬ 
lenged  on  tactical  grounds  as  well.  By 
expanding  the  war,  the  US  com¬ 
manders  are  multiplying  their  risks  and 
committing  themselves  to  protracted 
war  in  three  countries,  for  only  limited 
gains.  In  Laos,  for  example,  US  heli¬ 
copter  losses  and  South  Vietnamese 
casualties  may  turn  out  to  be  sizable. 

A  right-wing  coup  may  follow  our 
interventions-reversing  the  order  of 
events  in  Cambodia— with  complex  re¬ 
percussions,  possibly  including  an  in¬ 
creased  Chinese  combat  presence, 
which  would  automatically  cause  US 
nuclear  contingency  plans  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  consideration  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  if  not  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  And  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
considerable  ability,  as  in  Cambodia,  to 
respond  to  our  moves  in  the  border 
areas  by  enlarging  their  control  else¬ 
where. 

But,  as  the  White  House  planners  see 
it,  none  of  this  tactical  argument  really 
matters.  The  domestic  risks,  in  their 
view,  are  not  great  ones,  even  in  the 
worst  circumstances.  After  an  unpopu¬ 
lar  beginning,  the  operation  in  Cam- 

^  Nixon  claimed  that  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  had  violated  another  under¬ 
standing  that  our  “unarmed  reconnais¬ 
sance  planes  could  fly  over  North 
Vietnam  with  impunity,”  although  for¬ 
mer  high  officials  in  the  Johnson 
Administration  have  denied  that  there 
was  any  such  understanding.  Nixon 
went  on  to  state  that  “if  they  say 
there  is  no  understanding  in  that 
respect”— as  Hanoi  leaders  do  say— 
“then  there  are  no  restraints  whatever 
on  us.” 
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bodia  showed  to  Nixon’s  satisfaction 
that  the  war  can  be  reduced  in 
visibility  while  expanding  geographi¬ 
cally,  so  long  as  US  ground  units  are 
not  involved. 

In  fact,  tactical  success  is  not  what 
these  initiatives  are  all  about.  Their 
real  significance,  in  every  case,  is  that 
they  are  concrete  warnings  to  the 
Hanoi  leadership,  and  to  their  Soviet 
and  Chinese  allies— violent  warnings  to 
back  up  verbal  threats. 

They  warn,  first,  of  what  Nixon  is 
willing  to  do  and  feels  free  to  do 
without  consulting  Congress  or  feeling 
limited  by  Johnson’s  precedent.  Each 
one  of  the  measures  listed  above  broke 
a  restraint  maintained  or  eventually 
imposed  by  Lyndon  Johnson  in  his 
campaign  to  bring  “pressures  on  Ha¬ 
noi.”  There  were,  after  all,  some  good 
reasons  for  observing  those  limitations, 
and  many  of  those  reasons  are  still 
plausible.  Nixon’s  actions  thus  serve  all 
the  more  forcefully  as  deliberate  sig¬ 
nals  to  his  opponents  that  he  will  not 
be  bound  by  earlier  constraints. 

His  actions  demonstrate,  further¬ 
more,  how  far  Nixon  thinks  he  can  go 
by  using  the  rationale  of  “protecting 
the  lives  of  American  troops”  and  the 
formula  of  “limited-duration  inter¬ 
diction  operations,  to  permit  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  withdrawal  of  US  forces.” 
These  terms— Hanoi  is  meant  to  no¬ 
tice— could  be  used  just  as  well  for  the 
“limited”  ground  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  to  destroy  depots  and  bases 
above  the  DMZ  that  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  General  Ky.  The  same 
language  could  be  used  to  justify  the 
mining  and  aerial  destruction  of  the 
port  of  Haiphong;  or  full-scale  attacks 
on  the  land  and  water  links  to  China 
and  on  “military  targets”  throughout 
the  North  including  Hanoi.  All  of  these 
could  be  described  as  “limited  in  time 
and  space.” 

In  fact,  each  one  of  these  moves 
could  be  presented  as  a  logical  pro¬ 
gression  in  a  series  of  “interdictions” 
running  from  south  to  north,  just  as 
the  present  attacks  in  Laos  “logically” 
followed  the  closing  of  the  port  of 
Sihanoukville  by  the  Lon  Nol  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  invasion  of  Cambodia. 
Each  step  could  be  explained  as  “clos¬ 
ing”  a  remaining  door  in  the  channel 
of  war  materiel  to  North  Vietnamese 
and  NLF  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

To  be  sure,  none  of  these  steps 
could  reliably  close  off  that  necessary 
trickle  of  supplies  from  the  North, 
even  if  they  were  all  taken  together. 
But  Nixon  has  been  told  this;  again, 
that  is  not  what  such  threatened  moves 
are  about.  They  point,  rather,  toward 
the  program  that  the  US  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  urged  over  the  last 
decade  in  the  absence  of  a  permanent 
and  “acceptable”  settlement  by  Hanoi: 
the  final  destruction  of  “the  will  and 
capability  of  North  Vietnam  to  wage 
war.”  Or  to  survive. 

Not  that  Nixon  hopes  or  expects 
this  ultimate  escalation  will  be  neces¬ 
sary;  his  threats  and  commitments 
make  it  contingent  on  North  Viet¬ 
namese  behavior.  Hanoi’s  leadership  is 
left  two  options  for  avoiding  this 
punishment.  It  can,  tacitly  but  per¬ 
manently,  accept  things  pretty  much  as 
they  are  in  the  South,  without  initiat¬ 
ing  heavy  combat,  or  with  no  more 
than  can  be  handily  contained  by 
South  Vietnamese  ground  forces  with 
US  air  support.  The  war  would  con¬ 
tinue  but  military  action  would  taper 
off  and  US  casualties  would  virtually 
cease.  Or  else,  bowing  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  the  American  people  will 
support  a  low-level  or  airpower  war 
indefinitely,  and  that  the  American 
President  will  meet  any  attempt  to 
convert  it  to  a  high-cost  war  by 
burning  North  Vietnam  to  the  ground, 
the  Hanoi  leaders  can  seek  to  conclude 
a  formal  settlement  on  US  terms. 

US  officers  choose  to  call  the  first 
possibUity  a  “Korean  solution”— 
though  it  could  mean  permanent  war 
and  permanent  US  air  operations— 
because  it  combines  a  permanent  US 
presence  with  very  low  US  casualties. 
The  second  possibility,  which  defines 
Nixon’s  aim  of  “winning  a  just  peace,” 
would  more  truly  be  a  “Korean  solu¬ 
tion,”  especially  in  view  of  Nixon’s 
conviction  that  settlement  in  Korea 
was  based  on  the  threat  of  massive 
bombings.  Faith  in  either  possibility 
permits  Nixon  to  deny  charges  that  he 
has  chosen  a  “no-win”  strategy. 


So  Che’s  prescription,  finally,  is 
turned  around  to  Nixon’s  ends.  Not 
only  did  the  short-run  problem  of 
lowering  US  casualties  during  a  gradual 
and  limited  reduction  of  strength-the 
problem  of  “getting  through  ’72”— 
invite  a  broadening  of  the  battleground 
to  include  the  border  bases  and  supply 
routes  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Far 
more  important,  the  symbolism  of 
such  widening-the  dramatic  crossing 
of  frontiers  in  defiance  of  domestic 
protest  and  contrary  expectations-was 
uniquely  suited  to  making  credible 
Nixon’s  crucial  threat:  to  extend  the 
battleground  to  all  of  North  Vietnam. 
From  the  moment  that  Sihanouk’s 
ouster  cleared  the  way,  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  the  search  for  a  second 
“Korea”  would  lead  the  President  to 
institute  a  second  and  a  third  “Viet¬ 
nam”— to  warn  the  North  he  could 
create  a  fourth. 


In  Laos  the  Administration  is  show¬ 
ing  that  it  has  learned  its  “lessons  from 
Cambodia.”  No  American  rifle  units  in 
action,  crossing  borders  or  shooting 
white  college  students.  No  promises, 
no  bulletins,  no  news  at  all,  in  fact.  No 
statement  on  the  operation  by  the 
President.  Instead,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  the  helicopters  and  amtracs 
moved  across  the  border,  Nixon  went 
before  the  TV  cameras  with  a  brief 
message  on  ecology,  beginning  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  White  House  press  release): 

In  his  Tragedy,  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral,  T.  S.  Elliott  (j/c) 
wrote,  “Clean  the  air.  Clean  the 
sky.  Wash  the  wind.”  [«c] 

1  have  proposed  to  the  Congress 
a  sweeping  and  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  to  do  just  that,  and  more-to 
end  the  plunder  of  America’s  nat¬ 
ural  heritage. 
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Ancient  Greeks 

Chester  G.  Starr 

Many  illustrations,  chronological  charts,  and  maps 
have  been  integrated  with  the  text  to  make  this  a 
work  of  unusual  unity  and  impact.  Professor  Starr’s 
emphasis  is  upon  the  formative  and  persistent  fac¬ 
tors  of  Greek  civilization  and  culture:  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  country;  the  agricultural  patterns  of  its 
life;  its  religious,  philosophical,  and  political  values, 
and  its  legacy  to  later  civilizations.  20  four-color 
plates,  81  halftones,  6  two-color  maps,  8  two-color 
charts.  $7.95 

Grand  Old  Party 

POLITICAL  STRUCTURE 
IN  THE  GILDED  AGE,  1880-1896 

Robert  D.  Marcus 

“A  substantial  contribution  to  the  distressingly  slim 
literature  on  our  political  instimtional  history  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  His  arguments  and 
documentation  are  impressive.”  — Harold  M. 
Hyman,  Rice  University.  “A  valuable  addition  to 
our  understanding  of  the  Gilded  Age.”— George 
H.  Mayer,  author  of  The  Republican  Party,  1854- 
1966  $7.95  • 
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of  Discord 

STUDIES  OF  ANOMIE: 

SUICIDE,  URBAN  SOCIETY,  W^R 

Elwin  H.  Powell 

Three  manifestations  of  modern  social  alienation 
are  discussed  in  this  new  work,  which  investigates 
predisposing  factors  toward  suicide  and  urban  un¬ 
rest,  and  advances  a  cogent  view  of  war’s  relation 
to  crime  and  mass  suicide.  $7.50 
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From  Slavery 
to  Public  Service 

ROBERT  SMALLS,  1839-1915 
Okon  Edet  Uya 

A  hero  overnight  to  Northern  abolitionists  and 
Southern  blacks,  Robert  Smalls  began  his  public 
career  by  running  the  vessel  “Planter”  through  the 
Confederate  guns  of  Charleston  harbor  to  freedom. 
His  subsequent  career  typifies  the  problems,  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  disappointments  of  the  black  American 
leaders  of  the  Reconstruction  Bra.  1  map,  frontis¬ 
piece.  $6.00 

The  Napoleonists 

A  STUDY  IN 

POLITICAL  DISAFFECTION,  1760-1960 
E.  Tangye  Lean 

Why  did  the  Napoleonists— Fox  and  Whitbread, 
Queen  Caroline,  Byron,  etc.— commit  themselves 
to  a  foreign  ruler?  Tangye  Lean  probes  their  back¬ 
grounds  and  applies  his  original  findings  to  the  po¬ 
litical  behavior  of  such  neo-Napoleonists  as  Lloyd 
George,  Kim  Philby,  and  others.  “A  strikingly  orig¬ 
inal  and  impressive  work  of  imagination  and  schol¬ 
arship.”— Arthur  Koestler.  5  color  plates,  34  half¬ 
tones,  4  text  illustrations,  endpaper  maps.  $12.75 

Israel 

A  SOCIETY  IN  TRANSITION 
V.  D.  Segre 

A  prominent  Israeli  scholar  discusses  a  half-century 
of  Israel’s  history  in  this  volume,  which  begins  with 
the  development  of  the  small  Jewish  community  in 
Palestine  in  1917,  covers  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  examines  Israel’s  current  rela¬ 
tions  with  her  Arab  neighbors.  4  maps.  $9.95 
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Stanislaus  Joyce 

Edited  by  GEORGE  H.  HEALEY 

Now  published  in  its  entirety  for  the  first  time,  the 
diary  of  James  Joyce’s  younger  brother  is  a  delightful 
and  welcome  addition  both  to  literary  history  and  to 
literature.  Written  between  1903  and  1905  in  Dublin, 
the  diary  not  only  sheds  light  on  his  famous  brother, 
but  is  itself  fascinating  reading.  Since  the  passage  of 
time  has  removed  or  modified  the  reasons  for  omitting 
certain  passages  from  the  first  edition,  some  thirty-six 
additional  pages  of  manuscript  are  now  included.  The 
explanatory  notes  have  been  revised  and  extended, 
and  a  postscript  has  been  added.  192  pages.  $6.00 

Masks  of  Love 
and  Death 

Yeats  as  Dramatist 

By  JOHN  REES  MOORE 

This  absorbing  book  explains  why  William  Butler  Yeats 
felt  compelled  to  become  a  dramatist,  and,  through 
comprehensive  close  readings,  shows  how  the  inter¬ 
action  of  literary  patriotism  and  poetic  ideals  gave 
his  plays  form  and  coherence.  Professor  Moore  uses 
Yeats’s  doctrine  of  the  mask  as  a  key  to  unravel  both 
the  technique  and  the  meaning  of  the  plays.  All  the 
plays,  from  The  Countess  Cathleen  to  The  Death  of 
Cuchulain,  are  examined  against  the  background  of 
Yeats’s  idea  of  the  theater,  his  special  conception  of 
the  hero,  his  dramatic  uses  of  poetic  language,  and 
his  attempts  to  create  an  Irish  theater. 

370  pages.  $9.75 

A  Renaissance 


Storybook 


Selected  and  edited  by  MORRIS  BISHOP 

For  lovers  of  good  stories  Morris  Bishop  has  selected 
twenty-nine  Renaissance  tales  from  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  England.  Some  of  the  narratives, 
like  those  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Dr.  Faustus,  are 
famous;  others  will  probably  be  new  even  to  those 
who  know  the  period  well.  Machiavelli,  Cer¬ 
vantes,  Margaret  of  Navarre,  Bandello, 
Deloney,  and  Breton  are  among  the 
authors.  About  half  the  selections  are  newly 
translated  by  Mr.  Bishop.  As  in  the  two  pre¬ 
viously  published  volumes,  A  Classical  Story¬ 
book  and  A  Medieval  Storybook,  Alison  Mason 
Kingsbury's  illustrations  add  charm  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  book.  320  pages.  $7.50 
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No  TV  or  news  photos  of  the 
invasion  were  permitted;  cameramen 
were  barred  from  recording  what  we 
and  our  allies  were  doing  to  the 
natural  heritage  of  their  neighbors. 
(The  Vietnamese  were  struck,  a  New 
York  Times  account  reported,  by  the 
lushness  of  the  yet  undefoliated  jungle 
they  were  entering.)  Instead  viewers 
were  offered  pictures  of  the  moon  and 
of  the  staging  areas  at  Khe  Sanh:  an 
uncanny  juxtaposition,  the  war-created 
moonscapes  near  the  DMZ  compensat¬ 
ing  for  the  lack  of  live  coverage  of  the 
lunarization  of  Laos. 

What  will  this  new  invasion  mean  to 
the  people  of  Laos?  War  is  not  new  to 
them,  nor  are  foreign  soldiers  or 
American  bombers;  yet  they  are  now 
feeling  the  impact  of  all  these  in  a  new 
and  terrible  way.  As  in  Cambodia,  the 
first  operations  are  in  relatively  un¬ 
populated  areas;  and  as  in  Cambodia, 
the  North  Vietnamese  forces  will  most 
Ukely  fight  back  in  more  heavily 
populated  lowlands  and  against  towns, 
where  our  bombers  and  armed  heli¬ 
copters  will  seek  them  out.  Then  the 
refugees  will  come-many  of  them 
from  areas  where  they  have  lived  for 
years  in  the  vicinity  of  Pathet  Lao  or 
North  Vietnamese  troops-to  the  fetid 
enclosures  on  the  outskirts  of  towns 
that  are  not  being  bombed,  leaving 
their  dead  behind  them. 

“We  have  learned  one  thing  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia,”  the  counsel  for  the 
Kennedy  Subcommittee  points  out. 
“The  mere  presence  of  enemy  forces 
does  not  lead  to  refugees.  Heavy 
battles  do;  US  bombing  does.” 

As  an  essential  part  of  Nixon’s 
“winding  down  the  war”  for  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  American 
pilots  were  sent  to  inflict  the  war  more 
heavily  on  Laos  and  Cambodia.  In  the 
fall  of  1969,  more  than  600  sorties  a 
day  were  being  flown  over  Laos;  some 
of  the  heaviest  months  of  bombing  in 
the  war  occurred  in  that  year,  and 
again  in  1970.  The  number  of  refugees 
in  Laos  had  already  risen  sharply  in 
1968,  after  American  bombers  were 
shifted  in  late  March  from  North 
Vietnamese  targets  to  areas  in  both 
northern  and  southern  Laos. 

But  in  the  first  twelve  months  of  the 
Nixon  Administration,  the  number  of 
refugees  nearly  doubled.  The  official 
estimate  for  the  end  of  1969— certainly 
a  low  one-was  at  least  240,000  (in  a 
population  of  under  three  million).  In 
the  first  eighteen  months  there  were  at 
least  30,000  civilian  casualties,  includ¬ 
ing  more  than  9,000  killed.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  refugees  continued  to  rise  in 
1970;  by  the  fall  it  was  almost  three 
times  the  estimate  for  February,  1968.^ 
Then  in  November  of  last  year,  US 
bombing  escalated  sharply  in  Laos. 

Whatever  the  impact  of  recent  events 
on  the  flight  of  people  within  Laos,  it 
is  likely  soon  to  be  magnified  by  the 
effects  of  operations  similar  to  those  in 
Cambodia,  where  well  over  a  million 
refugees  have  been  “generated”  during 
the  last  nine  months  (in  a  population 
of  about  6.7  million).  There  is  no 
available  estimate  of  the  number  of 

^See  the  Kennedy  Subcommittee  Staff 
Report,  “Refugee  and  Civilian  War 
Casualty  Problems  in  Indochina.”  (Sub¬ 
committee  to  Investigate  Problems 
Connected  with  Refugees  and  Escapees 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
United  States  Senate,  September  28, 
1970.)  Also  see  Senator  Kennedy’s 
“sanitized”  summary  of  two  classified 
reports  on  war  victims  in  Laos,  re¬ 
leased  February  7,  1971. 


civilian  deaths  in  Cambodia  since  last 
spring’s  invasion. 

How  many  will  die  in  Laos? 

What  is  Richard  Nixon’s  best  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  Laotian  people 
—“enemy”  and  “non-enemy”— that  US 
firepower  will  kill  in  the  next  twelve 
months? 

He  does  not  have  an  estimate. 
He  has  not  asked  Henry  Kissin¬ 
ger  for  one,  and  Kissinger  has  not 
asked  the  Pentagon;  and  none  of  these 
officials  has  ever  seen  an  answer,  to 
this  or  any  comparable  question  on  the 
expected  impact  of  war  policy  on 
human  life.  And  none  of  them  differs 
in  this  from  his  predecessors.  (Systems 
analysts  in  the  bureaucracy  make  esti¬ 
mates  as  best  they  can  of  factors 
judged  pertinent  to  poUcy;  “costs”  or 
“benefits,”  “inputs”  or  “outputs.”  The 
deaths  of  “non-combatant  people” 
have  never  been  regarded  by  officials 
as  being  relevant  to  any  of  these 
categories.) 

Officials  would,  however,  have  an 
answer  of  some  sort  if  other  parts  of 
the  government  or  the  press  or  the 
public  had  ever  demanded  one.  Were  it 
not  for  the  Kennedy  Subcommittee 
there  would  be  no  over-all  official 
calculations  of  past  casualties  in  Viet¬ 
nam -not  even  the  underestimated  fig¬ 
ures  that  have  been  made  available. 
But  as  a  result  of  that  questioning  and 
the  subcommittee’s  own  surveys  and 
analyses,  we  now  know  that  at  least 
300,000  civilians  have  been  kOled  in 
South  Vietnam -mostly  by  US  fire- 
power-between  1965  and  1970,  out 
of  at  least  one  million  casualties.  Of 
these,  the  subcommittees’s  calculations 
indicate  that  about  50,000  civilians 
were  killed  in  Nixon’s  first  year  in 
office,  about  35,000  in  the  first  half  of 
his  second,  and  more  than  that  in  the 
second  half.  (So  the  war  is  not 
“winding  down”  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  any  more  than  for 
their  neighbors;  as  would  be  apparent 
to  the  American  public  if  such  figures 
were  flashed  on  the  evening  TV  news 
along  with  US  and  “enemy”  casual¬ 
ties.) 

But  even  the  Kennedy  Subcommit¬ 
tee  has  made  no  effort  to  calculate 
deaths  and  injuries  from  American 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam;  or  to 
elicit  estimates  of  future  victims 
throughout  Indochina.  Nor  have  the 
press  and  television.  Nor  has  there 
been  any  public  demand  for  this 
information. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  two 
decades  of  American  official  and  pub¬ 
lic  ignorance  about  and  indifference  to 
our  impact  upon  the  people  of  Indo¬ 
china  that  one  must  understand  the 
ease  with  which  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion  has  sold  the  slogan:  “The  war  is 
trending  down.”  To  agree  with  that 
proposition— and  it  is  scarcely  ques- 
tioned-is  to  define  “the  war”  narrow¬ 
ly  as  “what  is  trending  down”:  US 
ground  troops,  US  casualties,  budget 
costs.  It  is  simply  to  ignore  those 
aspects  of  the  war  that  are  “trending 
up”-.  US  air  operations  and  ground 
fighting  outside  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  resulting  deaths  and  casualties 
we  are  sponsoring  in  Laos  and  Cam¬ 
bodia.  But  it  cannot  really  be  said  that 
this  narrowed  perception  is  simply  a 
hallucinatory  trick  played  by  the  Nix¬ 
on  Administration  on  the  public. 
Americans  have  always  seen  the  Indo¬ 
china  war  this  way. 

US  military  officers  are  sometimes 
better  at  perceiving  things  clearly. 
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“War  is  killing  people,”  a  RAND 
physicist  was  once  instructed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Curtis  LeMay,  one  of  history’s 
“terrible  simplifiers.”  “When  you  kill 
enough  people,  the  other  side  quits.” 

But  the  new  Administration  is  aban¬ 
doning  the  previous  crude  strategy  of 
ground  combat  “attrition,”  with  its 
bloody-minded  calculus  of  “body 
counts”  and  abstruse  models  of  the 
birth  rate  of  young  “enemy  males”  to 
be  killed  in  the  future.  Most  of  the 
victims  that  the  new  strategy  kills  as  a 
result  of  its  “warning  demonstrations” 
have  no  place  in  bureaucratic  calcula¬ 
tions.  The  same  is  true  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  North  Vietnamese  people 
who  will  be  threatened  if  their  leaders, 
continuing  thirty  years  of  armed  strug¬ 
gle,  decide  to  fight  against  a  “Korean 
solution.”  The  plans  for  air  war  de¬ 


A  Spy  for  God: 

The  Ordeal  of  Kurt  Gerstein 
by  Pierre  Joffroy. 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 

319  pp.,  $6.95 

W.  H.  Auden 

“The  man  who  will  not  act  except 
in  total  righteousness  achieves 
nothing.  He  does  not  enter  the 
path  of  progress  and  he  is  not  true 
because  he  is  not  real  ....  The 
man  who  seeks  to  be  true  must 
run  the  risk  of  being  mistaken,  of 
putting  himself  in  the  wrong.” 

—Karl  Jaspers 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  book  reduces 
me  to  tears  as  this  one  did.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  not 
committed  suicide  in  a  French  prison 
in  1945,  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  hanged  at  Nuremberg  as  a  war 
criminal;  yet,  on  finishing  it,  1  find 
myself  sharing  Martin  Niemoller’s  con¬ 
viction  that  he  was  a  saint. 

He  was  tall,  with  grey-blue  eyes, 
his  temples  and  the  back  of  his 
neck  shaved  in  the  Prussian  style. 

A  wide  expanse  of  forehead  on  a 
narrow  head,  big  ears  that  stuck 
out  slightly,  a  large  nose  somewhat 
flattened  above  a  full  mouth,  of 
which  the  firmly  modelled  upper 
lip  seemed  to  crush  the  lower  as 
though  by  an  impulse  from  within. 

Kurt  Gerstein  was  born  in  1906,  one 
of  seven  children.  His  father  was  a 
judge,  an  upright  man  according  to  his 
standards,  which  were  those  of  the 
upper  middle  class  before  1914.  Cer¬ 
tain  things  were  simply  “not  done,” 
for  example: 

...  to  disobey  one’s  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  superiors,  to  show  lack  of 
respect  for  the  Imperial  family  or 
for  constituted  authority,  to  marry 
someone  of  inferior  status  or  to  be 
on  too  friendly  terms  with  Jews, 
though  these  might  be  quite  hon¬ 
orable  people. 

Even  as  a  child,  Kurt  Gerstein  seems 
to  have  been  a  maverick,  estranged 
both  from  his  parents  and  his  siblings. 
He  never  referred  to  his  father  as 
“father”  but  always  simply  as  Er,  and 
the  “mother”  in  his  early  life  was  not 
his  own  but  his  Catholic  nursemaid 
Regina,  a  position  later  occupied  by 
his  Berlin  housekeeper,  Leokadia  Hinz. 
At  school,  though  he  was  obviously 


signed  by  General  LeMay  may  then  be 
carried  out  by  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Joseph  Alsop,  whose  column  not¬ 
ing  the  “cool  courage”  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  Laos  had  been  distributed 
widely  by  the  White  House,  wrote 
several  days  after  the  Laos  invasion: 
“As  of  now,  Richard  M.  Nixon  is 
beginning  to  appear  as  one  of  our 
better  war  presidents.” 

The  passage  our  war  President  chose 
to  recall  to  the  American  people  that 
Monday  afternoon  of  the  invasion  does 
not  have  to  do  with  air  pollution,  or 
with  any  ordinary  defilement.  It  speaks 
of  murder.  It  is  a  chorus  of  horror 
chanted  as  murder  is  being  done,  in 
full  view,  at  the  wishes  of  a  ruler,  for 
reasons  of  state. 


the  brightest  in  his  class,  he  was  often 
in  trouble  for  not  doing  his  work. 
After  passing  his  Arbitur,  he  decided 
to  become  a  mining  engineer,  a  job  at 
which  he  was  very  successful.  The  arts 
meant  nothing  to  him,  but  he  had  a 
passionate  wish  to  know.  He  displayed 
many  manic  traits: 


He  drove  himself  remorselessly. 
Eating,  drinking  and  sleeping  were 
time-consuming  occupations,  a 
waste  of  substance.  ...  He  slept 

less  than  five  hours  a  night,  there 
was  always  so  much  to  do. 

A  devout  Christian,  in  his  spare  time 
he  ran  summer  camps  for  boys,  who 
all  seemed  to  have  adored  him,  though 
some  later  felt  the  need  to  rebel 
against  his  overwhelming  personality. 


Clear  the  air!  clean  the  sky!  wash 
the  wind!  take  stone  from  stone 
and  wash  them. 

The  land  is  foul,  the  water  is  foul, 
our  beasts  and  ourselves  defiled 
with  blood. 

A  rain  of  blood  has  blinded  my 
eyes.  .  .  . 

How  how  can  I  ever  return,  to  the 
soft  quiet  seasons? 

Night  stay  with  us,  stop  sun,  hold 
season,  let  the  day  not  come,  let 
the  spring  not  come. 

Can  I  look  again  at  the  day  and  its 
common  things,  and  see  them 
all  smeared  with  blood,  through 
a  curtain  of  falling  blood? 

We  did  not  wish  anything  to 
happen. .  .  . 

In  life  there  is  not  time  to  grieve 
long. 

But  this,  this  is  out  of  life,  this  is 


On  May  1,  1933,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Nazi  Party.  To  those 
who  objected,  he  said:  “You’re  criti¬ 
cizing  it  from  the  outside.  No  man 
should  pass  judgment  on  matters  of 
which  he  has  not  first-hand  knowledge. 
You  must  go  and  see  for  yourself— to 
Hell  if  need  be.” 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  in 


trouble.  In  1935,  at  a  performance  of 
a  racist  play,  Wittekind,  he  stood  up, 
wearing  his  party  badge,  and  shouted 
“Shame!,”  for  which  he  was  badly 
beaten  up.  In  September,  1936,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  six  weeks  for  distribut¬ 
ing  illegal  pamphlets  of  the  Confes¬ 
sional  Church.  As  a  result  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Party,  dismissed 
from  the  Ministry  of  Mines,  and  de¬ 
barred  from  public  service. 

He  decided  to  study  medicine,  but 
was  presently  again  in  trouble  for 


out  of  time, 

An  instant  eternity  of  evil  and 
wrong.  .  .  . 

These  lines  are  almost  unbearable  for 
an  American  to  read,  in  the  year  1971, 
after  the  other  years.  If  we  are  ever  to 
return  to  the  soft  quiet  seasons— and 
we  have  not  earned  an  easy  passage- 
enough  Americans  must  look  past 
options,  briefings,  pros  and  cons,  to 
see  what  is  being  done  in  their  name, 
and  to  refuse  to  be  accomplices.  They 
must  recognize,  and  force  the  Congress 
and  President  to  act  upon,  the  moral 
proposition  that  the  US  must  stop 
killing  people  in  Indochina:  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  hves  we  have  lost,  nor  the 
lives  we  have  taken,  give  the  US  any 
right  to  determine  by  fire  and  airpower 
who  shall  govern  or  who  shall  die  in 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos.  □ 


practicing  it  before  he  was  fully  quali¬ 
fied.  In  1937  he  married.  In  July, 
1938,  he  was  again  arrested  on  account 
of  his  relations,  in  this  case  quite 
innocent,  with  an  opposition  group 
that  wanted  to  restore  the  Monarchy, 
and  was  sent  to  Welzheim  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  near  Stuttgart.  Fortunately, 
he  had  made  a  good  impression  on  one 
of  his  Gestapo  interrogators,  who  man¬ 
aged  to  get  him  out  after  six  weeks. 
His  father,  who  by  now  had  become 
an  ardent  Nazi,  pulled  strings  so  that, 
on  June  10,  1939,  he  was  readmitted 
to  Party  membership. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Nazi 
authorities  started  their  euthanasia  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  elimination  of  the  old 
and  incurably  sick,  and  one  of  their 
victims  in  1941  was  Gerstein’s  sister- 
in-law,  Berta.  His  reaction  to  this  was 
to  decide  to  join  the  Waffen  SS  which 
miraculously,  in  view  of  his  record,  he 
succeeded  in  doing,  and,  because  of  his 
training  as  a  mining  engineer  and  a 
doctor,  was  appointed  to  their  Hygiene 
Institute  in  Berlin.  This  was  just  at  the 
time  when  a  typhus  epidemic  had 
broken  out  among  the  German  armies 
in  Russia. 

Gerstein,  aided  by  two  of  his 
former  pupils,  Armin  Peters  and 
Horst  Dickten,  proceeded  to  show 
what  he  could  do.  They  devised, 
first,  a  delousing  apparatus  for 
uniforms,  blankets  and  under¬ 
clothes,  using  high  pressure  steam, 
which  destroyed  not  only  the  lice 
but  also  their  excrement,  and 
secondly  a  mobile  water-filter  unit. 
Both  were  approved  by  the  Army 
and  proved  highly  successful.  .  .  . 
Later  they  produced  a  floating 
pump  for  use  against  mosquitoes, 
a  new  type  of  hospital  bed  and 
special  delousing  vehicles. 

As  a  result,  Gerstein  soon  became  a 
VIP,  traveling  all  over  Germany  and 
occupied  Europe  and  with  an  appar¬ 
ently  inexhaustible  expense  account  of 
which  he  took  full  advantage.  Every¬ 
where  he  went,  he  bought  up  large 
stocks  of  food  and  rare  articles.  Inter¬ 
viewed  in  1968  by  M.  Joffroy,  Horst 
Dickten  said: 

He  had  two  objects  in  mind.  First, 
to  suborn  important  people  with 
the  princely  gifts  he  made  them.  It 
was  a  triumph  every  time  he  got 
another  high-ranking  soldier  or  civ¬ 
il  servant  in  his  power— and  I  may 
say  that  there  were  plenty  of 
them.  And  this  first  operation 
paved  the  way  for  the  second. 


He  Descended  into  Hell  in  Vain 
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Captivating. . . 

“The  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  La  Tour  du  Pin 
must  be  welcomed  with  special  attention.  The 

time,  the  place,  the  circumstance  of  Madame 
de  La  Tour  du  Pin’s  birth  coincided  to  give  her 
a  very  choice  seat  in  the  theatre  of  life.  She 
was  nineteen  years  old  and  serving  at  court 
when  the  French  Revolution  began  . .  . 

The  glimpses  she  gives  us  of  life  at  Versailles  are 
of  a  wonderful  immediacy  and  among  the  most 
fascinating  in  her  book  .  .  .  Her  book  will  be 
read  with  pleasure.’’— Stanley  loomis. 

Book  World 

“Her  memoirs  are  every  bit  as  fascinating 
as  Madame  de  Stael’s.’’— JOHN  weightman. 

The  Observer 

“Madame  de  La  Tour  du  Pin  illustrates  by 
her  intellect  and  language  the  great  virtues  of 
the  Age  of  Reason :  clarity,  sanity,  wit. . . . 

She  is  especially  good  at  suggesting  the 
quicksands  of  treachery  that  made  life  during 
the  Terror  such  a  devastating  experience.’’ 
—Newsweek 

“Reveals  a  woman  who  took  the  worst  blows 
a  disorienting  world  had  to  offer,  and  remained 
amused,  serene,  whole  .  .  .  With  wit  and 
unsentimental  precision  she  recollected  the 
exact  details  of  a  world  that  had  vanished  .  . . 

What  delights  today’s  reader,  though,  is  less 
the  first-hand  history  than  the  self-portrait . .  . 

She  knew  Great  Men  in  her  time  and  she 
leaves  a  delicate  but  firm  impression  that  none 
of  them— kings  and  emperors  included— was 
quite  safe  in  her  company.’’ 

—MELVIN  MADDOCKS,  Time 

MEMOIRS  OF  MADAME 
DE  LA  TOUR  DU  PIN 

Translated  by  Felice  Harcourt 
Introduction  by  Peter  Gay 

A  selection  of  the  History  Book  Club 
Illustrated  •  Appendices  •  Index 
$8.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
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which  was  far  more  important: 
helping  people  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camps.  .  .  .  The  goods— mainly 
food  and  medical  supplies— were 
either  sent  in  through  the  aircraft 
factory  at  Oranienburg  or  else 
smuggled  into  the  camp  at  night 
with  the  help  of  guards  whom  we 
had  bribed. 

Because  of  his  status  as  the  leading 
decontamination  expert,  an  invitation 
to  visit  Hell  was  not  long  in  coming. 
Two  doctors  came  to  visit  him.  “We 
need  two  trucks  capable  of  pumping 
exhaust  gas  into  a  closed  chamber.  Can 
you  suggest  a  suitable  method?”  Ger- 
stein  roughed  out  a  design  on  the  spot. 
“You  need  only  fit  the  trucks  with  an 
auxiliary  engine.”  Then,  on  June  8, 
1942,  a  Major  Gunther  walked  into  his 
office. 

“Lieutenant  Gerstein,  you  are  re¬ 
quired  to  procure  260  kilos  of 
prussic  acid  within  the  shortest 
possible  time.  You  will  be  required 
to  accompany  it  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  its  use  in  place 
of  the  gas  at  present  being  used.” 

The  official  German  euphemism  for 
extermination  of  human  beings  was 
Entwesung,  in  English  decontamina¬ 
tion,  so  it  was  as  an  expert  in 
exterminating  lice  that  Gerstein  came  to 
Belzec  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  exact¬ 
ly  what  went  on.  He  wrote  a  report  on 
this  in  French  when  a  prisoner  of  war, 
which  Mr.  Joffroy  prints  in  full.  Most  of 
the  horrors  are  by  now  well-known,  but 
on  this  occasion  there  was  an  added 
touch.  After  the  Jews  had  been  pushed 
into  the  chamber  and  the  doors  closed, 
the  Diesel  pump  refused  to  start,  and 
it  took  two  hours  and  forty-nine 
minutes  to  get  it  going. 

Now  that  he  knew  the  worst,  Ger¬ 
stein  went  to  everybody  he  could 
think  of  who  might  be  able  to  get  the 
news  to  the  Allies  and  the  neutral 
countries,  but  nobody  would  believe 
him.  Here  are  some  typical  reactions. 

The  Papal  nuncio:  “Go  away.  Get 
out!” 

A  member  of  the  Dutch  Resist¬ 
ance:  “I  told  them  [the  British]. 

But  they  simply  refused  to  believe 
anything  so  atrocious.” 

An  official  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment:  “It  appears  to  me  inadvisa¬ 
ble,  in  view  of  the  incredible 
nature  of'  these  allegations,  and 
our  complete  inability  to  give 
assistance  in  the  event  of  their 
being  true,  to  circulate  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  manner  proposed.” 

A  German  Protestant  pastor  and 
anti-Nazi:  “Your  friend  is  mad.” 

The  International  Red  Cross: 
“We’re  in  a  terrible  dilemma.  A 
woman  member  of  the  Committee 
is  urging  us  to  issue  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Germany.  But  how 
can  we?  If  we  were  to  protest. 
Hitler  would  denounce  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  we  should  have  to 
give  up  all  our  work  in  favor  of 
the  Allies  and  on  behalf  of  pris¬ 
oners  of  war,  the  occupied  terri¬ 
tories,  civilian  internees  and  so  on.” 

Gerstein  had  hoped  that  the  Allied 
planes  would  shower  leaflets  on  Ger¬ 
many  telling  the  facts.  Whether  the 
Germans  would  have  believed  them 
seems  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  Hitler 
called  off  the  euthanasia  program  be¬ 
cause  the  facts  had  gotten  around,  and 
he  was  afraid  of  disaffection  among 
Catholic  soldiers,  but  then  the  facts 


came  from  the  Germans  themselves, 
not  from  people  with  whom  they  were 
at  war.  Anyway  the  Allies  did  nothing. 
He  had  dirtied  his  hands  in  vain.  By 
supplying  gas  he  had  made  himself  an 
accomplice  in  crime.  He  was  on  occa¬ 
sions  able  to  perform  little  acts  of 
sabotage,  but  his  only  concrete 
achievement  was  to  modify  the  gas 
Zyklon  B  so  that  it  killed  a  little  less 
painfully. 

Besently  he  began  to  arouse  suspi¬ 
cions.  Some  of  the  doctors  in  Ausch¬ 
witz  even  thought  he  was  planning  to 
blow  the  camp  up.  By  1944,  the  SS 
had  decided  he  was  too  slow  in 
delivering  and  were  ordering  their  gas 
through  another  channel.  He  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  generals  who  were 
planning  to  assassinate  Hitler,  though 
he  believed  them  mistaken.  They  sim¬ 
ply  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Hitler  and 
then  win  the  war:  Gerstein  believed 
that  nothing  but  total  defeat  could 
atone  for  what  had  been  done.  How  he 
escaped  being  arrested  and  shot  re¬ 
mains  a  mystery.  As  the  Russians 
advanced,  the  authorities  made  plans 
to  eliminate  all  those  who  had  worked 
in  the  camps.  Foreigners  were  to  be 
shot:  Germans,  like  the  bestial  Captain 
Wirth,  were  sent  to  fight  the  Yugosla¬ 
vian  Partisans. 

When  the  war  ended  he  surrendered 
to  the  French  and  wrote  his  report.  At 
first  he  was  allowed  a  good  deal  of 
liberty,  but  he  ended  up  in  the  high 
security  prison  of  Cherche-Midi, 
charged  with  “war-crimes,  murder  and 
complicity.”  They  seem  even  to  have 
suspected  him  of  having  invented  the 
gas  chamber.  He  might  have  accepted 
such  a  fate  for  himself,  but  he  was 
tormented  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  mentioned  the  names  of  several 
people  who  had  tried  to  do  something, 
with  the  result  that  they  too,  thanks 
to  him,  were  arrested.  On  July  26, 
1945,  he  hanged  himself  in  his  cell. 
The  body  was  buried  in  a  communal 
grave  under  the  name  of  Gastein,  so 
that  “Gerstein”  remained  on  the  list  of 
Wanted  Persons  long  after  he  was  dead. 

At  Nuremberg,  efforts  were  made, 
principally  by  the  Americans,  to  sup¬ 
press  his  report,  for  what  political 
reasons  we  shall  never  know.  Finally, 
on  August  27,  1950,  a  German  denazi¬ 
fication  court  sitting  on  his  case  ruled 
that  he  had  been  a  Nazi  and  remained 
one. 

Mr.  Joffroy ’s  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  case  by  a  remark  of  Leon  Poliakov 
in  his  book  The  History  of  Anti- 
Semitism: 

Our  personal  conviction  is  abso¬ 
lute.  .  .  .  The  German  Gerstein  was 
a  just  man  among  the  Gentiles. 

At  first  he  was  skeptical.  He  thought 
his  inquiry  would  only  take  a  few 
weeks’  time  and  that  he  would  proba¬ 
bly  find  it  was  simply  a  case  of  a  man 
who  thought  it  safer  to  have  a  foot  in 
both  camps.  It  took  him  two  years  and 
eight  months.  His  conclusion:  “I  have 
not  juggled  with  facts  or  with  texts, 
and  I  have  accepted  as  essentially  true 
Gerstein’s  own  account  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,  having  verified  most  of  the 
details.” 

Let  Karl  Barth  have  the  last  word: 

Gerstein  was  a  truly  remarkable 
figure  such  as  could  only  have 
existed  and  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  context  of  that  time 
and  those  terrifying  dilemmas. 

□ 
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A  Dialogue  Underground 


Daniel  Berrigan,  S.J.,  and  Robert  Coles 

In  early  July,  1970,  I  was  asked  by  a 
group  of  young  doctors  and  divinity 
students  to  visit  Lewisburg  Federal 
Prison,  where  Father  Philip  Berrigan 
and  David  Eberhardt  were  being  held 
in  solitary  confinement  after  they  had 
undertaken  a  fast  to  protest  a  series  of 
alleged  harassments  and  restrictions 
which  many  in  the  Catholic  peace 
movement  felt  were  designed  to  pres¬ 
sure  Daniel  Berrigan,  then  still  under¬ 
ground,  to  turn  himself  in  ^NYR, 
November  5,  1970). 

Upon  his  return  from  Lewisburg,  I 
met  with  Daniel  Berrigan  to  tell  him 
about  his  brother's  medical  condition; 
and  soon  thereafter,  two  weeks  before 
Daniel  Berrigan’s  capture  on  Block 
Island,  we  began  a  series  of  recorded 
conversations  which  lasted  for  seven 
days.  What  follows  is  the  first  of 
several  excerpts  from  these  conversa¬ 
tions  that  will  appear  in  The  New 
York  Review;  the  complete  text  will 
be  published  in  September  as  The 
Geography  of  Faith. 

R.C. 

CoLES:  You  keep  mentioning  what  1 
suppose  we  could  call  the  “outside”  or 
“objective”  problems— which  plague  all 
continents  and  nations.  How  about 
violence  and  hate  and  exploitation  in 
what  is  loosely  called  the  movement? 
How  about  the  brutishness  one  can 
presumably  find  in  the  underground, 
which  is  presumably  made  up  of 
people  who  are  escaping  from  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  violence  of  the 
society  but  which  clearly  has  in  it 
people  who  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
violence  and  endanger  innocent  lives? 

BERRIGAN;  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  rhythms  in  everyone’s  life 
which  require  the  kind  of  passive 
suffering  that  John  of  the  Cross  speaks 
about.  When  the  Weatherman  phenom¬ 
enon  was  growing  I  had  a  choice  of 
going  forward  with  that  development, 
and  somehow  making  an  adjustment 
and  being  at  the  side  of  the  people 
who  were  preparing  for  violence  and 
becoming  less  and  less  concerned  with 
nonviolence.  Or  I  had  the  option  of 
standing  aside,  and  I  chose  to  do  so 
because  I  couldn’t  accept  that  kind  of 
approach,  that  violence.  And  I  felt  it 
important  to  tell  those  students  going 
in  the  Weatherman  direction  what  I 
felt,  even  if  it  meant  they  would  no 
longer  want  to  talk  with  me— which 
would  be  sad.  I  hope  that  one  day 
sanity  and  compassion  and  community 
will  assert  themselves  over  all  of  us, 
the  violence-prone  in  the  movement 
and  the  violence-prone  who  run  coun¬ 
tries  and  order  bombers  to  drop  bombs 
and  men  to  shoot  at  men. 

C:  Do  you  think  that  day  is  near  at 
hand? 

B:  I  am  not  so  pessimistic  about 
some  of  the  students  as  I  am  about 
some  of  our  politicians.  I  know  some 
young  people  who,  have  been  Weather¬ 
men.  They  have  gone  through  great 
personal  anguish  and  tried  to  change 
this  society,  without  much  success, 
which  they  cannot  forget.  When  they 
were  picked  up  by  the  police  they 
were  not  underground,  but  they  were 
picked  up  in  communes  which  they 
were  forming  for  students  and  for 
working  people  and  they  were  doing 
what  the  Panthers  had  been  doing  in 
New  York  City.  They  were  with  the 
people.  They  were  dealing  with  stu¬ 
dents,  especially  high-school  students, 
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and  with  the  poor.  Now  they  are  in 
jail,  and  with  very  high  sentences  for 
what  they  did. 

C:  What  did  they  do? 

B:  They  were  involved  in  trashing  in 
Chicago,  both  at  the  Convention  and 
later  when  there  were  those  other 
explosions  going  on,  too;  and,  as  I 
said,  that’s  all  over  with  now  because  I 
believe  they  have  undergone  a  change 
of  attitude. 

C:  Then  you  feel  that  the  law 
should  not  punish  them  for  what  they 
have  done? 

B:  Let  me  speak  personally.  At  this 
point  the  law  is  after  me.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  look  upon  myself  as  a 
criminal  and  I  would  feel  that  in  a 


available  I  could  go  on  with  the  kind 
of  work  which  I  have  always  done 
throughout  my  life.  I  never  tried  to 
hurt  a  person.  I  tried  to  do  something 
symbohc  with  pieces  of  paper.  We  tend 
to  overlook  the  crimes  of  our  political 
and  business  leaders.  We  don’t  send  to 
jail  Presidents  and  their  advisers  and 
certain  congressmen  and  senators  who 
talk  like  bloodthirsty  mass  murder¬ 
ers.  We  concentrate  obsessively  and 
violently  on  people  who  are  trying  to 
say  things  very  differently  and  operate 
in  different  ways. 

C  •  How  would  you  apply  your 
thinking  to  those  on  the  political  right 
who  would  like  the  same  kind  of 
immunity  from  prosecution  and  the 
same  kind  of  right  to  stay  out  of  jail 
in  their  underground? 

B:  Well,  that  subject  came  out  very 
acutely  at  our  trial;  the  judge  and  the 
prosecution  essentially  asked  me  the 
same  question  you  just  did.  How 
would  we  feel  about  people  invading 
our  offices  and  burning  our  files?  And 
our  answer  was  a  very  simple  thing:  if 
that  was  done,  the  people  who  did  it 
should  also  present  their  case  before 


the  public  and  before  the  judiciary  and 
before  the  legal  system  and  work  it 
through  and  submit  themselves  to  what 
we  went  through. 

C:  Well,  how  about  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Klan  who  was  arrested  a  while 
back  and  went  through  the  process 
you  describe— and  as  a  result  went  to 
jail? 

B:  Yes,  I  think  he  is  now  in  jail. 

C:  Would  you  argue  that  he  perhaps 
should  have  taken  to  the  underground? 

B;  Well,  it  seems  to  me  what  we 
have  got  to  discover  is  whether  non¬ 
violence  is  an  effective  force  for  hu¬ 
man  change.  The  Klansmen,  as  I 
understand  it,  have  been  rather  violent 
over  the  years;  so  their  methods  are 
not  ours. 

C;  Are  their  methods  any  different 


B:  Well,  1  look  upon  the  Weather¬ 
men  as  a  very  different  phenomenon 
because  I  have  seen  in  them  very 
different  resources  and  purposes.  I 
believe  that  their  violent  rhythm  was 
induced  by  the  violence  of  the  society 
itself— and  only  after  they  struggled  for 
a  long  time  to  be  nonviolent.  I  don’t 
think  we  can  expect  young  people, 
passionate  young  people,  to  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  nonviolent  when  every  pressure 
put  on  them  is  one  of  violence— which 
I  think  describes  the  insanity  of  our 
society.  And  I  can  excuse  the  violence 
of  those  people  as  a  temporary  thing.  I 
don’t  see  a  hardened,  long-term  ideo¬ 
logical  violence  operating,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Klansmen. 

C:  You  don’t  see  that  kind  of 
purposeful  and  unremitting  violence  in 
the  stu-dents? 

B:  Well,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
violence  I  do  see  in  them  will  not  take 
over  and  dominate  them.  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  work— so  that  it  doesn’t 
happen. 

C:  This  issue  is  a  very  important 
point,  and  I  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  deal  with  because— in  my  opinion 
and  I’ll  say  it— you’re  getting  close  to  a 


position  that  Herbert  Marcuse  and 
others  take:  you  feel  that  you  have  the 
right  to  decide  what  to  “understand” 
and  by  implication  be  tolerant  of,  even 
approve,  and  what  to  condemn  strong¬ 
ly  or  call  “dangerous”  at  a  given 
historical  moment.  You  feel  you  have 
the  right  to  judge  what  is  a  long-term 
ideological  trend,  and  what  isn’t,  and 
you  also  are  judging  one  form  of 
violence  as  temporary  and  perhaps 
cathartic  and  useful  or  certainly  under¬ 
standable,  with  the  passions  not  neces¬ 
sarily  being  condoned,  whereas  another 
form  of  violence  you  rule  out  as 
automatically  ideological.  It  isn’t  too 
long  a  step  from  that  to  a  kind  of 
ehtism,  if  you’ll  forgive  the  expression 
—to  an  elitism  that  Marcuse  exempli¬ 
fies,  in  which  he  condones  a  self-elect¬ 
ed  group  who  have  power  and  force 
behind  them,  who  rule  and  outlaw 
others  in  the  name  of,  presumably,  the 
“better  world”  that  they  advocate. 
There  is  something  there  that  I  find 
very  arrogant  and  self-righteous  and 
dangerous. 

B ;  O.K.  Well,  let’s  agree  to  differ  on 
that,  maybe  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  certain  risk  that  I  am  willing  to  take 
in  regard  to  those  young  people— a  risk 
that  1  would  be  much  less  willing  to 
take  in  regard  to  something  as  long¬ 
term  and  determined  and  as  formidable 
as  the  Klan.  But  1  am  willing  to  say 
that  there  is  always  danger  in  taking 
these  risks,  and  that  the  only  way  in 
which  I  can  keep  free  of  that  danger, 
reasonably  free  of  it,  is  by  saying  in 
public  and  to  myself  that  the  Weather¬ 
man  ideology  (for  instance)  is  going  to 
meet  up  with  people  who  are  going  to 
be  very  harshly  and  severely  critical  of 
it,  as  I  have  been  and  will  be;  in  fact, 
at  the  point  in  which  their  rhetoric 
expresses  disregard  of  human  life  and 
human  dignity,  I  stand  aside  and  I  say' 
no,  as  I  will  say  no  to  the  war 
machine.  But  I  discern  changes  in  our 
radical  youth,  including  the  Weather¬ 
men.  And  again,  I  have  hope  for  them, 
hope  they  will  not  be  wedded  to 
violence. 

C:  You  feel  they  are  no  longer  what 
they  were? 

B:  '  Well,  at  least  now  there  are 
divisions  among  them  that  are  very 
significant,  and  with  respect  to  the 
general  agreement  that  they  have  to 
remain  underground  and  do  under¬ 
ground  work,  there  are  very  different 
reasons  among  them  for  doing  that. 
Many  of  them  have  gone  underground 
to  work  with  the  poor,  rather  than  to 
use  dynamite. 

C:  They  are  not  all  of  a  piece? 

B:  Absolutely  not. 

C;  They  vary  in  many  ways? 

B:  We  simply  cannot  talk  about  just 
one  stereotype  of  the  Weathermen,  or 
one  kind  of  rejection  of  our  society.  I 
am  going  to  try  to  work  with  them. 

C;  Work  at  communicating  with 
them? 

B:  Right,  and  disagree  with  them 
thoroughly  at  times;  because  there  is 
an  absolutely  crucial  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  burning  down  of  property 
and  the  destroying  of  human  lives. 

C:  You  feel  the  courts  and  all  of  us 
as  citizens  should  understand  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two? 

B:  Yes,  and  not  only  understand  the 
distinction  but  embody  it  and  gear 
their  actions  to  that  kind  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  This  was  acutely  in  my  mind 
when  I  went  to  Catonsville.  I  wanted 
to  emphasize  how  wantonly  lives  have 
been  squandered  in  Asia— with  no  one 
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punished  for  doing  so;  whereas  we  get 
stiff  sentences  for  trying  to  highlight 
the  tragedy  by  burning  up  government 
paper. 

C."  You  mentioned  a  little  while 
back  that  you  especially  have  hope  for 
our  young  who  are  university-educated 
and  who  have  their  ideals  if  not  their 
actions  grounded  in  certain  values  that 
you  share.  I  strongly  disagree -in  the 
sense  that  1  have  not  found  that 
people  in  universities  (or  for  that 
matter  many  others  who  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  have  proclaimed  the  brotherhood 
of  man)  are  any  more  immune  to 
arrogance  and  meanness  and  vicious¬ 
ness  and  snobbery  than  others  of  us 
are.  Many  of  the  people  1  work  with 
(they  are  now  called  “middle  Ameri¬ 
cans”)  are  young  people-and  you 
don’t  talk  about  them,  maybe  don’t 
know  them.  You  mention  young  peo¬ 
ple  often,  but  large  numbers  of  young 


people  are  not  going  to  universities,  are 
not  necessarily  involved  in  politics,  and 
may  not  be  inspiring  to  people  like 
you  or  me  because  they  lack  a  political 
consciousness.  But  some  of  these 
young  people  may  not  be  as  murder¬ 
ous  as  some  of  the  young  people 
you’re  talking  about. 

I  think  we’ve  got  to  face  squarely 
murderousness  everywhere,  even  within 
our  own  ranks  or  among  our  colleagues 
or  whatever.  I  can’t  be  any  more 
hopeful  about  some  of  the  young 
Weathprmen  or  some  of  the  other 
young  radicals  than  I  am  about  the 
young,  nonideological  workers  in  this 
country,  or  for  that  matter  the  South¬ 
ern  whites  I’ve  worked  with  in  the 
past.  After  all,  one  can  say  that  in  the 
past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  Southern 
white  people  have  gone  through  some 
very  significant  changes,  and  have  re¬ 
sponded  in  ways  that  neither  they  nor 
to  my  knowledge  many  of  the  leaders 


in  the  civil  rights  movement  believed 
possible  at  the  time  (say  1960  or  1962 
or  1963)  the  civil  rights  struggle  was 
being  waged  in  that  region.  In  1962,  I 
heard  very  tough  members  of  SNCC 
and  CORE  say  that  any  school  deseg¬ 
regation  in  Mississippi  was  ten  or 
fifteen  years  off! 

I  don’t  quite  know  how  to  put  this 
clearly,  but  I  get  a  feeling  that  some¬ 
times  we  reserve  for  ourselves  the  right 
to  ignore  the  most  flagrant  kinds  of 
ideological  rigidity,  intellectual  arro¬ 
gance  or  meanness,  and  internecine 
warfare  within  our  own  cadres,  then 
turn  on  others  and  criticize  them  for 
demonstrating  similar  qualities  of  mind 
and  spirit.  We  deny  others  the  kind  of 
understanding  and  charity  and  com¬ 
passion  we  ask  for  ourselves. 

B:  WeU,  I  have  no  real  difficulty 
with  the  kind  of  reservations  you  are 
expressing.  It  seems  to  me  that  practi¬ 
cally  everything  we  do  or  try  to  do 


produces  a  very  tentative  attitude 
among  intellectual  people— who  worry 
and  should  worry  about  a  lot  of 
dangers  and  sins  we  are  all  prey  to.  I 
must  say  I  am  operating  in  our 
discussion  out  of  a  two-edged  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  university  is  the  place 
where,  ideally  and  even  sometimes  in 
fact,  humanity  and  human  values  are 
at  least  respected.  1  have  no  illusions 
about  what  happens  in  classrooms  and 
what  happens  among  academics— with 
their  political  jockeying  for  power  and 
place.  It  all  goes  together-the  valuable 
things  in  our  universities  and  the 
ugliness,  the  essential  ugliness  of  so 
much  of  that  scene.  But  on  the  other 
hand  I  did  see  in  three  years,  three 
very  full  years  at  Cornell,  which  was 
my  last  kind  of  experience-I  did  see 
great  things  happening  to  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  community,  and  I  was  one 
of  the  most  savage  critics  of  90 
percent  of  what  was  going  on  among 
students,  faculty,  and  mostly  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  So,  despite  my  reserva¬ 
tions,  1  do  retain  a  conviction  that  the 
university  is  going  to  be  a  crucial 
proving  ground  for  man’s  survival. 

On  the  other  hand  I  feel  that  the 
university  scene  is  progressively  con¬ 
demning  itself  to  death,  and  that  the 
university  as  we  have  known  it,  just  as 
the  church  as  we  have  known  it,  is  not 
going  to  survive.  Even  so,  there  is 
much  that  is  important  going  on  in 
both  of  those  scenes— in  our  universi¬ 
ties  and  our  churches:  people  are 
pushing  and  shoving  one  another,  and 
looking  at  themselves  in  new  and 
honest  ways.  One  finds  so  much 
surface  there  and  so  much  rage,  so 
much  selfishness,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  much  grandeur,  so  much  real 
self-criticism.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
university  should  be  such  a  scene— 
because  just  as  there  are  so  many 
contradictions  in  American  society,  so 
one  finds  those  contradictions  on  our 
campuses.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  having  gone  through  the  Fifties, 
gone  through  the  McCarthy  era,  we  are 
now  seeing  analogous  dangers  from  the 
left. 

V\4ll,  you  sense  my  ambivalence 
here.  I  was  attracted  to  the  university 
scene  because  I  had  a  growing  feeling 
that  there  I  could  learn  in  a  kind  of 
laboratory,  a  kind  of  hothouse  labora¬ 
tory  of  human  expression  and  human 
passion— I  could  learn  what  man  might 
become  or  what  he  might  refuse  to 
become  or  how  he  might  condemn 
himself  to  become  nothing.  And  when 
I  chose  to  live  in  a  university  setting  I 
guess  I  lost  touch, .  let’s  say,  with 
working-class  people  and  their  strug¬ 
gles,  or  the  ghettos  and  their  struggles, 
or  the  South  and  its  struggle.  But 
living  in  a  university  seemed  very  like 
the  church  scene  so  familiar  to  me— in 
the  sense  that  a  long  tradition  was  in 
the  throes  of  something  very  hard  to 
define,  something  having  to  do  with 
the  struggle  of  life  against  death. 

But  any  scene  of  mixed  life  and 
death  is  extremely  instructive  for  the 
future,  and  is  bound  to  be  confusing 
and  ambiguous  and  troublesome.  I  feel 
now  as  though  I  am  being  too  abstract 
with  you.  Maybe  I  do  tend  to  condone 
things,  and  need  to  be  reminded  of 
that;  or  maybe  I  do  gloss  over  things 
because  people  I  am  instinctively  or 
traditionally  sympathetic  to  (rather 
than  Klansmen)  are  doing  them.  The 
scene  I’m  in,  like  all  scenes,  I  guess,  is 
very  skillful  in  concealing  its  own 
inherent  ugliness,  glossing  over  it  with 
various  self-justifications. 
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C:  The  radical  scene? 

B:  Obviously,  yes.  What  1  am  plead¬ 
ing  for,  what  I  continue  to  plead  for, 
is  that  we  see  the  reasons  some  of  our 
radical  youth  have  turned  in  the 
directions  they  recently  diave  turned. 

To  be  very  concrete,  1  have  felt  that 
the  Weatherman  phenomenon  need  nev¬ 
er  have  occurred,  and  according  to 
right  reason  should  not  have  occurred, 
and  in  times  which  were  less  assailed 
by  corrupt  authority  and  corrupt  pow¬ 
er  need  not  have  occurred.  The  first 
instincts  and  the  first  tactics  of  these 
young  people,  at  least  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  young  people,  were  not 
violent.  They  became  violent.  1  ask 
why. 

C:  So  you  say  our  society  has  driven 
them  to  this? 

B:  That  is  the  simplest  way  of 
putting  it,  and,  you  know,  we  could  be 
very  concrete  about  this,  and  I  could 
say  that  on  the  scene  I  knew,  if  there 
had  been  a  different  chronicle  of 
events  in  the  late  1960s,  the  young 
people  would  not  be  so  bitter  and 
disHlusioned. 

C:  You  could  say  that  about  the 
Klan— that  our  society  has  driven  them 
to  do  what  they  do. 

B:  Well  then,  all  right,  all  right,  and 
there  again,  let  the  Klan  come  forward 
and  speak  out  its  program,  and  let  the 
Klan  examine  its  own  beginnings. 

C:  In  the  South  one  can  hear  the 
Klan  doing  precisely  that  all  the  time! 
Anyway,  I  don’t  mean  just  the  Klan.  I 
am  trying  to  say  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
say  that  people  do  only  what  society 
drives  them  to  do.  1  am  concerned 
with  the  issue  of  the  individual’s  moral 
responsibility.  I  don’t  believe  we  are 
social  automatons,  at  the  mercy,  al¬ 
ways;  of  what  politicians  and  other 
leaders  decree. 

Then  there  is  another  question  I’d 
like  to  ask  you.  How  can  a  complicated 
society  like  American  society,  a  large 
nation  of  many  groups— how  can  it  exist 
and  stay  reasonably  intact  and  allow  it¬ 
self  to  be  systematically  undermined  by 
any  group  that  uses  dynamite,  that  uses 
sustained  violence  and  justifies  that  use? 
,Now  if  you  then  say  that  every  time  this 
occurs  one  has  to  understand  endlessly 
how  the  people  in  question  got  that 
way,  came  to  do  what  they  did— then 
where  are  we?  Where  are  you  as  a 
theologian  and  /  as  a  psychiatrist- 
where  are  we  with  these  individuals; 
that  is,  where  are  we  as  citizens  of  a 
nation  that  has  laws  and  a  constitution 
which  sanctions  those  laws? 

It  is  ironic  that  here  the  two  of  us 
are  talking  about  people  who  presuma¬ 
bly  have  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
and  presumably  feel  themselves  to  have 
sensitive  consciences.  How  can  you  and 
I,  as  people  concerned  with  individuals, 
say  that  a  given  man  or  woman  is  only 
what  society  has  made  him  or  her  to 
be?  I  don’t  quite  agree  with  you.  I 
think  that  the  lives  and  deeds  of  some 
of  the  people  we  are  talking  about  are 
not  necessarily  to  be  explained  by 
what  has  been  happening  in  America  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  There  is  in 
some  of  their  behavior,  I  think,  a  kind 
of  petulance  and  meanness  that  I  don’t 
think  I  am  ready  to  explain  as  only  a 
function  of  the  American  political 
system.  I  think  at  some  point  we  have 
to  talk  about  individuals,  we  have  to 
judge  individuals— even  as  we  ourselves 
have  to  be  seen  and  maybe  condemned 
for  the  individual  ,  choices  we  have 
made,  or  not  made. 

B:  Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  our  discussion  is,  at  least  so  far,. 


lopsided  in  its  concentration  upon  the 
violence  of  a  few  who  are  out  of 
power.  We  have  not  emphasized  the 
violence  of  those  who  are  in  power.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we,  that  you,  are 
looking  at  the  society  as  a  kind  of 
Platonic  entity  which  is  self-justifying 
on  principle  and  is  functioning  on 
behalf  of  individuals  and  for  human 
life  with  a  kind  of  structured  compas¬ 
sion  and  justice  and  decency— and  it  is 
exactly  those  suppositions  I  take  issue 
with.  That  is  to  say,  the  society  itself 
is  under  judgment;  I  refer  to  its  values, 
its  deeds,  its  relationship  to  the  inter¬ 
national  community,  especially  the 
Third  World.  I  feel  that  the  best  way 
to  understand  the  violence  and  aliena¬ 
tion  of  our  young  radicals  is  to  look  at 
America’s  violence  and  America’s  alien¬ 
ation  from  the  struggle  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  for  freedom  from 
Western  imperial  rule. 

I  was  just  saying  that  our  society  has 


to  be  seen  for  the  violent  one  it  has 
been  historically-and  still  is.  My 
brother  is  in  prison  and  1  am  a  hunted 
felon— but  men  who  plot  war  and 
shout  racist  obscenities  are  high  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  federal  government  or 
governors  or  United  States  senators. 
The  government  pursues  us  just  as  it 
pursues  its  war— which  means  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  certain  all  too  consistent 
values  some  of  us  don’t  want  to 
examine  closely,  lest  we  be  made 
nervous  or  ashamed.  To  get  to  the  real 
point:  the  supposition  that  society  is  a 
competent  judge  of  its  own  members 
and  of  their  activities  ought  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  and 
suspicion.  It  is  up  to  good  men  to  do 
so  constantly.  I  simply  can’t  say  to 
you  tonight  that  I  believe  that  the 
government  as  it  is  now  constituted  is 
fit  to  judge  either  me  or  the  Klan  or 
the  Weathermen. 

C:  But  who  is  to  decide  whether  the 


government  is  fit  to  make  such  judg¬ 
ments?  Who  decides  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  hopelessly  corrupt  and  evil 
or  simply  a  government,  hence  like  all 
governments  flawed  somewhat?  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  nation,  now  200  years  old;  and 
it  is  this  nation  whose  history  in  some 
ways  haunts  us.  America  has  institu¬ 
tions  and  these  institutions  are  givens, 
in  the  sense  that  we  were  born  under  a 
certain  kind  of  government  and  in  a 
certain  nation,  and  we  grew  up  to  find 
out  that  this  is  our  country.  We  can’t 
reverse  past  history-only  try  to  make 
a  different  kind  of  history  for  our 
children  to  possess  as  their  heritage. 
You  are  saying  that  our  institutions  are 
not  fit  institutions  and  therefore  have 
no  right  to  exercise  their  authority  as 
institutions  and  determine,  for  in¬ 
stance,  how  to  deal  with  violence, 
whether  it  be  from  the  Klan  or  from 
the  Weathermen.  But  if  those  institu¬ 
tions  don’t  have  such  authority,  which 
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institutions,  which  people  do? 

B;  We  do. 

C;  Who  is  wel 

B:  Well,  we  are  that  small  and  as¬ 
sailed  and  powerless  group  of  people 
who  are  nonviolent  in  principle  and 
who  are  willing  to  suffer  for  our 
behefs  in  the  hope  of  creating  some¬ 
thing  very  different  for  those  who  will 
follow  us.  It  is  we  who  feel  compelled 
to  ask,  along  with,  let’s  say,  Bonhoef- 
fer  or  Socrates  or  Jesus,  how  man  is  to 
live  as  a  human  being  and  how  his 
communities  are  to  form  and  to  exist 
and  to  proliferate  as  instruments  of 
human  change  and  of  human  justice; 
and  it  is  we  who  struggle  to  do  more 
than  pose  the  questions-but  rather, 
hve  as  though  the  questions  were 
all-important,  even  though  they  cannot 
be  immediately  answered. 

Nly  purpose  in  life  is  not  to  set  up 
an  alternative  to  the  United  States 
government.  We  in  the  underground 
are  trying  to  do  something  else.  We 
want  to  say  no  to  everything  that  is 
antihuman,  and  to  suggest  new  ways 
for  human  beings  to  get  on  with  each 
other.  1  believe  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
happen  to  others,  that  a  new  kind  of 
life,  a  new  way  for  people  to  live  with 
one  another,  is  quite  possible-though  I 
can’t  be  as  clear  about  the  details  of 
that  hfe  as  you  might  wish,  except  to 
tell  you  at  least  this:  I  am  trying  to 
live  now  (to  pay  the  price  now  of 
living)  in  a  way  that  points  to  the 
future  and  indicates  the  directions  I 
beheve  we  must  all  take;  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  future  I  speak  of 
and  work  for  and  pray  for  will  come 
about. 

C:  You  are  living  out  your  present 
hfe  in  a  way  that  you  trust  will  make 
a  difference  to  others  yet  unborn? 

B:  Yes,  by  Uving  today  as  though 
the  kind  of  tomorrow  one  prays  for 
and  dreams  about  is  not  completely 
unobtainable. 

C:  I’d  hke  to  get  to  a  point  that  we 
almost  reached  just  a  while  ago.  I 
think  you  were  saying  or  implying  that 
people  hke  me  spend  a  lot  of  time 
discussing  the  violence  of  the  radical 
left,  or  for  that  matter  posing  it  as  an 
issue  comparable  to  the  issue  of  the 
violence  of  the  radical  right,  and  at  the 
same  time-because  of  the  kind  of  hves 
we  hve,  because  of  the  comforts  and 
privileges  we  enjoy-do  not  dare  to 
look  at  the  institutionalized  violence 
that  is  sometimes  masked  and  veiled 
but  is  part  of  everyday  hfe.  Is  that 
what  you  were  saying  or  implying? 

B:  WeU,  the  analogy  I  think  that  I 
am  drawing  upon  is  again  the  only  one 
I  know— the  Bibhcal  experience  of  a 
man, ^  Jesus.  How  does  one  really  raise 
ethical  and  political  questions  and 
explore  those  questions  in  a  real 
way-as  contrasted  to  an  academic  or 
an  inteUectual  way?  Can  someone 
question  gross  and  blatant  injustice 
from  a  hfe  situation  that  is  tied  in 
dozens  of  ways,  often  subtle  ways,  to 
that  injustice?  That  is  to  say,  it 
Wouldn’t  have  meant  much  to  many  of 
us  if  Jesus  had  raised  questions  of 
conscience  and  of  God  and  man  from 
the  position  of  a  Pharisee,  from  the 
dead  center  of  his  society. 

I  can  only  mention  a  conviction,  one 
I  have  tried  to  follow  out,  sometimes 
clumsily  and  incompletely— a  convic¬ 
tion  that  one’s  position  in  relation 
to  a  given  society  is  terribly  important, 
and  bears  constant  watching.  I  find 
across  the  board  that  the  position  of 
clerics  with  regard  to  their  ability  and 


freedom  to  communicate  (to  be  honest 
with  themselves  and  others)  resembles 
the  position  of  lawyers  or  psychiatrists, 
or  those  in  any  other  profession. 

We  are  finding  that  many  people, 
young  and  older,  find  it  unacceptable 
that  a  priest  or  minister  make  one  reli¬ 
gious  pronouncement  after  another,  and 
himself  be  immune  from  suffering  or 
risk  based  on  ethically  inspired  action; 
or  that  a  lawyer  talk  endlessly  about  the 
law  and  its  meaning  and  value  and 
purpose  and  himself  do  nothing  to 
experience  legal  jeopardy-in  order  to 
show  the  high  crimes  that  poor  and 
vulnerable  people  (from  soldiers  abroad 
to  farm  workers  at  home)  experience 
at  the  hands  of— yes!— our  lawmakers. 
My  point  is  a  very  simple  one:  that  we 
as  active  and  concerned  individuals  are 
historically  vahd  and  useful  for  the 
future  only  in  proportion  as  our  lives 


he  weaken?  Are  you  willing  to  live  and 
to  die  in  order  that  men  might  gain 
and  win  freedom— and  not  literally  die 
in  a  holocaust  or  die  the  slow  death 
that  is  the  destiny  of  millions  of  the 
'earth’s  poor,  but  die  as  a  smug  burgher 
in  order  to  live  for  justice’s  sake?  I 
can’t  conceive  of  myself  as  a  Jesuit 
priest  dying  on  behalf  of  the  Eucharist, 
dying  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the 
Eucharist,  except  in  a  very  new  way— 
except  as  the  Eucharist  would  imply 
the  fact  that  man  is  of  value  and  that 
one  does  not  kill  and  that  one  does 
not  degrade  and  violate  human  life  and 
that  one  is  not  a  racist.  Today,  in  other 
words,  the  important  questions  have  an 
extraordinarily  secularized  kind  of  con¬ 
text.  So  I  find  myself  at  the  side  of 
the  prophets  or  the  martyrs,  in  how¬ 
ever  absurd  and  inferior  a  way,  and  I 
find  no  break  with  their  tradition  in 


are  tasting  some  of  the  powerlessness 
which  is  the  alternative  to  the  wrong 
use  of  power  today;  and  that’s  where  I 
am. 

C:  At  the  edge. 

B:  At  the  edge.  I  suspect  that  in  the 
traditional  sense  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
religious  position,  because  all  of  these 
questions  are  very  rapidly  secularized. 
To  put  it  very  bluntly,  the  Jesuits  of 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century 
hved  underground  in  England  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  unity  of  the  Church.  They 
were  willing  to  do  so  rather  than  sit 
back  and  take  no  action  to  signify 
their  sense  of  horror  at  the  breakaway 
of  England,  an  event  which  was  to 
them  a  life  and  death  question.  And 
Jesuits  have  died  to  vindicate  the  truth 
of  the  Eucharist  in  other  European 
countries.  These  were,  of  course,  reli¬ 
gious  questions  posed  in  a  religious 
context. 

Rotestants  can  speak  in  the  same 
way  about  their  martyrs.  The  differ¬ 
ence  now  is,  as  a  man  like  Bonhoeffer 
illustrated  for  us,  that  the  questions 
are  being  posed  across  the  board  in  a 
way  that  says:  Shall  man  sirrvive?  Shall 


what  I  am  trying  to  stand  for. 

C:  The  Jesuits  were  politically  un¬ 
derground  and  pursued  by  the  pohce? 

B:  Oh  yes. 

C:  So  you  in  that  sense  are  going 
back  to  the  Order’s  history,  the  Jes¬ 
uits’  history? 

B:  Yes,  that  is  true,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  am  trying  to  transcend  that 
history,  because  I  think  in  one  sense 
we  cannot  in  these  times  go  back  to 
old  ideological  issues.  In  other  words,  I 
cannot  pose  in  such  a  time  as  ours 
these  questions  as  sacred  questions, 
involving  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  kind 
of  Platonic  dogma-even  though  I  hope 
I  beheve  as  firmly  in  the  reahty  of  the 
Eucharist  as  seventeenth-century  Jesuits 
did;  and  that  belief  is  still  very  much 
at  the  center  of  my  understanding  of 
my  life.  For  me  to  be  underground 
because  of  my  position  and  deeds  with 
respect  to  the  Vietnam  war-well,  I 
find  in  that  predicament  a  continuity 
of  spirit  with  what  other  Jesuits  stood 
for.  But  I  don’t  want  to  get  away  from 
something  you  were  raising  here. 

C:  I  raised  the  issue  of  how  people 
hke  me  deal  with  violence  selectively, 
in  the  sense  that  we  notice  the  explicit 


violence  of  the  political  radicals,  be 
they  at  the  right  or  the  left,  and  are 
not  so  willing  to  be  horrified  by  the 
everyday  violence  that  our  government 
either  wages  exphcitly  or  in  its  own 
way  permits,  even  sanctions,  here  at 
home. 

B:  Yes,  or  maybe  more  concretely 
and  more  nearly  to  our  own  hves,  I 
think  that  we  are,  many  of  us,  strug¬ 
gling  for  a  new  sense  of  what  a 
professional  hfe  is— whether  it  be  that 
of  the  cleric  or  that  of  the  medical 
person  or  the  teacher  or  the  lawyer  or 
whatever.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a 
revolutionary  situation  in  which  there  is 
an  increasing  awareness  that  the  struc¬ 
tures  which  purportedly  support  and 
extend  and  protect  human  conscious¬ 
ness,  human  dignity,  human  hfe,  are 
simply  not  working  on  behalf  of  man; 
and  at  that  point,  if  that  understanding 
is  verifiable,  if  it’s  true,  then  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  all  in  the  same  kettle  of 
fish,  and  we  each  of  us  must  move  our 
professional  life  to  the  edge,  so  to 
speak,  and  begin  again  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  shared  jeopardy. 

C:  So  you  are  asking  how  for 
instance  a  psychiatrist  would  do  this. 
Well,  you’re  not  asking  that.  I  suppose 
I  have  to  ask  it  of  myself-how  I 
would  move  my  hfe  and  my  work 
nearer  to  the  edge. 

B:  I  was  thinking  about  my  own 
hfe:  on  the  one  hand  I  grew  up  in  a 
certain  way,  and  until  ten  years  ago  I 
had  calmly  accepted  the  idea  that 
renewal  of  the  clerical  state  had  to  do 
with  a  renewal  of  the  energies  that  go 
with  compassion  and  understanding 
and  human  diversity.  I  beheved  that  to 
be  a  good  cleric  was  to  be  more 
available,  more  understanding— some  of 
the  things  that  come  through  in  your 
articles  when  you  discuss  your  profes¬ 
sion.  One  was  a  good  man  in  his  hfe  if 
his  hfe  was  more  and  more  available  to 
others.  I  think  that  was  right,  that  was 
sound-for  the  times.  And  then  sud¬ 
denly  I  began  to  reahze  something  else 
which  I  stih  don’t  realize  very  well, 
but  which  1  find  verified  again  and 
again.  I  keep  going  back  to  Bonhoeffer 
and  to  my  brother  and  to  Martin  King 
and  to  all  those  breakthroughs  which 
had  to  do  with  something  we  reaUy 
don’t  have  a  good  word  for. 

But  I  can  describe  something  that 
binds  the  three  men  I  have  just 
mentioned  and  others  like  them  all 
over  the  world:  they  have  dared  accept 
the  political  consequences  of  being 
human  beings  at  a  time  when  the  fate 
of  people,  of  the  world,  demanded 
that  one  not  be  merely  a  listener,  or  a 
good  friend,  but  yes,  be  in  trouble.  So, 
in  a  way  1  can  only  be  thankful  that 
my  life  has  edged  over  to  the  point 
that  I  am  now  simply,  publicly, 
church-wise,  society-wise  an  outsider,  a 
troublemaker,  a  condemned  man.  I  say 
that,  I  hope  and  pray,  not  to  be 
arbitrary,  or  romantic,  or  self-serving  in 
a  dramatic  way,  but  in  order  to 
respond  to  a  reading  of  the  times,  as 
Bonhoeffer  tried  to  read  the  times. 
And  I  am  trying  to  draw  analogies  out 
of  history  and  other  lives  without 
being  obsessive. 

C:  Or  dogmatic. 

B:  Or  dogmatic.  One  can  be  proven 
wrong;  one  can  eventually  find  oneself 
mistaken.  I  will  say  to  you  that  I 
would  not  be  severely  shaken  tonight 
if  suddenly  against  all  the  evidence  of 
the  past  years  1  was  to  discover  that  I 
was  on  the  wrong  track.  I  would  try  to 
reverse  that  track,  or  get  on  another 
track;  but  I  would  also  feel  that  it  was 
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more  important  to  have  explored  this 
track  than  not  to  have.  You  know 
what  I  mean?  To  have  entered  into 
this  present  trouble  with  the  law,  to 
have  entered  into  this  anguish,  to  have 
entered  into  this  separation  from  so 
many  people  1  love— all  of  it  has  been 
necessary,  I  believe. 

Even  if  I  were  to  reverse  myself  or 
in  an  act  of  conscience  turn  myself  in 
and  make  an  act  of  obeisance  before 
the  court,  before  the  judge,  and  ask 
for  mercy  and  go  to  jail;  even  if  I 
were  to  go  back  on  something  I  have 
started;  I  would  still  say,  or  I  hope  1 
would:  go  ahead  and  reverse  yourself, 
but  learn  from  what  you  did  and  why 
you  did  it.  I  would  still  remain  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  view  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  world,  we  must  each  of  us  explore 
and  prod  the  world,  and  enter  into 
some  kind  of  jeopardy.  I  would  still 
have  severe  trouble  with  America’s 
political  situation  and  its  professions 
and  its  churches,  and  I  would  have  to 
find  another  direction  to  make  my 
misgivings  real,  to  give  them  life 
through  action.  I  could  not  remain  at 
peace  at  the  center— so  the  issue  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  spatial— of  one’s  geogra¬ 
phy,  one’s  place,  one’s  decision  to 
stand  here,  not  there,  and  for  this 
rather  than  for  that.  Where  is  one’s 
heart  and  soul  at  work— for  what 
cause,  however  humanly  in  error  at 
times?  Again,  the  issue  is  geographic. 

C:  You  don’t  think  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  you  mention  will  always  plague 
any  kind  of  institution?  Don’t  we 
always  move  from  the  radical  critic  or 
dissenter— be  he  Christ,  be  he  Luther— 
to  consolidations,  institutional  consoli¬ 
dations,  then  to  a  serious  decline  of 
the  radical  spirit  with  a  parallel  rise  in 
cautiousness  and  institutional  rigidity? 
1  suppose  you  are  saying  that  your 
reading  of  the  times  is  such  that  we 
require  a  radical  and  active  critique  of 
our  society,  and  of  a  kind  we  may  not 
have  needed  at  some  other  points  in 
the  history  of  this  society.  Is  that  what 
you  would  say?  Or  would  you  say  that 
at  any  moment  in  any  society  the  kind 
of  radical  position  of  jeopardy  you 
spoke  of  has  to  be  assumed  by  various 
people  if  that  society  is  not  automati¬ 
cally  to  go  the  way  of,  say,  the 
Russian  Revolution  or  the  American 
Revolution  or  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  indeed  every  political  or  religious 
or  professional  institution  that  ever 
was  or  will  be. 

I  am  trying  to  distinguish  between 
your  statement  about  a  particular  mo¬ 
ment  of  history  in  America  today, 
and  the  problem  you  as  a  priest  see 
afflicting  your  church— a  problem 
which  certainly  afflicts  psychiatry  and 
psychoanalysis  a  short  thirty  years  af¬ 
ter  Freud’s  death,  a  problem  which 
seems  to  rise  once  institutions  become 
consolidated:  they  become  cautious, 
inevitably  dogmatic,  exclusive,  power¬ 
ful,  all  too  sure  of  themselves,  abusive, 
rhetorical,  and  caricatures  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  intentions  their  founders  had.  Now 
how  are  we  to  distinguish  between 
such  a  development  in  America,  as  a 
function  of  a  nation’s  200  years  of 
history,  and  the  current  emergency 
that  you  feel? 

B:  Well,  I  guess  I  could  point  to  the 
fact  that  all  kinds  of  people,  people  as 
diverse  as  nuclear  experts  like  Oppen- 
heimer  and  churchmen  like  Pope  John, 
and  spiritual  leaders  like  Gandhi  and 
Dr.  King,  expressed  a  common  belief 
that  the  scientific  revolution  has  intro¬ 
duced  altogether  new  weapons  against 
man,  and  new  elements  of  jeopardy  as 


far  as  human  life  is  concerned.  (We  can 
all  be  killed,  all  two  bilUon  of  us,  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.)  It  seems  quite 
clear  to  me  that  we  face  something 
analogous  to  crises  we’ve  had  before. 
But  we  also  face  something  which  we 
are  justified  in  calling  unique,  and 
must  deal  with  uniquely.  I  don’t  want 
to  fall  into  a  kind  of  smug,  self-con- 
tented  state-and  when  one  says  man 
has  always  had  to  deal  with  these 
problems  one  is  close  to  that  kind  of 
state.  I  want  to  say  yes,  we’ve  always 
had  these  problems  but  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  uniqueness  to  the 
threat  posed  by  American  power  right 
now— posed  in  Vietnam,  but  also  in 
other  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  (Look  at  the  corrupt  murderous 
dictators  we'  support  to  the  south  of 
us!) 

A.nd  I  want  to  say  as  simply  as  I 


know  how  that  I  don’t  feel  in  my 
bones  a  responsibility  toward  the  long 
stretches  of  history  ahead.  I’m  not 
responsible  for  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  my  words  or  to  my  “followers”  or 
to  my  church  or  to  my  society  in  500 
years.  1  believe  that  my  concern  has  to 
be  with  the  here-and-now;  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian  I  feel  bound  to  look 
about  me,  learn  what  is  happening  to 
human  beings,  and  then  respond  to 
what  I  see  and  learn  with  the  acts,  the 
deeds  of  a  brother.  I  do  not  believe 
that  learning  is  enough.  One  learns,  I 
would  hope,  to  discover  what  is  right, 
what  needs  to  be  righted— through 
work,  through  action.  What  happens 
afterward  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  who  come  after.  Here  and  now 
I  am  responsible,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
my  time  and  energy.  The  question  I 
have  to  ask  myself  every  day  is  this: 
am  I  putting  that  time  and  energy  into 
the  quest  I  know  is  needed  for  a  new 


and  more  decent  way  of  living?  I  am 
sure  that  “way”  will  have  its  faults  and 
weaknesses— but  they  will  be  the  next 
generation’s  challenge. 

C:  Meanwhile,  you  have  your  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  a  particular  human  be¬ 
ing  aUve  at  a  particular  moment  in 
history. 

B:  Yes,  and  I  believe  I  will  be 
judged  in  accord  with  the  attitudes  I 
have  shown,  and  the  efforts  in  support 
of  human  life  I  have  made,  right  here 
and  now.  I  can  only  hope  that  what  I 
do  becomes  part  of  what  I  guess  can 
be  called  “the  history  of  goodness.” 

C:  You  say  that  you  feel  American 
power  is  uniquely  dangerous  to  the 
world.  I  do  not  agree.  I  see  American 
power  as  one  element  in  the  world, 
and  one  dangerous  element.  (Of 
course,  all  power  is  potentially  danger¬ 
ous.)  But  I  do  not  see  American  power 
as  uniquely  dangerous— not  when  we 
have  before  us  the  spectacle  of  Soviet 
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power,  and  rising  Chinese  power,  and 
falling  British  power.  How  can  one 
overlook  the  murderous  greed  we  have 
seen  the  Kremlin  display?  What  is  one 
to  make  of  the  outlandish  iconography 
Mao’s  Peking  unashamedly  tries  to  im¬ 
pose  on  China,  and  maybe  all  Asia? 
Are  Britain  and  France,  with  their 
hydrogen  bombs,  their  waning  but  not 
dead  imperialist  ambitions,  not  a  dan¬ 
ger  to  many  people  in  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa? 

B:  Well,  1  am  arguing  that  we  are 
particularly  dangerous  as  a  nation— 
because  of  the  nuclear  resources  and 
armaments  we  possess,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ideological  frenzy  induced 
in  us  by  twenty  years  of  a  “cold  war.” 
1  would  never  deny  that  other  nations 
are  also  dangerous.  De  Gaulle  once  said 
something  interesting  which  1  don’t 
think  he  followed  on  very  well.  He 
said  that  since  the  great  powers  use 
violence  as  their  method  in  the  world 


it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  when 
the  smaller  powers,  the  lesser  powers, 
follow  suit.  I  think  that  was  a  sensible 
reading  of  things.  And  remember,  we 
are  the  “greatest”  of  the  great  powers, 
so  it  is  our  example  that  others  follow. 
But  the  real  question  is  what  one  does 
to  fight  the  nationalist  violence  this 
world  still  suffers  from  so  grievously.  1 
never  expect  decent  activity  from  great 
power,  whether  it  be  church  power  or 
state  power. 

C:  Or  the  professional  power  wield¬ 
ed  by  associations  of  professional  men 
(the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Bar  Association)? 

B:  Not  from  them,  either.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  are  thoughtful  human 
beings  we  look  at  those  secret  begin¬ 
nings  and  comings-together,  those  pio¬ 
neering  communities  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  which  are  very  mysterious  and  are 
very  hopeful  and  which  symbolize  at 
least  on  the  general  landscape  man’s 


goodness  struggling  for  public  expres¬ 
sion. 

C:  Yet  you  see  those  efforts  (those 
social  developments,  one  might  call 
them)  as  most  likely  doomed  by  what¬ 
ever  political  success  they  may  enjoy— 
because  such  new  beginnings  (Tillich 
would  have  called  them),  such  hopeful 
expressions  of  freshness  and  honesty 
and  openness  are  always  subject  to  the 
corruption  that  seems  to  go  along  with 
success  or  power. 

B:  Yes,  except  that  your  word  “al¬ 
ways”  is  a  very  big  word,  and  I  am  not 
sure  history  will  bear  out  the  necessity 
of  using  it.  Sometimes  I  get  the  sense 
that  in  a  way  we  are  still  part  of  man’s 
prehistory,  and  that  we  haven’t  the 
faintest  inkling  of  what  man  can  really 
turn  out  to  be  like— except  through  the 
example  of  some  of  the  saints,  some  of 
the  world’s  good  men.  Meanwhile  we 
may  have  to  muck  about  in  the  same 
way  primates  mucked  about  before  the 


“first  man”  appeared  long  ago.  So, 
that  word  “always”  on  the  whole  scale 
of  things  may  be  improperly  used. 
What  1  am  getting  at  is  that  I  don’t 
accept  the  inevitability  of,  in  a  reli¬ 
gious  sense  .  .  . 

C:  Of  original  sin. 

B:  O.K.  Or  let’s  say  its  omnipresent 
hold  over  human  institutions. 

Cl  You  think  man  can  be  better 
than  he  has  been  in  the  past  or  appears 
to  be  now. 

B:  WeU,  I  would  put  it  like  this:  I 
think  there  has  not  yet  been  a  real 
revolution.  1  think  that  whatever  we 
have  achieved  has  been  extraordinarily 
partial  (and  as  you  suggest,  tied  to  sin) 
and  that  there  has  not  yet  emerged  a 
movement,  a  movement  of  people  with 
the  spiritual  resources  to  explore  non¬ 
violence  systematically  in  every  phase 
of  its  life.  The  very  fact  that  we  have 
to  use  that  word  “nonviolence”  I  think 
reinforces  what  I  am  saying.  There  is 
no  positive  word  for  the  kind  of 
human  conduct  an  expression  like 
“nonviolence”  only  begins  to  suggest. 
We  can’t  really  put  into  words  what 
we  are  struggling  for. 

C:  Isn’t  Gandhi’s  word  “satyagraha” 
-“truth-force”— a  positive  word  or 
phrase? 

B;  WeU,  1  can’t  quite  find  the  words 
for  what  1  am  trying  to  reach  toward. 
But  in  general  with  regard  to  the 
movement  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear 
that  1  have  to  use  expressions  Uke 
nonviolence  and  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
them  because  I  think  that  we’re  on  the 
shadowy  side  of  something  which  we 
haven’t  stepped  into  yet.  To  push  this 
thing  further,  1  believe  that  it  is  entire¬ 
ly  possible  that  the  first  instance  of  a 
really  great  breakthrough  is  going  to 
take  place  in  America.  1  say  that 
because  I  think  this  war  has  really 
forced  a  lot  of  people  to  stop  and 
think  about  all  sorts  of  things— to  the 
point  that  they  may  never  again  be  the 
same,  those  people. 

C:  You  feel  optimistic  about  the 
possibUities  in  individuals,  and  by  that 
1  mean  the  radical  possibilities.  You 
feel  we  can  significantly  transcend 
what  others  have  called  our  “finitude,” 
our  psychological  and  spiritual  limita¬ 
tions  as  human  beings— limitations 
which  have  plagued  even  the  best 
intentioned  throughout  history. 

B:  What  would  you  think  of  an 
example  like  this?  About  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  after  Catonsville  for  sure,  1 
was  involved  in  a  retreat.  We  were 
gathered  together,  about  thirty  people 
—clerics  and  movement  young  people, 
students,  activists- and  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing,  because  they  wanted  to  discuss 
it,  the  direction  of  things  after  Catons- 
vdle,  and  where  their  lives  might  inter¬ 
cept  with  that  direction.  Someone  told 
me  in  confidence  during  the  retreat 
that  present  among  us  was  a  woman 
who  was  seriously  contemplating  self- 
immolation.  This  woman  was  just  com¬ 
pleting  on  this  retreat  a  forty-day  fast; 
she  had  taken  only  a  little  bit  of  water 
for  that  period. 

I  was  asked  whether  1  would  try  in 
whatever  way  1  could  to  talk  with  her, 
because  she  had  come  wanting  to  talk 
but  she  couldn’t  quite  make  the  first 
overture.  And  so  I  did.  I  went  walking 
with  the  woman,  and  she  began  to  talk 
to  me.  It  appeared  that  she  had  been 
in  the  movement  for  two  or  three 
years,  had  been  brutalized  by  a  very 
harsh  jail  experience- and  yet  she  was 
filled  with  joy.  That  was  what  struck 
me,  as  I  tried  to  understand  and 
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discuss  things  with  her.  After  a  period 
of  time  she  mentioned  that  she  felt 
there  was  a  further  gift  to  be  offered - 
and  that  was  the  way  she  brought  up 
the  subject  of  self-immolation.  Well, 
what  I  was  looking  for  in  her  were 
signs  of  despair,  signs  of  fear,  signs  of 
enough  hopelessness  to  drive  her  over 
the  edge,  signs  that  she  had  lost  her 
sense  of  herself.  And  yet  I  couldn’t 
find  those  signs  in  her. 

C:  You  said  you  found  joy. 

B;  Yes,  I  found  the  kind  of  joy  that 
expresses  itself  in  a  remark  she  made; 
“I’ve  done  everything  I  know  how  so 
far  and  nothing  has  changed.  Maybe  a 
further  act  of  mine  will  affect  people; 
maybe  if  I  show  I  want  to  give  my  life 
itself  in  this  way,  they  will  stop  and 
think  about  their  lives,  this  country’s 
life.”  Even  so,  I  continued  to  wonder 
whether  this  young  person  was  not 
deeply  troubled.  Try  as  I  might, 
though,  I  couldn’t  find  anything  but 
wholeness  in  her.  Finally  I  said  this  to 
her:  suppose  you  were  to  find  a 
community  in  which  people  were  try¬ 
ing  to  go  forward  to  something  like  we 
did  at  CatonsvUle,  a  community  dedi¬ 
cated  to  nonviolence,  a  community 
whose  members  shared  the  anguish  you 
feel.  Would  you  join  them  and  would 
you  go  forward  with  their  discussions 
and  their  explorations  and  at  least  put 
off  this  plan  you’re  now  considering? 
She  said  she  would— and  she  did.  I’ve 
lost  contact  with  her  but  I  am  quite 
sure  she  has  not  immolated  herself  and 
has  instead  found  that  she  can  go 
forward  with  a  certain  group  of  young 
people. 

^Jow  why  did  I  mention  that  girl  in 
this  context?  I’m  always  searching  for 
signs  out  of  lives  like  hers  that  will 
help  me  to  understand  the  limits  of 
hope  and  the  meaning  of  communities 
at  the  edge.  I  thought  that  I  helped  to 
lead  her  to  such  a  community— a  com¬ 
munity  which  would  free  her  of  the 
need  for  that  kind  of  ultimate  expres¬ 
sion.  Obviously  I  was  in  great  suffering 
about  her  contemplated  action;  I  was 
convinced  that  it  was  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable. 

You  know,  one  remembers  such  a 
young  person;  she  becomes  a  sign  for 
one’s  own  life,  a  sign  of  what  one  can 
help  others  toward.  Before  I  met  that 
young  lady  I  knew  a  young  man  who 
immolated  himself  out  of  what  we 
could  only  agree  was  despair,  and  then 
another  man,  a  Quaker,  immolated 
himself  at  the  Pentagon  and  my  friends 
and  my  brother  especially— he  knew 
the  man  better  than  I— were  convinced 
that  he  immolated  himself  as  an  act  of 
hope. 

C:  So  you  do  not  look  upon  these 
people  as  necessarily  deranged  or  dis¬ 
turbed? 

B:  No,  not  necessarily.  In  certain 
instances  no,  in  other  instances  yes.  I 
was  at  the  bedside  of  a  boy  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  who  immolated  himself  in  front 
of  a  cathedral  there— it  was  Easter  of 
1968  I  guess— and  I  had  been  to  Hanoi 
and  I  had  seen  what  our  bombs  do, 
what  our  antipersonnel  weaponry  was 
doing  to  civilians,  to  children  and  their 
parents,  and  then  I  came  home  and 
this  boy  burned  himself  and  he  lived 
for  a  long  time.  I  was  compelled  to  go 
over  and  search  him  out,  visit  him.  I 
got  in  because  I  was  a  cleric,  even 
though  he  was  in  an  isolation  ward, 
receiving  special  care.  I  leaned  over  his 
bedside  and  I  smelled  what  I  had 
smelled  in  Hanoi— burned  flesh.  I  then 
talked  with  him;  and  as  far  as  I  was 


able  to  piece  things  together  his  act 
was  an  act  of  hope,  so  he  quietly  and 
thoughtfully  construed  it.  He  was  an 
honors  student,  a  high-school  senior 
who  was  not  wild  or  overly  good;  “just 
sensitive”  people  said.  I  don’t  know 
why  I’m  getting  into  all  of  this.  . .  . 

C;  You  are  certainly  posing  prob¬ 
lems  for  psychiatrists.  I  fear  we  almost 
reflexively  look  upon  such  people  as 
“suicidal”  or  “crazy”  or  “psychotic.” 
(We  have  dozens  of  ready-made  words 
to  pin  on  just  about  anyone  who 
comes  our  way  and  provokes  us  in  one 
way  or  another— by  puzzling  us,  or 
upsetting  our  neatly  worked-out  ration¬ 
alizations,  or  shaming  us,  or  making  us 
feel  lacking  in  some  way.)  But  when 
an  American  soldier  rushes  into  the 
arms  of  a  machine  gun  nest  with  a  flag 
in  one  hand  and  his  gun  in  the  other 
then  he  is  a  hero  and  by  no  means 
mad  to  us  psychiatrists  or  anyone  else. 
So  what  one  person  does  to  kill  him¬ 


self  is  considered  insane  and  what 
another  person  does  is  considered  pa¬ 
triotic  or  noble  or  sad  rather  than 
mad. 

B:  Yet  I  thought  there  were  hints  of 
extraordinary  sensitivity  and  ethical 
concern  in  these  young  people;  they 
were  not  going  to  sacrifice  themselves 
in  some  wild,  impulsive— or  merely 
obedient  and  fearful— gesture.  They 
had  thought  out  carefully  what  they 
intended,  and  were  almost  serene. 

C;  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  doctors 
of  the  day  could  only  consider  Jesus 
mad;  and  so  it  has  no  doubt  been  with 
many  of  our  saints,  and  indeed  so  it 
has  been  with  many  gifted  men,  among 
them  Freud,  who  was  called  every 
name  his  fellow  psychiatrists  in  Vienna 
(first)  and  elsewhere  (later  on)  could 
think  of. 

B:  Well,  it’s  as  if  the  powers-that-be 
at  any  given  time  in  history  want  to 
get  rid  of  any  challenge,  one  way  or 


the  other. 

C:  Not  only  the  political  powers- 
that-be,  but  the  intellectual  powers- 
that-be,  also. 

B;  Or  the  spiritual  powers-that-be— 
the  church  leadership,  you  know. 

C;  Yes,  institutions  are  institutions. 

B;  There  seems  to  be  a  sequence 
here  whereby  the  first  step  is  always  to 
get  “troublemakers”  or  “dissenters” 
out  of  the  way  by  some  means,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  by  execution  or  expatriation 
or  excommunication  or  whatever. 

C:  Or  by  confinement  to  a  mental 
hospital. 

B:  Something  like  that,  as  the  Rus¬ 
sians  quite  commonly  do  now,  and  we 
ourselves  have  done.  Then  there  is 
another  very  interesting  step  afterward; 
there  is  an  effort  to  get  right  with 
history  by  rehabilitating  those  people, 
once  they  are  dead  or  no  longer 
dangerous.  You  canonize  them  after 
you’ve  exhausted  them.  What  you  real- 
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ly  can’t  bear  is  to  have  them  around. 

C:  Yes,  and  both  Dostoevsky  and 
Shaw  have  described  the  details  of  the 
whole  farce— and  tragedy— quite  well. 

B:  Yes,  anything  not  to  have  up 
close,  real  up  close,  a  moral  pressure  of 
sorts— in  a  person  or  a  community  of 
people. 

C:  What  might  professional  men  do 
—in  the  tradition  of  your  deeds?  Or  is 
it  impossible  to  prescribe  for  others?  I 
mean,  you  have  taken  a  step  as  a 
clergyman  in  relationship  to  the  law, 
the  federal  law.  You  did  something, 
were  judged,  were  sentenced,  and  have 
now  taken  a  position  in  what  you  call 
the  underground.  Could  you  let  your 
mind  wander  for  others? 

B:  Could  I  again  point  to  some 
examples?  William  Kunstler,  who  was 
heavily  involved  in  the  Chicago  trial, 
was  also  on  our  legal  staff,  and  he 
seemed  deeply  moved  by  his  exposure 
to  us.  He  went  out  to  the  Milwaukee 
trial  after  our  trial  and  he  defended 
those  people  out  there,  and  then  he 
went  on  to  Chicago.  But  1  don’t  want 
to  talk  about  his  public  record,  but 
rather  what  occurred  as  he  talked  to 
me  during  the  time  of  our  trial.  1  guess 
I  was  perhaps  his  closest  friend  in  our 
CatonsvUle  group,  and  the  one  most 
available. 

He  wanted  to  talk  to  me  not  only 
about  what  it  meant  for  me  to  do 
what  1  did  at  Catonsville,  but  about 
broader  issues,  like  the  purposes  of  the 
worker-priests  in  France.  He  asked 
about  them,  and  I  said  yes,  1  was  over 
there  and  knew  many  of  them,  knew 
them  at  their  hour  of  greatest  trouble 
in  1954,  when  they  were  facing  sup¬ 
pression  by  Pius  XII.  Kunstler  said 
he’d  done  a  certain  amount  of  reading 
on  the  worker-priests  and  I  suggested 
further  reading  and  he  did  the  reading. 
He  was  intrigued  with  the  professional 
implications  of  the  struggle  waged  by 
the  worker-priests;  he  wanted  to  apply 
their  example  to  himself  and  the  legal 
profession  in  general.  Certain  clerics 
had  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  clerical 
estate  and  had  joined  a  very  different 
cultural  and  political  and  religious 
scene,  and  were  finding  out  what  it 
was  to  be  a  priest  under  very  tough 
conditions.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  law¬ 
yers  should  do  likewise. 

W^en  I  met  him  a  few  months  after 
the  trial  he  said:  I  want  to  show  you 
the  text  I  have  of  a  talk  I  gave  at 
Harvard,  at  the  law  school.  In  the  text 
he  drew  upon  the  analogy  of  the 
worker-priests  over  and  over  again. 
What  he  was  moving  toward  in  his  own 
Life  was  what  later  became  the  “law¬ 
yers’  caucus’’  in  New  York.  He  moved 
out  of  his  lawyer’s  office  on  the  East 
Side  and  went  over  to  a  loft  on  the 
West  Side— in  a  very  different  neighbor¬ 
hood,  in  the  company  of  a  few  other 
young  lawyers.  They  set  up  an  office 
which  will  be  increasingly  available  to 
poor  people  or  people  waging  a  strug¬ 
gle  against  America’s  military  and  po¬ 
litical  foreign  policy.  Kunstler  had  de¬ 
cided  he  could  not  remain  at  the 
center  of  his  profession— and  embark 
upon  occasional  expeditions  into  extra¬ 
curricular  political  activities.  He  had 
decided  that  his  whole  life  must  move 
over.  I  found  that  decisibn  very  sound; 
I  found  it  very  much  like  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  me. 

I’ll  never  forget,  by  the  way,  what 
happened  when  I  came  back  to  Cornell 
after  the  trial.  The  law  school  refused 
to  look  at  the  issues  we  were  trying  to 
raise.  When  the  law  students  tried  to 
get  a  mock  trial  going  about  the  issues 


at  Catonsville— because  I  had  taught  at 
Cornell— the  law  professors  wouldn’t 
cooperate.  The  students  had  to  get  a 
lawyer  from  somewhere  out  of  town 
to  come  in  and  talk  about  the  political 
issues  we  had  tried  to  raise.  The  law 
professors  would  only  appear  on  the 
side  of  the  prosecution.  Once  again  I 
saw  how  much  attention  professional 
men,  including  teachers,  pay  to  the 
status  quo— however  “fair”  and  “objec¬ 
tive”  and  “truth-seeking”  those  men 
say  they  are. 

No  wonder  I  gradually  began  to  real¬ 
ize  that  I  had  to  do  more  than  give  lec¬ 
tures  and  write  and  speak— however 
well,  however  compassionately.  I  had  to 
move.  I  had  to  take  risks.  The  challenge 
was  geographical.  The  challenge  was  to 
place  myself  in  a  position  of  jeopardy.  I 
had  been  a  counselor  of  young  people 
for  many  years;  I  had  tried  to  be  avail¬ 
able  and  tried  to  understand  and  tried 
to  learn.  I  eventually  discovered  that 
such  efforts  weren’t  really  to  the  point 
now,  so  I  began  to  say— first  of  all  to 
myself  and  secondly  to  the  Jesuits— that 
our  whole  scene  has  to  move  over.  In  or¬ 
der  to  become  men  at  all  we’ve  got  to 
become  political  men,  because  that’s 
where  the  action  and  the  struggles  are 
and  that’s  where  the  edge  is. 

C:  Such  a  decision,  or  move,  if  made 
by  professional  men,  would  confront 
them  directly  with  their  society  and 
with  the  courts  and  with  police  and 
also  confront  their  families.  How  are 
middle-class  children  going  to  fare 
when  and  if  their  parents  take  political 
stands  which  involve  the  risk  of  prison 
and  the  sacrifice  not  only  of  career  but 
even  of  enough  money  to  get  by?  For 
that  matter,  how  do  the  individual 
professional  men  themselves  fare?  You 
would  probably  say  that  they  don’t  do 
it  as  individuals.  I  note  you  brought  up 
an  example  of  a  group  of  lawyers.  I 
suppose  those  lawyers  had  to  come 
together  not  only  as  professional  men; 
1  mean,  their  families  have  to  come 
together  in  some  way,  too. 

B:  Right.  And  I  think  lawyers  need 
help  in  such  a  struggle  from  others, 
from  doctors  or  teachers,  from  workers 
of  all  kinds. 

C  r  Do  you  see  any  real  develop¬ 
ments  along  such  lines  right  now? 

B:  If  you  or  someone  had  asked  me 
even  five  years  ago  what  group  of 
people  is  most  intransigent  and  hope¬ 
less,  so  far  as  all  this  is  concerned,  I 
would  immediately  have  answered  cler¬ 
ics,  clerics  obviously.  And  I  would 
have  answered  with  despair.  But  then 
all  of  a  sudden  something  happened, 
and  clerics  were  at  Catonsville  and 
clerics  were  at  Milwaukee  and  clerics 
were  in  Chicago,  clerics  were  all  over 
the  place-not  in  great  numbers,  true, 
but  they  were  there,  and  that  to  me 
evokes  hope.  I  wonder  what  I  would 
say  today  if  someone  asked  me  llo 
name  the  most  intransigent,  hopeless 
group  of  people. 

C:  Perhaps  you  would  say  psychia¬ 
trists? 

B:  No,  I  would  say  that  the  problem 
now  is  not  a  particular  profession,  but 
the  family. 

C:  You  see  the  family  as  a  stumbling 
block. 

B:  I  see  the  American  family  as  an 
institution  in  the  same  impasse  that 
the  churches  are.  These  are  obviously 
very  clumsy  reflections,  but  if  we  are 
talking  about  which  structure  in  our 
society  seems  to  offer  the  greatest 
resistance  to  change  I  would  think  it  is 
the  family.  I  don’t  mean  that  the 


family  isn’t  changing;  1  mean  that  in  a 
consumer  society,  the  family  is  the 
means  by  which  most  people  become 
tied  to  a  cycle  like  this:  go  along  with 
things,  so  long  as  you  get  enough  to 
buy  more  and  more  things,  even 
though  the  whole  world  is  exploited  so 
that  a  relatively  small  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country— uf!— can  live  well. 
(Our  own  land  and  air  and  water  are 
also  plundered  in  the  interests  of  the 
same  kind  of  blind  consumerism.) 

C:  What  you  would  say,  therefore,  is 
that  what  keeps  someone  like  me  from 
the  edge  is  not  so  much  the  various 
ideological  rigidities  of  my  profession, 
or  the  way  it  lends  itself  subserviently 
to  a  certain  kind  of  social  system,  and 
in  fact  allows  itself  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  judging  people  within  that 
system-by  calling  them  mad  if  they 
are  social  critics  and  calling  them  devi¬ 
ants  if  they  express  their  political 
resistance  too  strongly,  in  short  by 
calling  them  all  kinds  of  psychological 
names  which  are  really  politicized 
names  and  pejorative  names. 
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Lgain,  you  are  saying  that  it  is  not 
such  things  that  really  count.  You 


claim  it  is  because  I  am  a  husband  and 
a  father  that  I  am  cautious.  In  another 
sense  of  the  word  I  “husband”  my 
resources  and  remain  loyal  to  the 
system,  the  social  system,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  out  of  fear,  out  of 
trembling  for  my  children.  I  become 
increasingly  tentative  and  cautious  as  I 
try  to  bring  my  children  up,  get  them 
into  the  system,  preserve  for  them  the 
privileges  I’ve  inherited  or  won  for 
myself.  Furthermore  (if  I  follow  your 
line  of  reasoning)  as  a  burgher  of  sorts 
I’ve  learned  to  control  carefully  my 
mind  and  its  particular  persuasions,  its 
beliefs.  Regardless  of  how  sincerely  I 
hold  my  opinions,  in  the  clutch  I  hold 
them  not  out  of  sincere  and  open- 
minded  conviction  but  because  I  have 
to— as  a  landowner,  a  householder,  a 
husband,  and  a  parent  who  lives  a 
comfortable  life  in  this  particular  na¬ 
tion.  Hence  I  am  very  cautious  indeed 
about  criticizing  this  society  too  broad¬ 
ly,  too  vigorously,  too  thoroughly. 
After  all,  I  want  all  its  advantages— for 
my  children,  of  course!  So,  I  carefully, 
maybe  semiconsciously,  calibrate  how 
far  “out”  I  dare  go  politically.  Is  that 
what  you’re  saying? 

B:  Yes.  And  I  think  marriage  as  we 
understand  it  and  family  life  as  we 
understand  it  in  this  culture  both  tend 
to  define  people  in  a  far  more  suffo¬ 
cating  and  totalizing  way  than  we  want 
to  acknowledge.  There  is  a  very  nearly 
universal  supposition  that  after  one 
marries  one  ought  to  cool  off  with 
regard  to  political  activism  and  compas¬ 
sion— as  compared  to  one’s  student 
days,  one’s  “young”  days. 

C:  Married  men  to  a  degree  lose 
their  social  compassion? 


B:  Yes.  Many  of  them  feel  that  after 
marriage  their  interest  in  social  issues 
has  to  be  “extracurricular.”  Admittedly 
I  am  not  married,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why,  in  the  nature  of  things,  what  I 
have  just  described  should  be  so.  1  see 
why  things  are  as  they  are  now,  in  this 
particular  country.  But  I  think  things 
are  changing.  I  have  to  get  vague  here, 
even  a  little  mystical,  some  might 
say— but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
biology  of  the  spirit  is  really  exploding 
in  this  country,  hence  the  inner  tur¬ 
moil  that  is  all  around  us  today. 
Biologically  and  spiritually  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  break  through  to  another  stage 
of  human  development.  I  think  we’re 
in  a  period  when  on  the  one  hand 
everything  in  the  culture  seduces  us 
into  non-experimentation  or  into  irre¬ 
sponsible  experimentation  which  is  the 
same  thing,  and  on  the  other  hand 
something  deep  inside  us  says  we’ve 
got  to  live  differently,  not  in  one  little 
fiefdom  after  another  on  one  plot  of 
land  after  another. 


We 


re  have  signs  about  us:  the  com¬ 
munal  experiments  of  students  and  of 
younger  people,  for  instance.  More  and 
more  one  hears  that  the  goods  of  the 
world  belong  to  the  world  and  that  the 
parceling  out  of  these  things  into  arbi¬ 
trary  units  is  not  even  helping  us,  let 
alone  other  people.  More  and  more 
one  hears  people  question  the  point  of 
all  this  acquisitiveness.  The  sharing  of 
life,  the  sharing  of  goods,  the  sharing 
of  spiritual  experiences  is  becoming 
something  important  to  our  young. 
Drawing  on  the  experience  (for  exam¬ 
ple)  of  David  Miller,  who  was  married 
before  he  went  to  jail— they  had  one 
child  and  the  second  on  the  way— I  see 
no  reason  why  the  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  passion  of  a  man  like  him  should 
be  dampened  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
now  a  husband  and  a  father.  Indeed, 
because  his  wife  shared  his  views, 
because  he  and  his  wife  were  protected 
by  a  larger  community,  his  going  to 
jail  I  believe  marked  a  period  of  real 
growth  in  the  man.  I’m  obviously  not 
arguing  here  that  it  was  good  for  David 
to  go  to  jail;  but  worse  things  have 
happened  to  people  outside  of  jail— 
because  there  was  not  a  community 
around  them  and  because  they  were 
simply  caught  up  in  the  cruelties  and 
exploitations  of  our  society. 

C:  So  you  are  not  really  arguing 
against  the  family  per  se.  What  you  are 
arguing  for,  what  you  are  saying,  is 
that  a  husband  and  wife  can  maintain 
their  own  sense  of  privacy  with  their 
children  and  yet  also  maintain  a  kind 
of  political  passion  which  you  think 
necessary. 

B:  I  would  think  so.  Again,  I  hope  1 
am  not  arguing  abstractly  or  as  a  priest 
who  doesn’t  know  a  thing  about  the 
demands  of  marriage.  I’m  arguing  as 
one  who  knew  well  the  married  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Catonsville  Nine;  they  were 
with  me  and  I  with  them,  and  I  saw 
what  married  people  could  do,  to¬ 
gether  and  in  defiance  of  what  all 
those  commercials  on  television  show 
going  on  between  husbands  and  wives 
and  children.  Maybe  man  at  the  peak 
of  manhood  is  most  revolutionary,  and 
his  passion  for  change  may  live  side- 
by-side  with  marriage,  or  he  may  want 
to  postpone  marriage.  I  don’t  think  he 
has  to  stay  single,  though. 

C:  You’re  saying  that  some  men  at 
the  peak  are  revolutionary.  Clearly, 
many  aren’t. 

B:  All  right,  let’s  say  I’m  talking 
about  an  ideal  man,  a  heroic  kind  of 
man. 
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C;  Talking  about  some  versus  many. 
I’d  like  to  ask  what  one  thinks  or  does 
about  a  nation  whose  people,  perhaps 
Uke  people  everywhere,  are  mostly  not 
“ideal”  or  “heroic”— in  this  case  a 
nation  whose  majority  is  comfortably 
enough  situated  to  be  reasonably  con¬ 
tent  politically.  I  guess  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  I  think  we  are  basically  a 
very  conservative  country.  I  think  that 
by  and  large  the  people  in  this  country 
are  conservative,  do  not  want  radical 
change  of  any  kind,  are  well  fed,  well 
housed,  and  on  the  whole  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are.  Not  that  they 


Pure  in  Heart 

Dear  Miss  Weaver 

by  Jane  Lidderdale  and  Mary  Nicholson. 
Viking,  509  pp.,  $15.00 

Noel  Annan 

The  other  day  a  faint  breeze  ruffled 
the  unfathomable  waters  of  the  Church 
of  England.  How— if  at  all— should 
prayers  be  offered  up  for  the  dead?  If 
hell  is  abolished,  if  no  one  has  any 
conception  of  the  form  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  wUl  take,  if  the  whole  Christian 
cosmos  of  nineteen  centuries,  immor¬ 


talized  in  painting,  poetry,  and  music, 
of  death,  damnation,  grace,  corporeal 
resurrection  has  vanished  into  an  ag¬ 
nosticism  so  Stygian  that  it  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  generation  of 
Victorian  rationalists  who  foretold  that 
it  would  come,  what  are  we  to  do 
about  the  dear  departed?  Whereas  in 
the  last  century  and  before  the  devout 
would  have  prayed  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  imploring  God  to  show  them 
mercy  and  compassion  instead  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  them  according  to  their 
deserts,  today  Anglican  clergymen  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  would  be  more  seemly  to 
“commend”  them  to  God  and  give 
thanks  for  “their  life  and  witness.” 
Auguste  Comte’s  Positivist  liturgy 
could  hardly  surpass  this  modest  ac- 


don’t  want  changes  here  and  there;  but 
in  the  main  they  feel  satisfied  with  the 
life  they  have,  and  unwilling  to  have 
you  or  me  or  any  other  smart-aleck 
intellectual  come  along  with  our  brainy 
ideas,  so  often  spoken  so  damn  self- 
righteously  and  with  such  damn  con¬ 
descension. 

I  have  to  contrast  the  way  someone 
like  Herbert  Marcuse  writes  about  the 
ordinary  working-class  man  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  society  like  America  and  the 
way  those  men  and  their  wives  and 
children  actually  talk  about  themselves 
and  their  lives.  To  read  some  social 


knowledgement. 

The  word  “witness”  is  a  term  of 
unction  deriving  from  the  Pauline  epis¬ 
tles,  St.  Paul  holding  that  every  Chris¬ 
tian  should  follow  his  own  example 
and  bear  witness  that  Christ  had  died 
for  him  and  redeemed  him.  Except  in 
revivalist  circles,  there  is  today  a 
singular  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  witness¬ 
ing  to  any  Christian  tenet.  And  yet 
occasionally  there  are  people  whose 
whole  lives  seem  in  retrospect  to  be 
a  witness  to  goodness.  Such  people  are 
not  saints:  saints  have  to  retain  a 
tough  little  nut  of  egoism  inside  them, 
and  the  sort  of  political  sense  which 


enrages  their  opponents  as  Gandhi 
enrageo  his.  The  witnesses  to  goodness 
are  simple  people,  often  muddled  peo¬ 
ple,  but  serenely  clear  in  their  minds 
that  their  duty  in  life  lies  in  helping 
those  of  their  fellow  men  whom  they 
consider  to  have  exceptional  talent,  or 
exceptional  misfortune.  Or  they  serve 
causes  which  appeal  to  their  sense  of 
justice.  They  are  the  angels  of  radical¬ 
ism— a  movement  which  on  the  whole 
does  not  sparkle  with  the  attractive, 
the  charming,  and  the  pure  in  heart. 

Harriet  Weaver  was  pure  in  heart. 
She  wrote  practically  nothing,  she  let 
others  take  the  lead,  her  role  in  life 
was  to  support,  succor,  rescue,  and 
comfort,  although  she  drew  a  curtain 


critics,  Life  is  so  dreary  and  empty  and 
routinized  and  fearful  in  our  lower- 
middle-class  suburbs.  To  read  them, 
drones  live  there.  I  wonder  how  many 
factory  workers  Marcuse  spent  time 
with  before  he  constructed  those  elab¬ 
orate  theories  of  his.  I  wonder  how 
much  time  he  took  to  witness  lives, 
the  everyday  lives  of  people.  I  see  joy 
and  humor  and  affection  and  liveliness 
among  the  working  people  I  visit  in 
their  homes;  they  are  not  the  people 
some  of  our  radical  critics  would  have 
them  be.  □ 

(To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue.} 


of  reticence  between  herself  and  those 
she  helped.  She  has  a  footnote  in 
history  as  James  Joyce’s  publisher  in 
England.  Her  life  was  a  roU  call  of 
causes.  Born  into  a  middle-class  family 
in  the  north  of  England,  deeply  evan¬ 
gelical,  she  showed  the  first  sign  of  her 
independence  by  reading  forbidden 
books  so  that  her  mother  in  horror 
removed  from  her  hands  her  copy  of 
Adam  Bede  on  the  grounds  that  one  of 
the  characters  in  the  novel  had  an 
illegitimate  baby  and  its  author  was 
living  in  sin  with  George  Henry  Lewes. 
But  Harriet  never  broke  with  her 
parents.  She  compartmentalized  her 
life.  Beginning  with  social  work  in  the 
East  End  of  London  in  an  organization 
with  the  characteristic^  title  of  the 
Society  for  Organising  Charitable  Re¬ 
lief  and  Suppressing  Mendicity,  she  sUd 
into  the  suffragette  movement,  broke 
with  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  and  founded  a 
women’s  liberation  paper,  the  Free- 
woman,  which  became  the  New  Free- 
woman,  which  became  the  Egoist.  .  .  . 

The  pattern  is  all  too  familiar,  but 
the  difference  in  her  case  was  that  her 
little  magazine  was  to  publish  Pound, 
Prufrock,  and  Joyce,  finally  ending  by 
publishing  the  first  English  edition  of 
Ulysses.  It  was  the  dream  of  everyone 
who  invested  his  personal  fortune  in  a 
little  magazine.  To  be  a  footnote  in 
history!  It  may  not  be  very  much,  but 
it’s  more  than  most  of  us  can  hope 
for.  But  Harriet  Weaver  didn’t  care 
about  being  a  footnote  anywhere.  She 
was  devoid  of  ambition,  devoid  of 
guile,  wile,  shrewdness,  judgment,  flair, 
or  any  other  qualities  which  make  for 
a  good  entrepreneur  in  literature.  She 
didn’t  care  aU  that  much  for  literature. 
What  she  cared  for  was  talent.  She  saw 
her  own  task  as  simple.  Most  unjust¬ 
ly— in  her  view— she  had  inherited  a 
small  amount  of  capital  which  brought 
in  a  little  income.  She  decided  to 
devote  it  to  helping  those  who  seemed 
to  have  talent. 

She  did  not  scout  for  talent.  It  was 
on  her  doorstep,  or  did  not  exist.  As 
she  happened  more  by  accident  than 
by  design  to  be  near  the  center  of  the 
pre-1914  avant-garde,  she  had  plenty 
of  opportunity.  When,  even  more  un¬ 
justly,  she  inherited  yet  more  money, 
she  gave  it  to  Joyce  to  support  him  in 
Paris.  There  was  a  bad  moment  when 
she  heard  that  he  drank— she  made 
anxious  inquiries.  There  was  an  even 
worse  moment  when  he  resented  the 
fact  that  she  should  know  any  more 
about  him  than  he  chose  that  she 
should  know.  There  was  a  coolness. 
There  was  a  coolness  later  on  with 
Sylvia  Beach  and  with  others  whom 
she  helped.  But  never  a  quarrel.  As 
used  to  be  said  in  the  nursery,  it  takes 
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two  to  make  a  quarrel,  and  Harriet 
simply  moved  out  of  range  when  guns 
opened  up,  and  never  took  offense  and 
fired  back. 

Much  of  Dear  Miss  Weaver  is  rightly 
spent  in  relating  every  detail  of  her 
efforts  to  help  the  artists  of  the 
literary  revolution.  But  the  person 
whom  she  spent  even  more  time  and 
energy  helping,  for  the  same  reason, 
namely,  to  enable  her  talent  to  gain 
recognition,  had  in  fact  no  talent  at 
all.  This  was  Dora  Marsden,  her  co¬ 
editor  in  the  days  of  the  women’s 
movement,  who  dedicated  herself  to 
unraveling  the  secret  of  the  universe. 

Who  in  intellectual  life  does  not 
know  the  mad  metaphysician?  Who  has 
not  been  plagued  by  the  man  who 
believes  that  all  will  be  made  clear  if, 
say,  history  is  written  backward  and 
interpreted  through  Jung?  Or  proves  the 
existence  of  God  through  an  analysis 
of  prime  numbers?  Dora  Marsden  be¬ 
gan  writing  a  work  to  revolutionize 
philosophy.  Her  articles  had  already 
become  unreadable,  but  Harriet  Weaver 
went  on  indefatigably  deviling  for  her, 
looking  up  references,  sending  the  first 
volume  to  a  now  forgotten  English 
metaphysician,  Samuel  Alexander,  who 
wrote  piteous  letters  imploring  Dora 
not  to  send  the  second  and  third 
volumes  before  he  had  commented  on 
the  first  (which  in  despair  at  her  total 
disregard  of  anything  anyone  had  ever 


written  on  the  subject,  he  finally  did). 
It  was  Harriet  who  provided  the  mon¬ 
ey  finally  to  print  and  publish  the  first 
volume.  It  sold  four  copies.  The  sec¬ 
ond  sold  none.  The  long  tale  of 
Harriet’s  devotion  to  Dora  Marsden, 
who,  like  the  demented,  rewarded  her 
only  with  entreaties  and  reproaches, 
and  of  her  refusal  to  become  inescapa¬ 
bly  engulfed  by  Dora’s  madness,  is  a 
study  in  humility,  futility,  and  virtue. 

D  uring  the  war  and  the  Twenties  she 
had  left  radical  politics  behind  her,  but 
in  the  gap  left  by  her  proteges  becom¬ 
ing  famous,  and  in  the  disturbances  of 
the  Thirties,  her  interest  in  politics, 
like  that  of  so  many  others,  revived. 
She  was  converted  by  reading  the 
Webbs  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
became  a  dedicated  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  She  made  no 
speeches,  hunted  no  witches,  never 
engaged  in  hatchet  work:  she  went  on 
demos,  addressed  envelopes,  carried 
banners,  sold  the  Daily  Worker.  Noth¬ 
ing  shook  her  faith.  The  purges,  trials, 
labor  camps,  murder  of  Trotsky,  Nazi- 
Soviet  Pact,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Hun¬ 
gary,  all  fell  like  water  off  her  back. 
For  her  there  was  to  be  no  other 
acceptable  explanation  of  politics  for 
the  rest  of  her  life,  and  she  repeated 
the  phraseology  of  faith  with  the  same 
serenity  and  sincerity,  detachment  and 
sweet  determination  that  had  marked 
her  relations  with  artists.  She  came  to 


be  loved  by  the  staff  of  the  Daily 
Worker  for  much  the  same  reasons, 
and  probably  with  greater  generosity 
than  those  whom  she  had  helped  to 
publish. 

The  authors  of  this  biography  have 
written  an  excellent  passage  explaining 
her  Marxism,  which,  they  rightly  say, 
means  different  things  to  different 
people.  To  Harriet  “it  offered  a  glori¬ 
ous  justification  of  her  deepest  in¬ 
stincts  and  longings.”  Her  Victorian 
optimism  and  rationalism,  her  desire  to 
be  totally  committed,  her  love  of  the 
underdog,  her  guilt  about  unearned 
income,  her  detestation  of  the  role  in 
economics  of  interest,  her  belief  in  the 
principle  of  equality,  all  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  her  new  creed.  It  was,  after  all, 
a  ,  relief  from  the  creed  of  Dora 
Marsden,  who  believed  that  the  world 
had  gone  wrong  because  it  had  shed 
God,  who  was  the  Great  Almighty 
Mother  Space,  the  Magnetic  Ocean.  .  .  . 
Harriet  Weaver  died  secure  in  the  faith, 
a  renowned  figure  in  the  legend  of 
Joyce,  and  without  an  enemy  in  the 
world,  in  the  autumn  of  1961,  and 
Samuel  Beckett  said  that  he  would 
think  of  her  when  he  thought  of 
goodness. 

Pier  biographers  have  been  attacked 
for  the  inordinate  length  with  which 
they  tell  their  tale,  and  it  is  true  that 
no  detail  is  too  small  or  forgettable  for 
them  to  remember  and  record  it.  There 


is  no  trace  of  irony,  or  ripple  of 
humor  in  what  could  in  other  hands 
have  been  portrayed  as  an  essay  in 
comedy,  an  annex  to  Cranford.  Yet 
they  were  right  to  pile  on  the  detail 
and  refrain  from  comment.  To  be 
ironical  at  the  expense  of  the  simple- 
minded  and  pure  in  heart  has  a  way  of 
backfiring  upon  those  who  are  neither; 
and  perhaps  there  are  qualities  which 
can  emerge  in  a  biography  only 
through  amassing  the  trivia  of  life. 
There  is  something  disconcerting  about 
that  cool  gaze,  that  determined  chin, 
that  open,  ingenuous  face,  the  naive 
mouth  of  this  English  spinster. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  there  was  in  her 
something  of  the  instinct  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  cultivated  by  the  saints.  She  was 
not  so  soft  and  loving  as  to  say 
nothing:  when  she  thought  it  her  duty 
to  speak,  even  if  it  meant  telling  Joyce 
that  his  daughter  was  insane  or  his  last 
work  incomprehensible,  she  did  so.  At 
the  very  moment  in  the  story  when  it 
looks  as  if  she  is  going  to  be  sucked 
underwater  by  the  fierce  whirlpools  of 
rage  and  egotism  and  despair  which 
surround  her,  she  gives  a  little  kick  and 
swims  gently  out  of  range.  By  giving 
her  heart  to  nobody,  she  had  a  bit  of 
it  for  everyone.  There  is  something 
touching  in  the  banalities  of  this 
biography,  almost  as  if  a  new  way  had 
been  found  in  delineating  goodness. 
She  was  a  nonentity  who  continued  to 
exist  when  she  had  left  the  scene.  □ 


TWO  POEMS  FROM  CROW 


TWO  LEGENDS 

I 

Black  was  the  without  eye 

Black  the  within  tongue 

Black  was  the  heart 

Black  the  liver,  black  the  lungs 

Unable  to  suck  in  light 

Black  the  blood  in  its  loud  tunnel 

Black  the  bowels  packed  in  furnace 

Black  too  the  muscles 

Striving  to  pull  out  into  the  light 

Black  the  nerves,  black  the  brain 

With  its  tombed  visions 

Black  also  the  soul,  the  huge  stammer 

Of  the  cry  that,  swelling,  could  not 

Pronounce  its  sun. 

II 

Black  is  the  wet  otter’s  head,  lifted. 

Black  is  the  rock,  plunging  in  foam. 

Black  is  the  gall  lying  on  the  bed  of  the  blood. 

Black  is  the  earth-globe,  one  inch  under. 

An  egg  of  blackness 

Where  sun  and  moon  alternate  their  weathers 

To  hatch  a  crow,  a  black  rainbow 
Bent  in  emptiness 

over  emptiness 

But  flying 


CROW  ALIGHTS 


Crow  saw  the  herded  mountains,  steaming  in  the  morning. 
And  he  saw  the  sea 

Dark-spined,  with  the  whole  earth  in  its  coils. 

He  saw  the  stars,  fuming  away  into  the  black,  mushrooms  of 
the  nothing  forest,  clouding  their  spores,  the  virus  of  God. 
And  he  shivered  with  the  horror  of  Creation. 

In  the  hallucination  of  the  horror 

He  saw  this  shoe,  with  no  sole,  rain-sodden. 

Lying  on  a  moor. 

And  there  was  this  garbage  can,  bottom  rusted  away, 

A  playing  place  for  the  wind,  in  a  waste  of  puddles. 

There  was  this  coat,  in  the  dark  cupboard, 

in  the  silent  room,  in  the  silent  house. 
There  was  this  face,  smoking  its  cigarette  between  the  dusk 

window  and  the  fire’s  embers. 

Near  the  face,  this  hand,  motionless. 

Near  the  hand,  this  cup. 

Crow-  blinked.  He  blinked.  Nothing  faded. 

He  stared  at  the  evidence. 

Nothing  escaped  him.  (Nothing  could  escape.) 


—Ted  Hughes 
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In  the  Bowels  of  Behemoth 

I.  F.  Stone 


TFX  Contract  Investigation 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  made  by  its  Perma¬ 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 
Report  No.  91-1496.  91st  Congress,  2nd 
Session. 

The  War  Profiteers 
by  Richard  F.  Kaufman.  . 
Bobbs-Merrill,  288  pp.,  $8.50 

The  Military  Establishment: 

Its  Impact  on  American  Society 
by  Adam  Yarmolinsky. 

Harper  &  Row,  434  pp.,  $  10.00 

I 

Mass  murder,  to  paraphrase  that  fa¬ 
mous  General  Electric  commercial,  has 
become  our  most  important  product. 
The  Pentagon  dwarfs  the  biggest  of 
American  big  businesses.  In  addition  to 
some  3  million  men  and  women  in 
uniform,  it  employs  almost  twice  as 
many  civilians  as  General  Motors.  In 
1968  its  expenditures  were  $10  billion 
greater  than  the  gross  revenues  that 
year  of  America’s  five  largest  corpora¬ 
tions  combined.^  It  is  not  surprising 
that  every  investigation  of  so  mon¬ 
strous  an  enterprise  uncovers  a  gargan¬ 
tuan  mess. 

The  latest,  longest,  and  most  exten¬ 
sive  investigation  of  this  kind  ended 
with  the  release  by  the  Senate  Perma¬ 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  its  final  report  on  the  contract  for 
the  notorious  TFX  (Tactical  Fighter 
Experimental),  later  to  be  known  as 
the  F-111.  This  was  the  largest  single 
military  contract  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson-McNamara  years,  and  one  of 
the  biggest  blunders.  The  investigation 
stretched  out  over  seven  years.  The 

‘GM,  Standard  Oil  (N.J.),  AT&T, 
Ford,  and  General  Electric. 


The  Pentagon  Watchers:  Students 
Report  on  the  National  Security  State 
edited  by  Leonard  S.  Rodberg  and 
Derek  Shearer. 

Doubleday,  416  pp.,  $7.95; 

$1.95  (paper) 


How  Much  is  Enough? 

Shaping  the  Defense  Program 
by  Alain  C.  Enthoven  and 
K.  Wayne  Smith. 

Harper  &  Row,  364  pp.,  $8.95 

hearings  fill  thirteen  volumes.  Though 
this  contract  is  only  one  of  the 
Pentagon’s  more  notorious  pratfalls  in 
procurement,  no  other  has  ever  been 
subjected  to  so  extensive  and  pro¬ 
longed  a  Congressional  inquiry. 

The  result  is  the  most  complete 
guided  tour  available  into  the  murky 
labyrinth  of  the  military-industrial 
complex.  The  final  report,  too  quickly 
brushed  under  the  rug  by  the  press, 
offers  an  unequaled  opportunity  to 
study  not  just  this  one  controversial 
contract  but  the  problem  of  keeping  so 
enormous  a  public  business  under  a 
measure  of  control.  By  comparing  the 
committee’s  account  with  discussion  of 
the  TFX  affair  in  several  new  books  on 
the  Pentagon,  we  can  better  assess  the 
report  itself  and  begin  to  see  how 
hmited  Congressional  and  other  civilian 
controls  turn  out  to  be.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  which  emerges  is  that  the  military 
establishment,  by  its  sheer  size  and 
complexity,  its  roots  in  man’s  most 
primitive  instincts  and  its  links  with  his 
most  advanced  technology,  is  essential¬ 
ly  uncontrollable.  How  do  you  house- 
break— and  domesticate— a  dinosaur? 

Even  so  able  an  industrial  manager 
as  Robert  S.  McNamara  proved  un¬ 


equal  to  the  task.  In  the  TFX  affair  he 
started  out  in  1961  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  stewardship  by  hoping 
that  he  could  save  a  billion  dollars  by 
building  essentially  the  same  fighter 
plane  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 
The  program  is  ending  as  a  billion- 
dollar  bust.  Instead  of  1,700  aircraft 
for  about  $5  billion,  the  government 
will  spend  almost  $8  billion  for  about 
500,  “and  of  the  500,”  the  committee 
report  said,  “less  than  100  [the 
F-lllFs]  come  reasonably  close  to 
meeting  the  original  standards.”  The 
Navy  is  building  its  own  plane,  the 
VFX,  now  known  as  the  F-14,  so  the 
two  services  will  end  up  having  what 
they  wanted  from  the  very  beginning- 
two  separate  planes.  "But  the  F-14  may 
turn  out  to  be  as  costly  and  unwieldy 
a  contraption  as  the  F- 1 1 1  and  for  the 
very  same  reasons.^ 

Both  services  want  one  plane  to 
fulfill  so  many  different  tasks,  and  to 
carry  such  complex  equipment,  that 
both  the  TFX  and  the  VFX  sound  as 
if  they  were  designed  by  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg.  The  Air  Force’s  F-111  and  the 
Navy’s  F-14  are  both  technological 
monstrosities— and  trying  to  put  them 
into  one  produced  a  double  monstros¬ 
ity  which  had  finally  to  be  abandoned. 
The  prime  error  lay  in  the  unrealistic 
requirements  set  up  by  the  services  in 
their  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
“swing-wing”  plane— and  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  salesmanship  which  encourages 
expensive  gadgetry  and  complexity. 

Both  services  started  by  asking  for  a 
tactical  fighter.  But  the  Air  Force’s 
Tactical  Air  Command  wanted  a  fight¬ 
er  which  could  also  fly  as  far  as  the 
Soviet  Union  without  in-flight  refueling 

^See  Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  “Navy  Is 
Investing  Billions  In  New  Jet  That 
Younger  Pilots  Fear  Is  Inferior,”  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  April  6,  1970. 


and  compete  with  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  in  strategic  bombing,  albeit 
in  the  name  of  “deep  interdiction.”  It 
was  to  fly  high  enough  to  avoid 
interception  and  then  suddenly  duck 
down  low  enough  to  get  under  enemy 
radar  (as  the  Senate  report  says)  “with 
supersonic  speed  at  tree-top  heights”! 
The  Navy  wanted  a  new  dog  fighter 
which  would  also  be  a  fighter-bomber 
big  enough  to  carry  six  Phoenix  mis¬ 
siles  and  their  radars.  These  are  for 
long-distance  defense  of  aircraft  carri¬ 
ers  from  a  nonexistent  type  of  Soviet 
nuclear  bomber,  though  the  other  side 
has  cheaper  and  easier  ways  to  sink 
carriers.^  McNamara  made  the  mistake 
of  taking  these  requirements  seriously 
and  then  compounded  the  difficulties 
by  trying  to  build  one  airplane  to  fit 
both  sets  of  fantastic  specifications. 

The  technological  complexities  were 
matched  by  the  intricate  struggle  with¬ 
in  the  military-industrial  complex  be¬ 
tween  two  giant  concerns,  Boeing  and 
General  Dynamics,  for  the  multibil- 
lion-dollar  contract,  the  largest  ever  let 
by  the  Pentagon.  Their  allied  political 
and  local  interests  were  drawn  into  the 
conflict,  for  military  contracts  mean 
jobs  and  bread.  The  Senate  investiga¬ 
tion  itself,  as  the  report  admits,  was 
begun  in  response  to  a  request  from 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  member  of  the  investigating 
subcommittee.  He  was  acting  on  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  loser,  Boeing,  a  major 

^The  Nossiter  story  just  cited  reported 
that  naval  pilots  complain  that  il  this 
electronic  gear  makes  the  F-14  less 
maneuverable  than  the  simpler  Mig-2J 
it  would  face  in  a  dog  fight.  At  one 
session  to  sell  the  virtues  of  the  F-14, 
one  raucous  pilot,  according  to  Nossi- 
ter’s  account,  shouted  out,  “Buy  Mig- 
21s.” 
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source  of  employment  in  his  state. 
Jackson  complained  that  Boeing’s  bid 
had  been  the  lower  and  the  technically 
superior. 

The  full  truth  about  the  TFX  will 
probably  never  be  known.  Only  a 
novelist,  a  new  Dreiser,  could  put  flesh 
and  blood  on  the  story  of  how  the 
biggest  military  contract  of  the  new 
Kennedy-Johnson  Administration  came 
to  be  awarded  to  General  Dynamics  in 
time  to  save  this  giant  defense  holding 
company  from  serious  financial  trouble 
and  keep  its  plant  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  from  being  shut  down.''  No  one 
yet  knows  how  the  Kennedy  Adminis¬ 
tration  came  to  pick  a  lawyer  for 
General  Dynamics— Roswell  Gilpatric— 
to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
(after  John  Connally  resigned  to  run 
for  governor  of  Texas)  a  Fort  Worth 
banker,  Fred  Korth,  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

With  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Zuckert  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  these  men  overruled  re¬ 
peated  recommendations  by  the  top 
military  selection  board  in  favor  of 
Boeing.  Senator  McClellan  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  investigating 
subcommittee,  asked  Secretary  McNa¬ 
mara  in  December,  1962,  to  hold  up 
the  contract  until  its  investigation  had 
been  completed.  The  contract  was 
signed  the  same  day  despite  McClel¬ 
lan’s  request.  He  received  a  letter  from 
Gilpatric  declaring  it  was  “in  the 
national  interest”  to  proceed  “without 
delay.” 

Korth  and  Gilpatric  became  the 
McClellan  Committee’s  prime  visible 
targets.  The  final  report,  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
except  Muskie  and  Javits,^  says  Korth 
should  have  disqualified  himself  be¬ 
cause  the  bank  of  which  he  was  head 
did  business  with  General  Dynamics 
and  because  (as  Senator  Mundt  told 
him  during  the  hearings)  “it  would 
stagger  a  Solomon  to  look  objectively 
at  a  contract  that  meant  so  much  to 
your  community  as  this  one  would.”® 
One  cryptic  passage  in  the  final  report 
leaves  Korth  under  a  cloud.  At  one 
point  in  his  interrogation  by  the 
McClellan  Committee,  Korth  defended 
his  integrity  and  declared  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  resign  if  the  committee  found 
otherwise.  The  final  report  quotes  this 
promise  and  adds: 

Other  information  compiled  by 
the  subcommittee  relating  to  Mr. 
Korth  and  his  business  interests 
while  he  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  made  available  to  the 
President  [Kennedy]  during  the 
early  autumn  of  1963.  Secretary 
Korth  handed  in  his  resignation  on 
October  14,  1963.^ 

The  committee  staff  will  not  disclose 
the  information  which  led  to  Korth’s 
resignation. 

The  report  says  Gilpatric  “was  guilty 
of  a  flagrant  conflict  of  interest  in  the 


''See  my  earlier  two-part  analysis  in 
The  New  York  Review,  January  2, 
1969. 

®The  other  signers  were  Jackson,  Ervin 
of  North  Carolina,  Ribicoff  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Metcalf  of  Montana,  Mundt  of 
South  Dakota,  Percy  of  Illinois,  and 
Gurney  of  Florida.  Muskie,  who  was 
on  the  subcommittee  during  the  first 
stage  of  the  investigation  (which  ended 
in  November,  1963),  joined  Javits  in 
filing  “individual  views.” 

®TFX  Report,  p.  38. 

’’Ibid. 


TFX  award,”  and  adds:  “The  record 
shows  unequivocally  that  he  deliber¬ 
ately  attempted  to  mislead  the  sub¬ 
committee  regarding  his  relationship 
with  the  General  Dynamics  Corpora¬ 
tion.”  His  prepared  opening  statement 
to  the  McClellan  Committee  said  that 
he  had  made  it  a  policy  as  a  lawyer 
“of  never  representing  any  member  of 
the  defense  industry  in  dealing  with 
the  Defense  Establishment”  except 
that  he  did  “serve  as  an  adviser  on 
other  matters  on  a  few  occasions  for 
concerns  such  as  Boeing  and  Convair.” 
Convair  was  the  General  Dynamics 
subsidiary  picked  to  build  the  TFX. 

The  first  part  of  the  statement 
turned  out  to  be  untrue.  Committee 
staff  dug  up  one  instance  after  another 
of  just  such  dealings,  which  Gilpatric 
then  admitted.  But  the  most  deceptive 
part  of  the  statement  was  in  making  it 
appear  that  he  had  acted  equally  for 
Boeing  and  Convair.  It  turned  out  that 
in  the  Boeing  affair  he  did  no  more 
than  appear  once  as  a  witness  in  a 
renegotiation  proceeding.  This  could 
hardly  be  equated  with  his  work  for 
General  Dynamics.  The  committee 
found  that  in  the  two  and  a  half  years 
before  going  to  the  Pentagon  he  had 
spent  one-third  of  his  total  time  at 
Cravath,  Swaine  and  Moore  on  General 
Dynamics  business,®  had  billed  it 
$110,000  in  fees  for  his  efforts,  and 
had  acted  as  “a  de  facto  member  of  the 
company’s  board  of  directors.” 

In  “Individual  Views,”  appended  to 
the  TFX  report.  Senator  Javits  said  he 
had  known  Mr.  Gilpatric  “for  many 
years  as  a  leading  member  of  the  New 
York  bar”  and  could  not  accept  the 
majority  view  that  the  latter  had  been 
guilty  of  a  “flagrant  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est.”  The  “vital  point,”  Javits  went  on, 
“is  that  the  committee’s  report  itself 
shows  that  Mr.  Gilpatric  played  only  a 
minor  concurring  role  in  the  decision 
to  award  the  TFX  contract  to  General 
Dynamics”  and  that  this  “seems  to 
have  been  confined  largely  to  a  final 
meeting”  with  McNamara  in  which  Mr. 
Gilpatric  was  asked  his  advice  and 
“concurred  in  the  recommendation”  to 
give  General  Dynamics  the  contract. 

Mr.  Gilpatric,  however,  was  given  a 
chance  to  say  just  that  in  his  own 
defense  during  the  hearings  but  did  not 
do  so.  “I  want  to  know,”  Senator 
McClellan  asked  him,  “if  you  really 
recommended  it  [the  contract  award 
to  General  Dynamics]  or  if  you  are 
saying  now  you  reaUy  had  not  much 
to  do  with  it?”  Mr.  Gilpatric  replied 


*  Among  his  more  interesting  duties 
was  offering  jobs  with  General  Dy¬ 
namics  to  various  generals  and  civilian 
employees  of  the  Pentagon.  “He  called 
General  Irvine  at  the  Pentagon,”  the 
final  report  relates,  “testifying  that  this 
call  was  an  inquiry  about  the  General’s 
prospective  employment  with  General 
Dynamics.  He  stated  that  he  called 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
MacIntyre  on  the  same  subject.  He 
stated  that  he  called  General  Ascensio 
about  the  possibility  of  the  GeneYal’s 
employment  by  General  Dynamics.  He 
called  General  Donnelly  about  the 
prospective  employment  by  General 
Dynamics  of  General  Dow.  ...  He 
recommended  for  consideration  [for 
employment  by  General  Dynamics] 
Brig.  Gen.  Emmett  B.  Cassady.  ...  He 
wrote  to  General  Dynamics  about  the 
possible  employment  of  Charles  H. 
Shuff,  then  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Mr.  Gilpatric  testified  that 
none  of  the  persons  referred  to  were 
hired  by  General  Dynamics.”  Was  this 
personnel  or  public  relations? 
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that  he  preferred  to  fall  back  upon  the 
way  he  stated  his  role  in  his  prepared 
statement.  This  said: 

As  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  part  in  the  TFX 
source  selection  process  consisted 
primarily  of  informing  myself  as 
to  the  elements  in  the  program 
determination  and  source  selection 
and  giving  the  Secretary  my  best 
judgment  to  assist  him  in  making 
his  decision.^ 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  sharp 
lawyer  to  see  that  Mr.  Gilpatric’s  own 
carefully  prepared  statement  is  hardly 
the  same  as  the  Javits  defense.  Mr. 
Gilpatric  did  not  claim  that  his  was 
“only  a  minor  concurring  role  .  .  .  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  a  final  meeting”  with 
McNamara.  On  the  contrary  he  implied 
that  as  McNamara’s  deputy,  he  took 
part  fully  in  studying  the  matter  and 
giving  McNamara  his  best  judgment  on 
it,  as  with  any  other  important  matter. 

Senator  Javits  seems  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  originally  Mr.  Gilpatric  de¬ 
scribed  his  role  in  even  more  explicit 
terms.  At  a  hearing  before  the  McClel¬ 
lan  Committee  on  March  21,  1963, 
Senator  Ervin  asked  Mr.  Gilpatric 
whether  he  was  saying  that  his  past 
connections  with  General  Dynamics 
“had  no  influence  whatsoever”  on  his 
advice  in  the  TFX  contract.  “I  certain¬ 
ly  am.  Senator,”  Mr.  Gilpatric  replied. 
“Let  me  make  it  plain  that  while  I  did 
not  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
this  decision,  that  rested  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  I  did  participate, 
I  did  assist,  consult,  as  is  my  job.  But 
my  former  connection  with  the  firm 
.  .  .  would  never  influence  my  judg¬ 
ment.”  Senator  Javits  was  present 
during  the  testimony  that  day.'® 

Now,  almost  eight  years  later.  Sena¬ 
tor  Javits  implies  that  Gilpatric’s  role 
was  minor,  almost  incidental,  and  says: 

Hindsight  indicates  that  Mr.  Gil¬ 
patric  would  have  been  better 
advised  to  have  avoided  even  the 
appearance  of  impropriety  by  not 
taking  part  in  the  final  decision  to 
any  extent,  but  this  falls  a  good 
deal  short  of  a  “flagrant  conflict 
of  interest”  as  charged  by  the 
report.' ' 

Senator  Muskie,  who  ran  interfer¬ 
ence  for  Gilpatric  during  the  hearings, 
did  not  mention  Gilpatric  in  his  own 
“Individual  Views”  but  “associated” 
himself  with  the  individual  views  of 
Javits.  The  New  York  Times,  in  an 
editorial  (January  2),  took  a  similar 
tack,  saying  that  Gilpatric  was  “less 
than  frank”  about  his  relationship  with 
General  Dynamics  but  did  not  appear 
to  have  played  “a  major  role”  in  the 
decision.  The  Washington  Post,  of 
which  Gilpatric  is  a  director,  carried  a 
similar  editorial  (December  29),  “The 
End,  We  Hope,  of  The  TFX  Affair.” 
The  affair  came  too  close  to  home  for 
the  liberal  establishment. 


®TFX  Report,  p.  39.  The  committee 
never  asked  what  Gilpatric  meant  by 
“primarily.”  Does  this  mean  he  did 
more  than  inform  himself  and  advise 
McNamara? 

to  TFX  Contract  Investigation,  Part  II, 
Hearings  Before  the  Permanent  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
88th  Congress,  1st  Session.  Pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  17,  88th  Congress, 
p.  421. 

''TFX  Report,  “Individual  Views,” 
p.  97. 


What  the  record  shows  is  that  Mr. 
Gilpatric  was  a  commuter  between 
Wall  Street  and  the  Pentagon.  He  has 
been  with  the  Cravath  firm  since  his 
admission  to  the  bar  in  1931.  Twice  he 
left  his  law  firm,  one  of  Wall  Street’s 
most  prestigious,  for  a  “tour  of  duty” 
in  the  Defense  Department  with  which 
many  of  his  firm’s  clients  did  business. 
He  served  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  from  1951  to  1953  and  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  from 
1961  to  January,  1964.  He  told  the 


committee  that  both  times  he  had 
retired  from  the  firm  and  broken  all 
ties  with  it  to  take  the  defense  post. 
He  denied  that  in  both  cases  these 
were  merely  leaves  of  absence— which 
would  clearly  have  raised  conflict  of 
interest  questions. 

But  the  McClellan  investigators 
found  that  his  law  firm  in  1951 
advised  its  insurance  broker  to  main¬ 
tain  his  group  insurance  because  he 
was  on  “a  leave  of  absence  ...  to  serve 
as  Assistant  [sic]  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.”  His  group  insurance  and  that 
of  his  private  secretary  (who  accom¬ 
panied  him  from  the  firm  to  the 
Pentagon)  was  continued  in  1961-63, 
on  the  same  assumption  that  he  was 
again  on  a  leave  of  absence.  Gilpatric 


claimed  that  he  had  retired  from  the 
firm  in  1961  but  admitted  to  the 
committee,  “It  is  a  reasonable  expec¬ 
tation  that  I  will  return  to  the  Cravath 
law  firm.”  The  expectation  proved 
reasonable.  After  three  years  he  did 
return  to  it  and  (as  the  TFX  report 
notes)  “was  advanced  in  seniority, 
moving  above  six  other  senior  partners 
to  the  No.  4  position  in  the  firm.”'^ 
This  slippery  record  goes  far  to 
explain  the  suspicions  that  will  always 
cling  to  the  TFX  affair.  The  New  York 
Times  said,  quite  correctly,  that  the 


report  provides  no  evidence  to  support 
“the  rumors  that  President  Kennedy 
favored  General  Dynamics  over  Boeing, 
the  rival  bidder,  because  he  was  politi¬ 
cally  indebted  to  its  principal  stock¬ 
holder  [then  and  now  again  Henry 
Crown  of  Chicago— IFS]  or  because  its 
plant  was  in  Vice  President  Johnson’s 
home  state.”  A  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  is  too  coarse  a  sieve  to  catch  such 
shadowy  deals,  which  require  neither 
letters  nor  phone  calls.  They  need  not 
even  necessarily  involve  actions  that 
look  particularly  dishonorable  from  the 
inside. 


^^Ibid.,  pp.  48-9  for  all  of  this 
paragraph. 


Defense  is  a  giant  pork  barrel; 
politicians  fight  to  get  contracts  for 
their  home  cities  and  states;  the  arms 
manufacturers— who  live  in  a  cost-plus 
world— are  easy  sources  of  campaign 
funds.  Henry  Crown,  who  moved  into 
General  Dynamics  with  Kennedy’s  elec¬ 
tion,  was  a  No.  1  “fat  cat”  of  the 
Cook  County  machine  which  turned  in 
the  votes  that  made  the  hair’s  breadth 
difference  between  Kennedy  and  Nix¬ 
on  in  1960.  For  Fort  Worth  and 
Texas,  the  TFX  contract  was  a  major 
plum.  From  the  standpoint  of  national 
politics,  the  prime  contract  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics  went  to  the  Convair 
plant  in  Texas,  with  twenty-four  elec¬ 
toral  votes,  and  the  biggest  subcontract 
to  Grumman  in  New  York  with  forty- 
five  votes,  while  an  award  to  Boeing 
would  have  put  the  prime  contract  in 
the  state  of  Washington  with  nine 
electoral  votes  and  the  main  subcon¬ 
tract  in  Kansas  with  eight  votes  which 
go  RepubUcan  anyway. 

These  are  not  matters  which  polit¬ 
icos  discuss  in  public,  though  some¬ 
times  the  smaller  fry  are  frank  about 
them.  “During  the  course  of  the  last 
year,”  Congressman  Jim  Wright  of  Fort 
Worth  told  Richard  Harwood  in  a 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  interview,'^ 
when  the  TFX  furor  was  at  its  height, 

I  talked  about  this  subject  with 
everybody  I  could  get  to  listen. 
Believing  that  good  and  adequate 
reasons  existed  for  giving  fair  and 
just  consideration  to  the  General 
Dynamics  submission,  I  made  it 
my  business  to  try  to  persuade 
people  to  this  point  of  view.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  that.  I  considered 
it  my  duty.  There  is  nothing 
sinister  about  it.  I  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact.  I  talked  to  both 
military  and  civihan  officials.  I 
tried  to  be  as  persuasive  as  I  knew 
how  to  be. 

It  may  be  that  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
Johnson,  unlike  Wright,  remained 
above  the  TFX  contract  battle,  un¬ 
aware  of  the  stakes  in  employment, 
electoral  votes,  and  campaign  contribu- 


Quoted  in  Adam  Yarmolinsky,  The 
Military  Establishment,  pp.  39-40. 
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tions,  but  that  is  hard  to  believe. 

No  pohtician  has  been  more  acutely 
conscious  than  Johnson  of  the  political 
leverage  in  defense  business.  When  he 
was  first  elected  to  the  House,  his  first 
committee  choice  was  Naval  Affairs, 
which  is  knee-deep  in  oil  as  well  as 
arms  business.  When  he  was  first 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1948,  his  first 
choice  was  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee.  Two  years  later  Johnson  per¬ 
suaded  its  chairman.  Senator  Russell, 
to  estabhsh  a  Preparedness  subcommit¬ 
tee  and  make  him  chairman. 

Richard  F.  Kaufman’s  caustic  and 
surgical  new  book.  The  War  Profiteers, 
tells  amid  much  else  the  story  of  how 
Johnson  made  this  subcommittee  the 
sounding  board  of  the  Air  Force  lobby 
and  discovered  the  “missile  gap.”  Kauf¬ 
man  is  economist-counsel  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  defense  procurement  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Proxmire.  He 
notes  that  Texas  rose  from  eleventh  to 
second  largest  recipient  of  defense 
contracts  when  Johnson  was  in  the 
White  House.  It  may  be  that  Johnson 
kept  hands  off  the  TFX  but  it  would 
take  a  computer  to  figure  the  proba¬ 
bility;  the  fraction  would  be  infinites¬ 
imal.''' 

These  things  are  done  in  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  bowels  of  the  Pentagon,  well 
hidden  from  the  pubhc  eye.  The  Navy 
has  a  legislative  liaison  office  which 
issues  reports-for  internal  circulation 
only-on  contract  lobbying.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  office  was  turned  up  and  a 
copy  of  one  of  its  reports  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  lively  group  of  college 
students  who  swooped  down  on  the 
Pentagon  in  the  summer  of  1969  and 
came  up  in  a  sassy  new  book.  The 
Pentagon  Watchers,  with  many  tidbits 
that  put  us  older  reporters  to  shame. 
One  of  them  was  this  Navy  paper, 
which  dealt  with  efforts  to  sell  the 
Fast  Deployment  Logistics  Ship  pro¬ 
gram.  As  described  in  the  book,  this 
report  shows  how  closely  the  services 
and  their  industrial  contractors 
synchronize  their  activities  on  Capitol 
Hill: 

A  number  of  key  Congressmen  are 
listed  under  the  heading  “Complet¬ 
ed  Action  and  Results”  followed 
by  the  individuals  who  visited 
them  to  discuss  the  FDL  program. 

The  paper  notes  that  “Mr.  Dan 
Houghton  (Lockheed)  talked  to 
Senator  Russell.  The  Senator  was 
not  responsive.  Direct  contact  by 
Navy  personnel  required.”  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Congressman  Burke 
were  “contacted  by  Mr.  Roger 
Lewis  (General  Dynamics),  who 
explained  the  overall  merits  of  the 
program.  Follow-up  briefing  re¬ 
quired.”'^ 

The  McClellan  Committee  might 
have  subpoenaed  similar  internal  “pub¬ 
lic  affairs”  papers  recounting  Air  Force 
and  Navy,  General  Dynamics  and  Boe¬ 
ing  lobbying  in  the  TFX  affair.  But 
that  would  have  been  as  damaging  to 
the  bomber  admirals  on  Boeing’s  side 


'“'a  month  after  General  Dynamics 
won  the  TFX  contract  Lyndon  John¬ 
son  visited  the  Fort  Worth  plant,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  The  New  York  Review 
two  years  ago,  and  was  greeted  by 
union  members  waving  banners  which 
said,  “LBJ  Saved  The  Day”  and  “We’re 
Here  To  Say  Thanks  to  LBJ.”  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  December  12, 
1962,  pp.  180-1,  also  in  my  Polemics 
and  Prophecies:  1967-70  (Random 
House,  1971). 

'^pp.  130-1. 


and  put  the  committee  in  conflict  with 
the  military.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
General  Dynamics  was  any  less  active 
in  the  much  larger  TFX  contract  than 
it  was  in  the  FDL  affair,  and  that  it 
was  not  useful  to  General  Dynamics  to 
have  its  former  lawyer  and  de  facto 
director  on  the  inside  of  the  process, 
at  McNamara’s  right  hand. 

The  concept  of  conflict  of  interest 
rests  on  a  calculus  of  probabilities-not 
on  a  documentation  of  corruption 
after  the  fact— and  on  the  observation 
that,  in  the  government  of  men,  ap¬ 
pearances  may  be  as  important  as 
reality.  A  man  disqualifies  himself 
because  the  probability  of  his  being 
able  to  disengage  himself  from  his 
interests  is  not  high,  and  to  keep  his 
government  agency  free  from  suspi¬ 
cion.  Over  and  above  these  chaste 
abstractions  is  the  cynical  but  undeni¬ 
able  observation  that  private  interests 
all  too  often  infiltrate  government  for 
their  own  advantage.  Gilpatric  could 
have  saved  himself  and  his  chief  from 
inquisitorial  pursuit  if  he  had  simply 
disqualified  himself  from  any  part  in 
the  TFX  contract. 

His  failure  to  do  so  was  made  worse 
by  his  persistent  efforts  to  mislead  the 
McClellan  Committee  as  to  his  close 
ties  with  General  Dynamics.  This  in¬ 
vited  the  bitter  suspicions  it  aroused. 
Perhaps  the  most  unctuous  passage  in 
the  hearings  occurred  on  November  20, 
1963,'®  when  Gilpatric  tried  to  make 
it  appear  that  his  connections  with 
General  Dynamics  and  other  defense 
contractors  were  a  positive  asset  in  his 
job.  “Is  it  fair  to  say,”  Senator  Javits 
asked  him,  “that  in  your  judgment  the 
President  of  the  United  States  knew  at 
all  times  that  in  your  capacity  as 
Under  Secretary  [ric]  of  Defense  you 
were  passing  on  important  matters 
relating  to  former  clients  or  clients  of 
your  former  law  firm?”  Gilpatric  re¬ 
plied: 

I  am  sure  he  did.  Senator,  because 
I  think  one  of  the  reasons  he 
selected  me  for  this  position  was 
because  I  had  had  this  kind  of 
broad  business  experience.  If  I 
hadn’t  had  it,  I  don’t  think  that  I 
would  have  been  as  well  qualified 
as  I  trust  I  have  been  for  this 
office. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  Gilpatric 
could  have  proved  this  by  testifying 
that  he  gave  McNamara  the  benefit  of 
his  experience  with  General  Dynamics 
by  warning  him  that  Convair  had  a 
poor  record  as  compared  with  Boeing. 
Or  by  advising  McNamara  not  to  get 
involved  in  the  kind  of  contract  McNa¬ 
mara  finally  signed  with  General  Dy¬ 
namics.  This-the  McClellan  Committee 
afterward  found— prevented  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement  for  default, 
insulating  the  company  from  penalty  if 
it  failed  to  meet  the  specifications.'^ 

Cjilpatric  was  a  major  piece  in  the 
chess  game,  but  the  moves  were  made 
by  more  powerful  forces.  Nor  were  his 
the  only  actions  which  invited  suspi¬ 
cion.  In  the  middle  of  1963,  after  the 
McClellan  Committee  found  that  Boe¬ 
ing’s  bid  was  lower  and  that  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  source  selection  teams 
had  found  its  proposal  technically 
superior  to  that  of  General  Dynamics, 
the  Defense  Department’s  files  were 
closed  to  the  committee.  But  the 
materials  it  needed  had  already  been 
obtained  by  the  staff,  probably  from 

'®TFX  Hearings,  Part  X,  pp.  2694-5. 

'  ^TFX  Report,  pp.  86-9. 
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its  military  allies  in  the  Pentagon.  The 
death  of  Kennedy,  who  was— with 
Johnson— the  ultimate  target  of  the 
inquiry,  seems  to  have  shocked  the 
subcommittee  into  inactivity. 

When  it  resumed  its  work  in  August 
of  1966,  the  Johnson  Administration 
issued  specific  instructions  to  the 
armed  services  and  to  the  contractors 
denying  the  committee  investigators 
access  to  performance  and  cost  data, 
trying  thus  to  hide  from  Congressional 
scrutiny  the  major  technical  deficien¬ 
cies  and  rising  costs  of  the  TFX 
program. 

It  was  not  until  Nixon  took  office, 
the  final  report  reveals,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  again  given  access  to  the 
files  and  records  of  the  F-111,  as  the 
TFX  had  been  renamed.  Not  until  then 
did  the  subcommittee  learn  that  in 
August,  1966,  McNamara  had  taken 
personal  control  of  the  program  to 


his  testimony  in  the  TFX  affair  is  to 
feel  his  anguish  that  anyone  should 
doubt  his  personal  integrity  in  that 
contract  award,  and  indeed  neither  the 
McClellan  Committee  nor  any  other  of 
his  Congressional  critics  ever  ques¬ 
tioned  it.  Nor  do  1. 

^N^cNamara’s  testimony  on  this  score 
is  altogether  convincing.  He  gave  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  at 
his  confirmation  hearing  a  complete 
list  of  all  holdings  by  himself  and  his 
wife  to  show  that  he  had  divested 
himself  of  any  stock  in  any  of  the 
15,000  corporations  which  do  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  $10,000  a  year  or  more  with 
the  Defense  Department.  “We  desire,” 
he  told  the  McClellan  Committee  after 
submitting  this  same  list  again,  “that 
there  be  no  influence  whatsoever  of 
self-interest  in  the  decision-making 
process  of  the  Pentagon.” 


save  it  from  disaster.  The  top  mana¬ 
gerial  meetings  he  set  up  were— by 
some  sardonic  and  premonitory  quirk 
—given  the  code  name  of  Project 
Icarus,  as  if  to  recall  mythology’s  first 
TFX.  The  McClellan  report  says  the 
name  originated  with  an  Air  Force 
officer  “who  obviously  had  a  sense  of 
humor.”  One  wonders  how  he  got 
away  with  the  sly  reminder  that  this 
new  project,  too,  might  turn  out  to 
have  wings  of  wax. 

So  secretive  was  this  Project  Icarus 
that  no  recording  or  stenographic  tran¬ 
script  was  made  of  its  proceedings.  The 
files,  when  the  McClellan  Committee 
finally  obtained  them  in  March,  1969, 
after  two  years  of  effort,  turned  out  to 
consist  principally  of  hand-written  min¬ 
utes  of  the  meetings  by  an  Air  Force 
officer.  The  McClellan  Committee  com¬ 
pared  these  notes  with  the  testimony 
McNamara  gave  to  Senate  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  and  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  during  the  same  period 
and  found  the  testimony  seriously 
misleading.*  ® 

McNamara’s  optimism  about  the 
F-111  before  these  committees  hid  the 
serious  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
wrestling  privately  in  Project  Icarus. 
McNamara  seemed  to  regard  Congres¬ 
sional  committees  as  natural  enemies, 
and  as  the  allies— which  they  usually 
were— of  the  military  chiefs  with  whom 
he  was  often  embroiled.  He  also  seems 
quickly  to  have  acquired  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  ethic  which  justifies  deception  in 
defense  of  “the  team.”  But  to  reread 


There  seems  a  country  boy  naivete 
in  McNamara’s  later  remark  to  the 
McCleOan  Committee  that  “to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  there  is  none.”*®  He 
said  neither  Lyndon  Johnson,  then 
Vice  President,  nor  Governor  Connally, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  nor  any 
other  political  figure  had  ever  discussed 
the  TFX  contract  with  him.  “They 
have  all  learned  long  since,”  he  said, 
“that  I  pay  no  attention  whatsoever  to 
such  pressures.”  He  protested  that  “the 
press  of  the  country”  had  implied 
“that  I  am  either  subject  to  political 
influence,  self-interest  or  stupid.”  He 
added  touchingly,  “Last  night  when  I 
got  home  at  midnight,  after  preparing 
for  today’s  hearing,  my  wife  told  me 
that  my  own  twelve-year-old  son  had 
asked  how  long  it  would  take  for  his 
father  to  prove  his  honesty.”  To  which 
Senator  McClellan  replied,  “Well,,  don’t 
you  think  .that  is  true  with  all  of  us  in 
public?”  McNamara  responded,  “I  call 
it  harm  and  not  good.”^°  Even  in  cold 
type  after  so  many  years,  the  pain  and 
the  sincerity  come  through. 

II 

How  explain  the  errors  of  judgment 
made  over  and  over  again  by  so  able  a 
man  in  this  TFX  affair?  Two  new 
books  on  the  military  establishment  by 
close  associates  in  his  Pentagon  years 
provide  some  clues  in  his  defense.  One 
of  the  books  is  How  Much  Is  Enough? 

*  ®TFX  Hearings,  Part  11,  pp.  431-3. 


*®/6id.,  pp.  72-3. 


Part  H,  pp.  445-6. 


Erik  H.  Enkson 


WErik  Erikson  is  the  most  influential  of 
living  psychoanalysts . . .  Robert  Coles 
gives  us— in  a  clear  and  lively  style— a 
brief  outline  of  Erikson’s  life  and  career 
and  an  excellent  exposition  of  Erikson’s 
developing  work  and  thought.  Erikson’s 
major  works  are  described  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  detailed  care  and  intelli¬ 
gence.. .A  first-rate  biography.. .a  justly 
deserved  tribute.  >> 
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The  Miracle  that  started 
a  political  movement. 


Padre  Cicero's  "miracle" 
was  never  officially  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  was  discredited 
by  Church  and  State.  Only 
the  simple  Brazilian  peas¬ 
ants  of  Joaseiro  believed  in 
it.  Yet  the  power  of  their 
faith  was  so  far-reaching 
that  the  priest's  cause  took 
oh  political  proportions  that 
can  still  be  felt  today  —  35 
years  after  Padre  Cicero's 
death.  In  reconstructing  the 
story  of  the  Miracle  of 
Joaseiro,  the  author  has 
gone  to  its  source:  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Joaseiro  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  correspondence  of 
Padre  Cicero.  “Social  and 
political  history  at  its  best." 
—  Luis  Martin,  Southern 
Methodist  University.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs. 
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Shaping  the  Defense  Program,  1961-69 
by  Alain  C.  Enthoven  and  K.  Wayne 
Smith,  two  of  his  “whiz  kids.”  Entho¬ 
ven  rose  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Systems  Analysis  and 
Smith  to  be  Enthoven’s  Special  Assis¬ 
tant.  The  other,  The  Military  Establish¬ 
ment:  Its  Impact  on  American  Society, 
is  a  Twentieth  Century  Eund  study  by 
a  group  of  experts  under  the  direction 
of  Adam  Yarmolinsky  who  was  McNa¬ 
mara’s  Special  Assistant  and  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Affairs.  Neither  book,  significantly, 
defends  the  TEX  project  but  both 
supply  wider  perspectives  and  a  kinder 
verdict  than  the  McClellan  Committee. 
These  throw  a  light  on  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  as  well  as  the  technological  factors 
involved.  Yarmolinsky  writes  for  ex¬ 
ample:^  ' 

Engineering  is  an  inexact  science 
and  a  design  cannot  be  fully 
assessed  from  studies  and  wind- 
tunnel  tests  of  models.  A  detailed 
and  stringent  review  process,  in 
addition,  can  fail  to  become  a 
means  of  uncertainty  resolution, 
and  become  instead  a  means  by 
which  uncertainty  is  ignored.  In 
the  case  of  the  E-111,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  plans  were  presented  to  the 
Congress  for  building  a  force  of 
1700  airplanes  before  a  single 
airplane  of  this  advanced  design 
had  been  flown.  Apparently  the 
efforts  of  its  proponents  to  win 
acceptance  for  the  program  within 
the  Pentagon,  against  not  always 
rational  opposition,  so  convinced 
the  proponents  themselves,  that 
previous  military  development 
problems  seemed  irrelevant.  [Em¬ 
phasis  added.] 

McNamara’s  pride  was  involved.  His 
reputation  as  a  manager  was  at  stake. 
The  momentum  of  his  conflicts  with 
the  military  carried  him  into  faulty 
and  costly  misjudgment  in  this  affair. 
Yarmolinsky  in  another  passage  throws 
some  fresh  light  on  how  the  contract 
was  won.  To  understand  the  passage 
about  to  be  quoted,  we  must  first 
recall  that  the  Navy’s  bomber  admirals 
did  not  want  to  share  a  common  plane 
with  the  Air  Force,  and  that  one  of 
the  differences  between  Boeing’s  bid 
and  the  General  Dynamics  bid-and  the 
difference  which  weighed  so  heavily  in 
General  Dynamics’s  favor  in  McNa¬ 
mara’s  eyes— is  that  the  latter  offered  a 
higher  degree  of  “commonalty”  be¬ 
tween  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  models 
of  the  TEX.  “The  essential  difference,” 
Yarmolinsky  writes,  “between  the  Boe¬ 
ing  and  the  General  Dynamics  pro¬ 
posals  was  that  General  Dynamics  bet 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  meant 
what  he  said  about  producing  a  com¬ 
mon  Air  Force-Navy  airplane,  and 
Boeing  bet  that  the  services  would 
persuade  the  Secretary  to  forget  it. 
Boeing  lost.”^^ 

Unfortunately  this  seems  to  have 
been  one  major  case  in  which  McNa¬ 
mara  was  wrong.  How  come  his  fa¬ 
mous  “systems  analysis”  did  not  save 
him  from  so  egregious  an  error? 
“Systems  analysis”  is  an  elusive  term, 
not  easy  to  define.  Though  its  first 
application  at  the  Pentagon  antedated 
McNamara,  it  was  above  all  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  his  administration.  It  meant 
subjecting  the  plans  of  the  military 
services  to  civilian  review  within  the 
Department  and  bringing  to  bear  in 
that  review  the  kind  of  cost  projec- 


^^The  Military  Establishment,  p.  272. 
'^'^Ibid.,  p.  22. 


tions  for  various  strategies  which  the 
computer  made  possible.  It  sought  to 
apply  sophisticated  techniques  for 
bringing  to  light  the  hidden  and  often 
fallacious  assumptions  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  what  is  called  “common 
sense.”  It  sought  to  evaluate  weaponry 
in  a  broad  range  of  military  options 
rather  than  in  isolation. 

The  clearest  exposition  I  have  yet 
encountered  of  what  this  meant  in 
practice  may  be  found  in  the  book  by 
Enthoven  and  Smith.  There  these  top 
systems  analysts,  writing  with  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  hindsight  and  long  after  the 
bureaucratic  battle  was  over,  find  three 
basic  errors  on  McNamara’s  part  in  the 
TEX  affair.  The  first  is  that  he 
accepted  what  I  have  called  the  Rube 
Goldberg  requirements  set  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  for  the  new  plane. 
“It  is  typical  of  the  ironies  of  the 
defense  business,”  Enthoven  and  Smith 
write,  “that  McNamara  was  severely 
attacked  later  for  overruling  the  Serv¬ 
ices,  when,  in  fact,  the  troubles  that 
were  to  beset  the  F-111— very  high 
cost,  failure  to  meet  technical  objec¬ 
tives,  crashes  in  testing  and  weight 
growth  in  the  Navy  version— stemmed 
not  from  McNamara’s  decisions  but 
from  the  unjustifiably  demanding  per¬ 
formance  requirements  set  by  the  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  aircraft.”^  ^ 

This  is,  we  may  pause  to  note, 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  weak  and 
inane  conclusion  with  which  the 
McClellan  Committee  ended  so  mon¬ 
umental  an  investigation.  Its  main 
conclusion  was  to  give  more  power  to 
the  military  “so  that  technical  aspects 
of  weapons  development  programs 
would  be  managed  where  they  should 
be— by  the  individual  services  which 
eventually  will  be  responsible  for  using 
in  combat  the  weapons  that  they 
develop.”  This  is  exactly  where  the 
trouble  started,  in  the  absence  of  any 
civilian  review  of  the  unrealistic  re¬ 
quirements  set  forth  by  the  services. 
The  McClellan  Committee  revealed  by 
their  recommendations  that  in  the  final 
showdown  it  could  do  no  more  than 
act  as  a  sounding  board  for  military 
protest,  in  this  case  largely  from  the 
Navy’s  bomber  admirals. 

This  limitation  was  also  reflected  in 
the  committee’s  praise  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  for  moving  toward 
“greater  decentralization”  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  by  which  it  meant  principally  the 
downgrading  of  the  office  of  systems 
analysis  and  the  remaining  “whiz 
kids.”  In  one  important  instance, 
where  both  the  military  and  McNamara 
were  at  fault,  the  McClellan  Committee 
could  only  give  the  slightest  hem-and- 
haw.  Both  the  military  and  McNamara 
were  at  fault  in  rushing  the  TEX  into 
production  before  fully  trying  out  the 
design  by  constructing  and  testing  a 
few  demonstrator  aircraft.  In  headline 
language,  this  is  the  principle  of  “fly 
before  you  buy.”  But  on  this  point  the 
McClellan  Committee  can  only  say,  in 
the  faintest  of  whispers,  “There  also  is 
stated  to  be  concern  with  the  problems 
of  conducting  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  concurrent  with  early  produc¬ 
tion.”  The  committee  could  hardly 
have  put  the  matter  more  feebly. 

But  now,  lest  we  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  systems  analysis  is  a  panacea, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  posthumous 
“whiz  kid”  verdict  on  the  TEX,  as 
given  by  Enthoven  and  Smith.  They 
now  say  McNamara’s  second  error  was 
to  try  to  build  one  aircraft  to  satisfy 
both  Air  Force  and  Navy  requirements. 

^^How  Much  is  Enough?,  p.  263. 
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They  say  that  the  principle  of  a 
common  plane  was  sound  but  “the  Air 
Force’s  desire  for  a  deep  interdiction 
tactical  bomber  and  the  Navy’s  desire 
for  a  fleet  interceptor’’  made  it  “very 
difficult  for  a  single  aircraft  to  do  the 
job.’’  The  third  basic  “decision,”  they 
say,  avoiding  the  word  “error”  at  this 
point,  was  the  choice  of  General 
Dynamics  as  contractor. 

But  where  were  McNamara’s  famous 
“whiz  kids”  when  these  basic  mistakes 
were  made?  It  is  at  this  point  that 
Enthoven  and  Smith  blur  the  picture, 
and  become  less  than  fully  candid. 
They  quote  Senator  Jackson  as  saying 
at  a  hearing  in  September,  1967,  that 
“maybe  if  we  had  used  systems  anal¬ 
ysis  in  connection  with  the  TFX,  some 
of  the  problems  that  we  are  now 
experiencing  and  have  experienced 
since  the  procurement  got  under  way 
might  have  been  avoided.”  He  added, 
“This  might  have  been  systems  analy¬ 
sis’  greatest  triumph.”^'' 

The  authors  now  explain,  in  words 
measured  very  carefully,  “The  main 
reason  the  TFX’s  performance  require¬ 
ments  were  not  given  such  an  analysis 
was  that  in  1961  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  did  not  yet  have  an  inde¬ 
pendent  analytical  staff.  It  was  not 
until  1965  that  the  Systems  Analysis 
office  had  the  charter  and  the  man¬ 
power  to  review  systematically  the 
requirements  aspects  of  proposed  en¬ 
gineering  development  programs.  Had 
the  office  been  fully  staffed  and 
functioning  at  that  time,  the  history  of 
the  TFX  might  have  been  different. 

But  this  excuse  begins  to  fall  apart 
on  closer  inspection.  In  the  first  place, 
when  one  checks  back  on  the  hearing 
to  which  Enthoven  and  Smith  refer, 
we  find  that  in  September,  1967,  two 
years  after  the  systems  analysis  office 
had  “the  charter  and  the  manpower,” 
Dr.  Enthoven  was  still  defending  the 
TFX  and  claiming  that  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  were  satisfied  with 
the  plane:  “the  Air  Force  pilots  who 
are  flying  it  are  terribly  enthusiastic 
about  it,”^®  while  the  Navy  had  come 
“to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  job  of 
Fleet  Air  Defense  for  which  it  is 
intended  it  is  the  best  choice.”^  ^ 

In  other  words.  Dr.  Enthoven,  two 
years  after  systems  analysis  had,  by  his 
own  account,  achieved  its  full  expan¬ 
sion,  was  still  giving  a  Congressional 
committee  the  same  kind  of  misleading 
information  as  McNamara  was.  Entho¬ 
ven  does  not  disclose  this  in  his  book 
but  he  does  teU  us  that  a  year  later  in 
the  summer  of  1968,  i.e.,  after  Clark 
Clifford  had  taken  over  from  McNa¬ 
mara,  systems  analysis  recommended  a 
sharp  cutback  in  the  E-111  program. 
This  recommendation,  Enthoven 
writes,  was  based  on: 

(1)  the  belief  that  the  deep-inter¬ 
diction  mission  for  which  the 
plane  was  designed  [i.e.,  the  idea 
that  a  tactical  fighter  could  also 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  262-3. 

^®The  hearing  transcript  is  reprinted  in 
Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting:  In¬ 
quiry  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nation¬ 
al  Security  and  International  Opera¬ 
tions,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  for 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions,  US  Senate  (Government  Printing 
Office,  1970,  $3.00).  This  brings  to¬ 
gether  a  great  deal  of  material  on  the 
problem  of  “systems  analysis.”  For 
this  quotation  see  page  235. 

Ibid.,  p.  238. 


double  in  brass  as  a  strategic 
bomber— IFS]  was  not  likely  to  be 
a  productive  use  of  resources  and 
therefore  should  be  reduced,  (2) 
disappointment  over  the  cost  and 
performance  of  the  plane  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  alternatives,  (3)  recognition 
that  the  general  financial  situation 
of  the  country  required  a  tougher 
scrutiny  of  all  defense  programs, 
and  (4)  realization  that  the  cost 
and  capability  of  U.S.  tactical  air 
forces  had  grown  enormously  in 
the  past  eight  years  without  a 
sufficient  reason.^* 

Why  did  it  take  eight  years,  and  why 
did  Enthoven  wait  until  McNamara  had 
left  the  Pentagon  to  make  those  rec¬ 
ommendations?  Could  it  be  that  the 
whiz  kids  dared  not  face  his  wrath  by 
opposing  him  on  the  project  on  which 
he  had  so  set  his  heart  and  staked  his 
managerial  reputation? 

The  answer  may  be  suggested  in  a 
paper  submitted  to  Senator  Jackson’s 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  in 
April,  1968,  by  Dr.  James  R.  Schlesin- 


ger,  then  director  of  strategic  studies  at 
RAND  and  now  assistant  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
under  Nixon.  In  a  paper  on  “Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Analysis”^®  Dr.  Schlesinger 
asked : 

Will  the  decisionmaker  tolerate 
analysis— even  when  it  is  his  own 
hobby  horses  which  are  under 
scrutiny?  ...  Dr.  Enthoven  has 
quite  properly  objected  to  the 
canard  that  analysis  is  somehow 
responsible  for  what  are  regarded 
as  the  mishaps  of  the  TFX  deci¬ 
sions,  pointing  out  that  the  new 
procedures  were  only  tangentially 
involved.  A  more  penetrating  ques¬ 
tion  it  seems  to  me,  is:  why  did 
the  analysts  steer  away  from  the 
issue?  How  many  hobby  horses  are 
there?  Are  they  off  Emits  to  the 
analysts? 

In  veiled  but  revealing  terms.  Dr. 
Schlesinger  then  went  on  to  say: 

An  acquaintance,  who  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  analytic  activi¬ 
ties  in  one  of  the  Departments, 
recently  commented  to  me  on  his 
experience.  Analysis  he  felt  had 
been  relevant  in  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  decisions.  Half 
the  time  a  decision  had  been 
foreclosed  by  high-level  political 
involvement:  a  call  from  the  White 
House,  interest  expressed  by  key 
Congressmen  or  Committees.  In  an 
additional  30  percent  of  the  cases, 
the  careers  of  immediate  supervi¬ 
sors  were  involved.  Analysis  could 
not  influence  the  recommenda¬ 
tions;  it  could  only  serve  as  an 
irritant.  [Emphasis  added.]  But, 
he  argued,  in  something  like  20 
percent  of  the  issues,  analysis  was 
unfettered  and  contributed  to 
much  improved  overall  results. 


How  Much  Is  Enough?,  p.  265. 

Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting, 
pp.  127-8. 


This,  in  my  opinion,  could  only 
refer  to  Defense;  in  no  other  depart¬ 
ment  had  systems  analysis  been  tried 
long  enough  or  widely  enough  to 
provide  the  basis  for  such  observations. 
1  stumbled,  while  working  on  this 
review,  onto  a  story  I  cannot  prove 
that  a  systems  analyst  under  Enthoven 
did  submit  a  critical  memorandum  on 
the  TFX  very  early  in  the  decision¬ 
making  debates.  My  information  came 
from  within  the  military  bureaucracy 
but  I  am  pledged  not  to  reveal  my 
source.  I  was  told  that  a  twelve-page 
memorandum  recommended  that  a 
contract  decision  be  postponed  until  a 
full  “systems  analysis”  could  be  made. 
The  memorandum  argued  that  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  mission  requirements 
were  too  diverse  to  be  met  successfully 
by  a  single  plane.  I  was  also  told  that 
Dr.  Enthoven  in  a  hand-written  note 
rejected  this  memorandum  instead  of 
passing  it  on  to  Gilpatric  and  McNa¬ 
mara  on  the  ground  that  it  would  call 
down  bureaucratic  wrath  on  the  fledg¬ 
ling  systems  analysis  office.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  Dr.  Enthoven’s 
version  of  this  account,  which  I  cannot 
document. 

In  any  case.  Dr.  Enthoven  was  not 
as  powerless  before  1965  as  he  leads 
the  reader  of  his  book  to  believe.  After 
four  years  at  RAND,  he  joined  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  May,  1960, 
in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
when  the  TFX  requirements  were  be¬ 
ing  developed.  On  May  23,  1961,  he 
became  Deputy  Controller  for  Systems 
Analysis  (Programming).  He  rose  up 
the  bureaucratic  ladder  in  October, 
1962,  to  be  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis)  in  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Comptroller),  and  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1965,  was  sworn  into  the  newly 
established  position  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  (Systems  Analysis).  All 
these  parentheses  were  part  of  the 
bureaucratic  titles  and  attest  the  fact 
that  systems  analysis  was  his  job  from 
early  1961,  soon  after  McNamara  took 
over. 

D  r.  Enthoven’s  reputation  for  pre¬ 
cocity  and  brilliance  are  fully  support¬ 
ed  by  his  book,  which  I  found  most 
informative  and  a  pleasure  to  read.  Of 
all  the  books  on  the  Pentagon  I  have 
come  across,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
instructive.  I  hope  to  discuss  its  virtues 
and  its  equally  revealing  limitations  in 
a  succeeding  article.  Dr.  Enthoven 
earned  honorable  scars  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  deserves  high  credit  for  the 
part  he  played  in  some  of  McNamara’s 
most  notable  achievements— among 
them  his  long  fight  to  delay  the 
anti-ballistic  missile  and  a  new  bomber, 
and  in  the  scrapping  of  Skybolt.  At 
the  hearing  I  have  mentioned,  in 
September,  1967,  before  the  Jackson 
Subcommittee,  Dr.  Enthoven  objected 
to  all  the  emphasis  on  the  TEX  and 
with  justice  called  attention  to  McNa¬ 
mara’s  (and  his  own)  achievements  in 
those  early  days.^® 

Why  not  talk  about  the  B-70,  for 
example?  That  was  a  very  contro¬ 
versial  decision  ....  We  could  have 
wasted  $15  billion  on  the 
B-70.  ...  Or  let  us  talk  about 
Skybolt.  A  month  after  it  was 
cancelled  everybody  agreed  .  .  . 
that  Skybolt  would  not  have  been 
a  good  weapon  system.  Or  why 
don’t  we  talk  about  the.  Nike-Zeus 
[  the  earlier  version  of  the 

^’^Ibid.,  p.  244. 


Architectural  Space  in  Ancient  Greece 

by  Constantinos  A.  Doxiadis 
Doxiadis  is  best  known  as  a  planner,  as  a 
consultant  with  an  International  clientele, 
as  something  of  a  prophet  whose  outlook 
is  focused  on  man’s  worldwide  future.  But 
here,  in  his  first  major  study,  he  looks  back 
into  the  past,  to  the  architectural  roots  of 
his  native  Greece.  The  work  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  in  1937. 

The  book  works  out  a  theory  that  accounts 
for  the  (seemingly  unordered)  layout  of  the 
buildings  within  sacred  precincts,  one  that 
asserts  that  the  spatial  relationships  among 
the  buildings  was  strictly  determined. 
Doxiadis  examines  in  detail  nearly  30  sites, 
charts  their  layouts,  and  presents  relevant 
linear  and  angular  measurements.  He  finds 
not  only  that  the  structures  were  built  into 
very  close  relation  to  the  landscape  but  also 
that  their  placement  with  respect  to  one 
another  is  determined  by  a  system  of  polar 
coordinates. 

Available  in  May 
$12.50 

Roma  Barocca: 

The  History  of  an  Architectonic  Culture 
by  Paolo  Portoghesi 
translated  by  Barbara  Lulgia  La  Penta 
Roma  Barocca  comprises  a  complete  history 
of  building  activity  in  Rome  from  about 
1600  to  1750.  But  if  aquires  a  far  broader 
interest  because  of  the  critical  method  which 
it  applies  to  one  of  the  key  periods  and 
centers  in  the  history  of  architecture  and 
urbanism.  The  discussion  includes  a  broad 
summary  of  the  urban  policies  and  building 
programs  of  the  popes  as  well  as  an 
analytic  history  of  the  artistic  culture  of 
Rome  as  documented  by  the  theoretical 
writings  and  architectural  publications  of 
the  period.  Against  this  historical  back¬ 
ground  the  basic  formal  principles  and 
compositional  methods  of  the  Baroque  are 
verified  through  critical  and  technical 
analyses  of  the  monuments  themselves. 

An  integral  part  of  the  author’s  analyses 
are  the  hundreds  of  fascinating  photographs, 
in  great  part  executed  by  the  author  himself. 
The  illustrative-analytical  material  is  still 
further  enriched  by  reproductions  of 
drawings  and  engravings. 

Available  now 
$55.00 

History  of  Modern  Architecture 

by  Leonardo  Benevolo 
Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  format  of  this' 
work  is  richly  handsome:  it  is  a  two-volume 
boxed  set  comprising  844  pages  and  well 
over  1,000  high-quality  illustrations,  and 
it  reflects  throughout  its  publisher’s  con¬ 
viction  that  good  design  is  an  essential, 
not  superficial,  part  of  bookmaking. 

Beyond  that,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  work  is  not  thereby  another  facile 
cultural  tour  of  modern  architecture.  It  is 
a  serious  and  original  study  of  the 
beginnings  and  development  of  modernism 
in  which  the  pictorial  aspects  are  designed 
to  aid  in  the  communication  of  the  author’s 
closely  reasoned  formulations,  rather  than 
to  gloss  over  a  lack  of  substantive  content. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  architectural 
historian  in  our  time.  Benevolo  has  made 
a  determined  effort  to  place  developments 
in  design  and  planning  into  their  proper 
social  and  political  settings. 

Two  volumes,  boxed 
Available  in  June 
$30.00 
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Those  are  the  first  two  words  of  the  introduction  to  a  new  book 
based  on  the  Harvard  course — now  banned — which  was 
widely  credited  with  helping  to  radicalize  the  university. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  equally  outspoken.  Capitalism,  it  con¬ 
tends,  is  “highly  destructive,  wasteful,  exploitative,  and  irra¬ 
tional.  ...We  can  only  solve  our  social  problems  and  create 
the  Good  Society  by  doing  away  with  capitalism  and  the  insti¬ 
tutions  that  support  it.’' 

Written  In  part  and  edited  by  three  organizers  of  the  course, 
the  book  also  includes  contributions' from  Paul  Baran,  Paul 
Sweezy,  Leo  Huberman,  Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  Ralph  Miliband, 
Eric  Lessinger,  Gabriel  Kolko,  G.  William  Domhoff,  Jeremy 
Brecher,  and  others — all  of  them  dedicated  to  the  sys- 
‘ematic  demolition  of  “the  American  myth.” 


UP  AGAINST  THE 

AMERICAN 

MYTH 


A  Radical  Critique  at  Corporate  Capitalism 
Based  Upon  the  Controversial 
Harvard  College  Course,  Social  Relations  148-149 
written  ond  edited  by  Tom  Christoffel,  David  Finkelhor,  and  Dan  Gilbarg 

$10.95  Hardbound.  $4.95  Poper.  At  all  bookstores. 


Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston 


bBJy’GR  t  CORCbBOOks 


Dynamics  off 
Counterrevolution 
in  Europe, 1870-1956 

An  Analytic  Framework 

by  ARNO  J.  MAYER 

“The  writer  ...  is  a  confirmed  leftist  critic  of  those 
Alhed  and  American  poficies,  both  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic,  that  condoned  or  advanced,  intentionally  or 
unintentionally,  the  counterrevolutionary  side  in  the 
era  of  the  communist  revolution.  As  such,  he  believes 
that  the  harm  of  continuing  ignorance,  contrived 
silence,  or  specious  neutrality  about  counterrevolu¬ 
tion  by  far  exceeds  the  danger  of  squarely  facing  up 
to  its  problematique.” -hBFio  J.  Mayer,  in  the  Preface 

TB/1579  $1.95 

Cloth,  Torchbook  Library  Edition  TLE/39  $7.00 
At  youj  bookseller 


-f^  Harper  Row 


1817  Paperback  Dept.  63, 49  E.  33d  St,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
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UNIVERSITYOF 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Senior  Anthropologist  required  begin¬ 
ning  1  July  1971  for  small  established 
Department  at  growing  Campus. 
Would  be  of  particular  interest  to  indi¬ 
vidual  with  proven  record  of  research 
and  teaching  experience  at  Associate 
Professor  or  Professor  level.  Duties 
will  involve  building  an  undergraduate 
program  with  expectation  of  graduate 
work.  Rank  and  salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  competitive 
with  similar  positions  elsewhere.  Se¬ 
lected  prospective  appointees  will  be 
brought  to  Regina  for  interview  and 
orientation  visit.  Forward  application 
and  curriculum  vitae  and  indicate 
dates  available  for  interview  to: 

F.  W.  Anderson.  Associate  Dean, 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
(Social  Sciences), 

University  of  Saskatchewan, 

Regina  Campus, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 


I  REQUIRE  .  .  . 

a  "dating  service"  that 

□  has  outgrown  pop  prattle  about  the 
“swinging  scene”  (ages  21  to  65) 

□  has  the  enlightened  versatility  to 
match  flower  children  and  Wall  Street 
tycoons  (although  only  sometimes 
with  each  other) 

□  has  penetrated  bigtown  anonymity  to 
dare  deal  only  with  its  more  culti¬ 
vated,  intelligent,  literary  community 
(48%  through  personal  referrals) 

□  offers  exclusive,  expensive,  exhaus¬ 
tive,  individual  processing  by  trained 
consultants 

□  A  LOOK  AT  YOUR  OUTSTANDING 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

MIND  MATES 

Bureau  for  Interpersonal  Relations 
1  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  New  York  10017 
MU  2-3757 


ABM]  ....  We  could  have  wasted 
$15  or  $20  billion  on  Nike-Zeus 
....  /  worked  on  the  analyses 
leading  to  the  B-70  and  Nike-Zeus 
decisions  .  .  .  and  Systems  Analysis 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  them. 
[Emphasis  added.] 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  quotation 
in  the  Enthoven  book  from  Senator 
Jackson  saying  that  blocking  the  TEX 
might  have  been  “systems  analysis’ 
greatest  triumph.”  The  book  does  not 
quote  what  Senator  Jackson  said  im¬ 
mediately  after  this:^* 

Senator  Jackson:  I  think  the 
real  question  here  is  why  systems 
analysis  wasn’t  used  before  the 
key  TFX  decision  was  made  in 
November  1962.  .  .  .  Techniques  of 
systems  analysis  were  available 
then,  and  as  we  have  been  told 
this  morning,  they  were  being  used 
during  this  same  period  in  the  fall 
of  1962  in  deciding  to  cancel 
Skybolt.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  fJitch  [Charles  J.  Hitch,  then 
Comptroller  in  the  Pentagon  and 
Dr.  Enthoven’s  immediate  superior 
at  the  time]  was  not  consulted  at 
all  in  connection  with  the  TFX 
matter. 

Dr.  Enthoven:  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Senator  Jackson:  Mr.  Hitch  told 
me  so. 

Dr.  Enthoven:  I  believe  it  is 
correct  that  we  were  not  involved 
in  that. 

Just  why  the  systems  analysts 
were  not  consulted  and  just  why 
these  bright  and  often  brash  young 
men  did  not  “put  their  two  cents  in” 
anyway  are  still  unanswered  questions. 
To  have  volunteered  their  opinions  and 
opposed  both  the  military  requirements 
and  the  idea  of  building  a  common 
plane  would  have  meant  bucking  the 
Air  Force,  which  wanted  the  plane; 
Harold  Brown,  soon  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  then  head  of  research  and 
engineering,  which  was  for  “commonal¬ 
ty”  in  the  TFX;  the  bomber  pilots  and 
the  bomber  admirals  who  saw  in  TFX 
their  chance  to  develop  a  new  strategic 
bomber  disguised  as  a  long-distance 
tactical  “interdiction”  bombing  plane; 
both  the  Boeing  and  General  Dynamics 
lobbies;  and  McNamara  himself. 

Dr.  Enthoven  may  well  have  felt 
that  systems  analysis  was  still  too 
precariously  perched  in  the  bureaucra¬ 
cy  to  risk  sticking  its  neck  out. 
Considering  the  passionate  attachment 
McNamara  developed  for  the  TFX,  his 
desperate  eagerness  to  make  it  work 
and  show  those  blankety-blanks  on  the 
Hill  and  in  the  military  services  that  he 
was  right,  it  might  well  have  taken 
more  temerity  than  Dr.  Enthoven 
could  muster  to  tell  his  beloved  chief 
that  he,  one  of  the  maestro’s  favorite 
proteges,  thought  he  was  wrong.  With 
so  proud  and  stubborn  and  super-con¬ 
fident  a  man  as  McNamara  such  un¬ 
asked  advice  might  well  have  prevented 
the  rise  on  the  bureaucratic  ladder  of 
both  Dr.  Enthoven  and  systems  analy¬ 
sis. 

The  1967  Jackson  Subcommittee 
hearing  revealed  that  the  younger  men 
McNamara  had  brought  into  the  De¬ 
partment  were  not  asked  for  their 
opinions  on  the  TFX.  The  older  men 
like  Gilpatric,  Zuckert,  and  Korth 
clearly  did  nothing  to  dissuade  him,  or 
to  urge  deeper  analysis.  Without  the 
slightest  imputation  of  impropriety  to 
McNamara,  one  can  still  say  that  those 
around  him  with  an  interest  in  seeing 
the  TFX  go  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 

^^Ibid.,  p.  245. 


General  Dynamics  certainly  did  not 
urge  him  to  look  before  he  leaped. 

1  believe  the  truth  is  that  for 
internal  “political”  reasons  within  the 
Pentagon,  McNamara  had  to  balance 
off  his  veto  of  the  B-70  and  any  new 
strategic  bomber  by  giving  the  Air 
Force  its  long-distance  interdiction 
bomber  and  the  Navy  its  new  fighter- 
bomber  for  the  carrier  fleet.  He  hon¬ 
estly  thought  he  could  save  money  by 
using  the  new  “swing-wing”  to  build  a 
common  plane.  The  Navy’s  bomber 
admirals  and  Boeing  went  to  the 
McClellan  Committee  as  a  means  of 
counterattacking  McNamara  and  under¬ 
cutting  the  improved  kind  of  civilian 
systems  analysis  he  was  applying  to  the 
B-70,  to  Nike-Zeus,  and  to  Skybolt. 
For  McNamara  it  was  not  merely  a 
question  of  whether  the  TFX  would 
work  but  whether  he  was  to  maintain 
his  authority  over  the  military  bureauc¬ 
racy.  This  was  the  leverage  which  won 
the  contract  for  Fort  Worth,  for  Texas, 
and  for  General  Dynamics. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  neither  the 
McClellan  Committee  nor  the  two  new 
books  from  McNamara’s  devoted  en¬ 
tourage  deal  with  the  deepest  and  most 
important  of  the  issues  raised  by  the 
TFX.  As  I  wrote  in  The  New  York 
Review  just  two  years  ago,  there  were 
three  errors  involved.  The  first  and 
least  important  was  giving  the  contract 
to  General  Dynamics;  I  believe  Boeing 
would  also  have  botched  the  job  of 
meeting  those  fantastic  specifications. 
The  second  was  in  trying  to  build  one 
plane.  The  third— and  most  important 
—was  in  surrendering  to  the  pressure  of 
the  Air  Force  for  a  new  bomber  when 
missiles  had  made  the  bomber  obsolete 
and  to  the  pressure  of  the  Navy  for  a 
new  missile  weapons  system  just  so 
they  could  go  ahead  with  their  expen¬ 
sive  and  equally  obsolete  game  of 
carriers  and  bombers.  The  McClellan 
Committee  report  really  deals  only 
with  the  first.  The  McNamara  apolo¬ 
gists  do  not  go  beyond  the  second. 
The  nearest  Dr.  Enthoven  comes  to  the 
third  question  is  still  very  distant  from 
the  central  issue.  He  writes: 

Systems  Analysis  studies  suggested 
that  there  is  reason  to  question 

the  value  of  deep  interdiction 

against  industry  and  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  in  both  Europe  and 

Asia.  .  .  .  Historically  speaking  the 
case  for  the  deep-interdiction  mis¬ 
sion  is  poor.  Neither  in  Germany, 
in  Korea  nor  in  Vietnam  were  U.S. 
forces  able  to  choke  off,  through 
bombing  alone,  the  production  of 
war  materiel  or  its  movement  to 
the  front. 

But  that  does  not  touch  the  basic 
issue,  which  is  the  obsolescence  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  bomber  in  the  missile 
age.  The  fundamental  objection  to  the 
TFX  is  that  under  cover  of  a  demand 
for  new  tactical  aircraft  the  bomber 
generals  were  smuggling  in  a  new 
strategic  bomber.  But  what  of  impor¬ 
tance  would  there  be  left  for  bombing 
after  the  first  missile  exchange  in  a 
nuclear  war?  What  purpose  could 
“deep  interdiction”  serve  except  a  kind 
of  mechanical  blood-lust,  a  compulsive 
desire  for  the  last  full  measure  of 
destruction  when  the  main  concern 
should  rationally  be  to  preserve  some 
modicum  of  life  on  both  sides  so 
humanity  could  go  on? 

To  spend  billions  on  a  new  strategic 
bomber  in  the  name  of  an  obsolete 
form  of  deep-interdiction  bombing  just 
to  appease  our  bomber  generals  and 
the  aircraft  industry  was  the  kind  of 
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expensive  lunacy  only  a  rich  country 
like  ours  could  indulge.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  bomber  with  the 
Phoenix  missile  the  Navy  wanted  and 
is  getting  in  the  VFX.  This  is  to 
defend  our  carriers  from  a  nonexistent 
Soviet  bomber.  I  came  up  two  years 
ago  with  a  passage  from  a  House 
Appropriations  Committee  hearing  in 
1968  in  which  Chairman  Mahon  of 
Texas  got  Air  Force  Secretary  Brown 
to  admit  there  was  no  sign  that  the 
Russians  were  building  a  new  bomber, 


The  Coming  Crisis  of  Western  Sociology 
by  Alvin  W.  Gouldner. 

Basic  Books,  528  pp.,  $12.50 

Recent  Sociology  No.  1 
edited  by  Hans  Peter  Dreitzel. 
Macmillan,  298  pp.,  $1.95  (paper) 

Tom  Bottomore 

The  “new  sociology”  was  proclaimed 
some  years  ago.  Growing  mainly  out  of 
the  work  of  C.  Wright  Mills,  it  was 
connected,  through  him,  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  movements  of  the  New  Left 


just  as  the  New  Left  grew  old  quite 
quickly  and  was  supplanted  by  still 
newer  movements,  so  also  the  new 
sociology,  without  ever  having  estab¬ 
lished  itself  properly  as  a  distinct  style 
of  social  thought,  has  been  pushed 
aside  by  yet  more  recent  attempts  to 
give  sociology  a  fresh  orientation.  In 
less  than  a  decade  we  have  had 
“critical  sociology,”  “radical  sociol¬ 
ogy,”  and  such  innovations,  less  closely 
tied  to  political  commitments,  as  eth- 
nomethodology  and  structuralism -not 
to  speak  of  The  Sociology  Liberation 
Movement,  which  is  perhaps  more  a 
mode  of  feeling  than  of  thinking.  Now 
Alvin  Gouldner  offers  us  yet  another 
diversion  in  the  shape  of  “reflexive 


and  that  such  defensive  planning  as  the 
Phoenix  missile  represents  is  meant  to 
counter  the  kind  of  bomber  we  think 
the  Soviets  ought  to  be  building  if 
they  were  playing  the  bomber  game 
our  way!^^ 

How  can  we  bring  the  military 


^^See  my  book  Polemics  and  Proph¬ 
ecies:  1967-70  or  The  New  York 
Review,  January  2,  1969,  or  Part  1,  p. 
751,  House  Appropriations  Committee 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  1969  Defense 


Embattled  Reason: 

Essays  on  Social  Knowledge 
by  Reinhard  Bendix. 

Oxford,  395  pp.,  $9.75 

Sociology  in  its  Place  and  Other  Essays 
by  W.  G.  Runciman. 

Cambridge,  236  pp.,  $7.50 

sociology,”  or  the  sociologist  contem¬ 
plating  his  own  navel. 

This  proliferation  and  rapid  circula¬ 
tion  of  doctrines  can  easily  be  taken  as 
the  sign  of  an  intellectual  crisis,  accom¬ 
panying  a  crisis  in  social  life  which 
manifests  itself  in  diverse  movements 


of  protest  and  opposition  and  in 
sporadic  rebellions.  The  nature  of  such 
a  situation  is  well  described  by  Nor¬ 
man  Birnbaum  in  an  essay  on  the  crisis 
in  Marxist  sociology,  contributed  to 
Dreitzel’s  volume: 

A  doctrinal  or  theoretic  crisis  in  a 
system  of  thought  occurs  when 
either  of  two  sets  of  abstract 
conditions  obtains.  In  one  case  the 
possibilities  of  internal  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system  exhaust  them¬ 
selves;  the  system’s  categories  be¬ 
come  incapable  of  transformation; 
the  discussion  generated  by  the 
system  becomes  scholastic,  in  the 
pejorative  sense  of  the  term.  In 
the  other  case  the  realities  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  system  in  its  orig- 


monster  under  control  when  this,  the 
ultimate  idiocy  in  the  TFX  affair,  goes 
unmentioned  either  by  the  McClellan 
Committee,  by  Muskie  and  Javits  in 
their  “Individual  Views,”  or  in  the 
post  mortems  of  whiz  kids  like  Entho- 
ven  and  Yarmolinsky?  □ 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles.  Next: 
The  "Systems  Analysis"  we  need  and 
the  whiz  kids  never  practiced. 

Budget,  Executive  Session,  February 
26,  1968. 


inal  form  change,  so  much  so  that 
the  categories  are  inapplicable  to 
new  conditions.  It  is  clear  that 
these  two  sets  of  conditions  often 
obtain  simultaneously;  particularly 
for  systems  dealing  with  the  his¬ 
torical  movement  of  society,  the 
two  sets  of  conditions  of  crisis  are 
often  quite  inseparable. 

Sociology  has  quite  frequently  ex¬ 
perienced  crises  of  this  kind.  Consider¬ 
ing  only  its  recent  history  we  can  see 
how  the  “progressive”  sociology  of  the 
1930s  (represented  by  the  work  of 
Robert  Lynd,  for  example,  and  of 
many  Marxist  writers)  lost  much  of  its 
vigor  and  relevance  with  the  end  of  the 
economic  depression,  the  outbreak  of 
war,  and  the  postwar  reconstruction  in 
which  political  debate  and  public  pol¬ 
icy  in  most  Western  countries  came  to 
be  dominated  by  ideas  of  economic 
growth  in  the  domestic  sphere,  and  of 
conflict  between  democracy  and  totali¬ 
tarianism  in  world  affairs.  Similarly, 
the  postwar  “conservative”  sociology 
(of  such  writers  as  Parsons,  Lipset, 
Ells,  SMls,  and  Aron),  which  grew 
largely  out  of  these  changed  condi¬ 
tions,  began  to  lose  its  ability  to 
interpret  social  events  in  a  convincing 
manner  when  new  cultural  and  polit¬ 
ical  movements  appeared  which  chal¬ 
lenged  or  forsook  established  ways  of 
life  in  many  industrial  countries. 

The  turmoil  through  which  we  have 
lived,  at  least  from  1956  to  1968, 
makes  it  seem  rather  odd  that  Gould¬ 
ner  should  write  about  a  coming  crisis 
in  sociology.  One  way  of  interpreting 
this  idea  that  the  crisis  lies  in  the 
future  is  to  suppose  that  Gouldner  is 
referring  to  a  time  when  the  dominant 
schools  of  sociology  will  be  confronted 
by  a  well-articulated  alternative  theory 
of  society,  based  (as  he  suggests)  upon 
a  new  “structure  of  sentiments”  and 
new  “domain  assumptions.”*  But  the 
emergence  of  such  a  theory  would  be 
much  more  a  resolution  than  a  precipi¬ 
tation  of  an  intellectual  crisis.  New 
ideas  would  then  direct  sociological 
inquiry,  a  new  agreement  about  signifi¬ 
cant  problems  would  be  established, 
and  some  of  the  controversies  which 
still  rage-about  social  stability  and 
change,  about  consensus  and  conflict— 

'“Domain  assumptions”  seem  to  corre¬ 
spond  closely  with  what  Kuhn  and 
others  have  called  a  “paradigm”;  name¬ 
ly,  the  constellation  of  values  and 
beliefs  shared  by  the  members  of  a 
scientific  community  that  determines 
the  choice  of  problems  which  are 
regarded  as  significant  and  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  he  adopted  in  attempting 
to  solve  them.  It  is  evident  that 
“domain  assumptions”  or  “paradigms,” 
in  this  sense,  are  necessarily  linked 
with,  or  include,  a  “structure  of  senti¬ 
ments.” 


Has  Sociology  a  Future? 


in  the  later  1950s  and  early  1960s.  But 
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might  cheerfully  be  forgotten  or  con¬ 
signed  to  the  history  of  the  subject. 

An  essential  element  in  Gouldner’s 
conception  of  an  approaching  crisis  is 
his  portrayal  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  as  one  in  which  two  established 
schools  of  thought-functionalism  and 
Marxism— continue  to  dominate  social 
theory  and  are  only  just  beginning  to 
be  challenged.  A  large  part  of  his  book 
is  devoted  to  a  critical  examination  of 
Talcott  Parsons’s  theoretical  system,  on 
the  grounds  that  American  sociology 
can  be  equated  with  functionalism,  and 
functionalism  in  turn  with  Parsons’s 
theory.  The  attention  which  he  gives 
to  this  theory  may  well  seem  excessive; 
first,  because  he  does  not  go  beyond 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  leveled 
against  it  for  some  time  now;  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  very  doubtful 
(and  Gouldner  does  not  demonstrate  in 
any  way)  that  functionalism,  and  more 
particularly  Parsons’s  version  of  it,  has 
enjoyed  such  a  commanding  intellec¬ 
tual  position  during  the  last  decade 
even  in  American  sociology,  while  in 
Europe  it  never  achieved  pre-eminence 
at  all. 

M  arxism,  as  the  rival  sociological 
system,  is  discussed  very  briefly  and 
inadequately,  and  its  .  development  is 
presented  in  a  most  misleading  way. 
Gouldner  acknowledges  that  Marxism 
was,  from  the  beginning,  a  major 
oppositional  currenf  within  Western 
sociology,  but  he  does  not  examine 
any  of  the  theoretical  controversies 
which  this  opposition  engendered,  and 
still  engenders;  instead,  he  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  Marxism  and  function¬ 
alism  now  confront  each  other,  geo¬ 
graphically  demarcated,  on  a  world 
scale— the  one  embodied  in  Soviet 
sociology,  the  other  in  American  soci¬ 
ology— in  a  conflict  which  is  only 
mitigated  by  mutual  borrowing  and 
adaptation. 

This  may  have  a  limited  political 
sense.  Paraphrasing  Marx  we  might  say 
that  the  ruling  ideas  in  the  world  are 
the  ideas  of  the  ruling  powers;  and 
that  the  two  superpowers  confront 
each  other  ideologically  armed  with 
supersociologies.  But  this  fact  is  con¬ 
nected  only  in  an  indirect  and  compli¬ 
cated  way  with  the  state  of  sociologi¬ 
cal  thought.  In  order  to  establish  his 
neat  contrast  between  Western  and 
non-Western  sociology  Gouldner,  hav¬ 
ing  made  Parsons  the  standard-bearer 
of  Western  sociology,  has  to  identify 
Marxism  with  Soviet  Marxism,  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  as  a  unified,  coherent,  and 
dominant  theory,  and  to  ignore  the 
long-standing  crisis  in  Marxist  thought. 

Against  this  view  it  needs  to  be 
observed  that  Marxist  thought  has 
flourished  principally  outside  the 
USSR,,  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  and  perhaps  in  China;  that 
it  has  assumed  diverse,  much  revised, 
and  tentative  forms;  and  that  the 
intellectual  debate  about  the  nature  of 
Marxism  as  a  theory  of  society  has 
already  affected  Marxism  as  a  political 
creed,  even  in  the  USSR  and  quite 
evidently  in  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Furthermore,  Marxist  ideas 
(though  not  Soviet  Marxism)  now  have 
a  greater  influence  in  Western  sociol¬ 
ogy  than  they  have  had  for  many 
decades.  As  Dreitzel  notes  in  his 
Introduction  there  has  emerged  “a  new 
readiness  to  utilize  the  Marxist  point 
of  view”;  not  in  the  sense  of  accepting 
the  Marxist  theory  of  society,  but  in 
the  sense  of  using  various  ideas,  di¬ 
versely  interpreted,  which  stem  from 
Marxism,  in  order  to  raise  new  prob¬ 


lems  or  to  criticize  other  approaches. 

There  is  another  sense,  however,  in 
which  a  crisis  may  be  approaching  that 
brings  into  question  not  a  particular 
version  of  sociology  but  sociology 
itself.  As  Robert  Nisbet  observed  in 
The  Sociological  Tradition,  sociology 
was  formed  in  the  crisis  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  an  industrial  capitalist  society 
in  the  European  countries.  Its  distinc¬ 
tive  array  of  problems  and  ideas  was 
formed  in  the  period  from  the  1830s 
to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  urban,  democratic,  industrial, 
bureaucratic,  secular  societies  in  which 
we  now  live  were  being  created;  and  as 
Nisbet  argues,  we  continue  to  see  the 
social  world  through  the  medium  of 
these  ideas. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  changes 
in  sociological  thought  between  the 
1930s  and  the  end  of  the  1950s  appear 
as  variations  upon  a  theme.  The  radical 
sociology  of  the  1930s,  especially  in  its 


Marxist  form,  was  largely  derivative;  it 
made  use  of  traditional  ideas,  often 
very  crudely  under  Stalinist  influence, 
and  it  produced  no  original  thought 
such  as  had  appeared  earlier  in  the 
century,  at  the  peak  of  the  European 
revolutionary  movement,  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Lenin,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  and 
Gramsci. 

The  conservative  sociology  which 
succeeded  it  was  equally  derivative;  ih 
one  of  its  manifestations,  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  system  of  Talcott  Parsons,  it  was  to 
a  large  extent  a  summation,  in  a 
particularly  arid  and  scholastic  form, 
of  the  most  conservative  elements  in 
the  thought  of  the  classical  sociolo¬ 
gists,  emphasizing,  for  example.  Max 
Weber’s  “types  of  social  action”  and 
his  characterization  of  capitahsm  rather 
than  his  theory  of  historical  change, 
and  'giving  prominence  to  Pareto’s 
concept  of  social  equilibrium  while 
virtually  ignoring  Marx. 

The  rapid  and  profound  transforma¬ 
tion  of  economic  and  social  structure 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the 
industrial  countries  since  the  war,  and 
the  cultural  and  political  movements  of 
opposition  to  which  it  has  given  rise, 
pose  the  question  of  whether  we  are 
now  involved  in  a  major  change  from 
one  form  of  human  society  to  another, 
comparable  in  its  extent  and  signifi¬ 
cance  with  the  first  transition  from 
agrarian  to  industrial  society.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  fundamental  change 
seems  to  underlie  much  of  the  recent 
self-questioning  among  sociologists. 
Gouldner  refers  to  it  when  he  writes  of 
the  changing  structure  of  sentiments, 
especially  in  the  younger  generation; 
and  the  same  phenomenon  is  observed 
from  a  different  aspect  by  Reinhard 


Bendix  in  several  of  the  essays  in 
Embattled  Reason. 

Bendix  accepts  that  the  general  ori¬ 
entation  of  sociology  is  strongly  affect¬ 
ed  by  currents  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  society  at  large,  and  he  quotes 
approvingly  Max  Weber’s  observation 
that 

At  some  time  the  colour  changes: 
men  become  uncertain  about  the 
significance  of  the  viewpoints 
which  they  have  used  unreflective- 
ly.  The  path  becomes  lost  in  the 
dusk.  The  light  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  culture  has  passed  on. 
Then  science  also  prepares  to 
change  its  standpoint  and  its  con¬ 
ceptual  apparatus  in  order  to  look 
down  from  the  heights  of  thought 
upon  the  current  of  events. 

Unhke  Weber,  however,  Bendix  fears 
that  it  is  science  itself,  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  reason  in  modern  societies, 
which  is  now  being  rejected.  That  the 
fear  has  some  justification  is  indicated 
by  the  marked  hostility  to  technology 
which  has  developed  in  some  social 
groups  in  the  industrial  countries,  and 
by  some  of  the  new  attitudes  within 
sociology  itself  which  instead  of  find¬ 
ing  virtue  in  its  “scientific”  character, 
as  was  usual  not  very  long  ago,  now 
condemn  its  aim  to  become  an  empiri¬ 
cal  and  positive  science. 

But  the  fear  is  also  exaggerated. 
Romanticism  itself— a  new  wave  of 
imagination  and  feeling-ends  in 
thought  and  theories,  and  the  present- 
day  cultural  movements  seem  more 
hkely  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
sociology  than  to  overthrow  it  alto¬ 
gether.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  these 
movements  can  already  be  compre¬ 
hended  with  the  aid  of  sociological 
concepts.  Max  Weber  foresaw  a  grow¬ 
ing  “disenchantment  of  the  world”  in 
the  Western  societies  as  a  consequence 
of  the  increasing  rationalization  and 
bureaucratic  regulation  of  social  life; 
and  the  movements  of  revolt  or  with¬ 
drawal  with  which  we  are  now  familiar 
can  be  seen  as  attempts  to  restore  the 
“poetry  of  hfe”  by  reviving,  in  highly 
organized  industrial  societies,  social 
relationships  in  which  spontaneity,  in¬ 
volvement,  and  personal  affection  are 
predominant. 

It  is  still  possible,  however,  tha*^ 
some  new  intellectual  synthesis  will 
prove  more  capable  of  interpreting 
these  changes,  and  that  the  map  of 
knowledge  will  once  again  be  redrawn. 
Something  of  the  kind  is  suggested  by 
W.  G.  Runciman’s  volume  of  essays, 
even  though  it  appears  at  first  glance 
to  be  remote  from  any  concern  with  a 
crisis,  either  intellectual  or  social,  and 
to  be  mainly  the  product  of  a  perfect¬ 
ly  disinterested  intellectual  curiosity. 

Runcimari’s  desire,  in  his  title  essay, 
to  put  sociology  in  its  place  is  affect¬ 
ed,  I  think,  by  two  external  influences. 
One,  which  he  discusses  briefly,  is  the 
present  confused  state  of  sociology,  in 
which  he  can  find  neither  a  distinctive 
method  nor  a  distinctive  content.  The 
other,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  that 
sociology,  in  spite  of  this  internal 
diversity  and  discord,  has  acquired  in 
recent  years  a  greatly  enhanced  intel¬ 
lectual  importance,  not  least  as  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  social  criticism. 

In  some  respects  sociology  appears 
now  to  occupy  the  place  which  was 
held  earlier  by  political  economy,  as 
the  social  science  to  which  the  crucial 
issues  of  the  age  must  be  referred  for 
analysis  and  interpretation. 

Runciman’s  argument  against  the 
autonomous  existence  of  sociology  as  a 
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science  of  society  runs  as  follows: 
sociology,  like  history  and  anthropoi- 
ogy,  is  not  capable  of  producing 
general  laws,  and  this  incapacity  arises 
from  the  fact  that  “there  are  not  and 
cannot  be  laws  of  social  systems  as 
such.”  The  genuine  science  of  man 
upon  which  sociology  depends  is 
psychology,  and  sociology  can  most 
appropriately  be  regarded  (as  Freud 
also  argued)  as  applied  psychology, 
though  Runciman  adds  that  it  is 
psychology  plus  social  history.  The 
specialized  social  sciences  such  as  eco¬ 
nomics,  demography,  and  political  sci¬ 
ence,  on  the  other  hand,  although  they 
too  depend  upon  psychology,  can 
produce  laws  in  a  “loose”  sense  (be¬ 
cause  they  deal  with  a  more  restricted 
range  of  phenomena),  and  thus  they 
occupy  an  intermediate  position,  be¬ 
tween  psychology  and  sociology,  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  social  sciences. 

In  considering  this  argument  we  have 
first  of  all  to  put  aside  the  very  general 
question  of  whether  any  kind  of  causal 
explanation  of  human  action  is  pos¬ 
sible  or  adequate,  for  if  it  is  not^if 
some  other  sort  of  knowledge  and 
explanation  is  required— then  the  in¬ 
ability  of  sociology  to  produce  general 
laws  will  not  distinguish  it  from  any 
other  of  the  human  sciences.  But 
without  entering  upon  this  problem  we 
may  remember  that  psychology,  which, 
according  to  Runciman,  is  to  provide 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  explana¬ 
tory  edifice,  has  itself  (as  he  concedes) 
produced  few,  if  any,  significant  gen¬ 
eral  laws.  In  this  situation  we  can 


scarcely  be  confident  that  a  recourse 
to  psychology  is  going  to  lead  to  more 
rigorous  and  satisfying  explanations  of 
social  behavior;  and  we  may  decide,  in 
the  words  of  Alfred  Marshall  when  he 
was  considering  the  possible  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  economics  in  a  more  general 
social  science,  that  for  the  time  being 
“we  must  do  what  we  can  with  our 
present  resources.” 

Runciman  supports  his  contention 
that  there  can  be  no  “laws  of  social 
systems”  by  two  arguments.  One  is 
that  explanations  of  the  workings  of 
social  systems  are  reducible  to  psycho¬ 
logical  explanations. 

To  explain  the  origins  and  work¬ 
ings  of  social  systems  is  to  explain 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men. 
Such  explanations,  to  be  sure,  will 
depend  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
properties  of  those  social  systems 
of  which  the  individual  is  a  mem¬ 
ber.  .  .  .  But  once  again,  whether 
the  properties  of  social  systems  are 
taken  as  the  dependent  or  the 
independent  variable,  when  we  are 
talking  of  the  properties  of  social 
systems  ...  we  are  talking  of  what 
individual  human  beings  may  be 
shown  to  think,  say  and  do. 

What  Runciman  does  not  show  is 
how  this  reduction  might  be  carried 
out  or  attempted  in  particular  cases, 
and  of  course  he  is  not  able  to  relate 
specific  sociological  explanations  to 
psychological  laws  because  the  latter 
are  not  available.  The  difficulties  which 
such  reductions  present  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  some  examples.  Simmel,  in  an 


essay  on  “the  number  of  members  as 
determining  the  sociological  form  of  a 
group”  discussed  some  properties  of 
social  systems  which  appear  to  depend 
strictly  upon  the  size  of  these  systems; 
and  in  another  study,  of  social  con¬ 
flict,  he  formulated  some  general  prop¬ 
ositions  about  the  effects  of  conflict 
upon  the  structure  of  social  groups.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  statements  of  this 
kind  could  be  translated  into  psycho¬ 
logical  statements,  at  least  without 
some  loss  of  explanatory  power,  or  in 
what  way  they  are  derivable  from 
psychological  “laws.” 

The  second  argument  which  Runci¬ 
man  deploys  to  show  that  “laws  of 
social  systems”  are  unattainable  is  that 
the  number  of  variables  to  be  taken 
into  account  is  too  great.  Here  he 
follows  the  well-known  discussion  of 
J.  S.  Mill  which  concludes  that  “the 
mode  of  production  of  all  social 
phenomena  is  one  great  case  of  inter¬ 
mixture  of  laws.”  But  this  judgment  is 
more  widely  applicable,  for  we  might 
say  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  immense  difficulty  which  all 
the  human  sciences,  including  psychol¬ 
ogy,  experience  in  formulating  any 
worthwhile  general  laws  is  that  the 
number  of  variables  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  is  so  large.  It  is  not  clear 
that  there  is  a  fundmental  difference  in 
this  respect  between  psychology  as  a 
science  of  mental  systems  and  sociol¬ 
ogy  as  a  science  of  social  systems. 

The  inconclusiveness  of  Runciman’s 
arguments  can  be  shown  in  other  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  entirely 


consistent  in  his  treatment  of  sociologi¬ 
cal  theory.  While  he  claims  in  the  title 
essay  that  there  are  and  can  be  no 
distinctive  sociological  theories,  he 
seems  to  assume  elsewhere  that  there 
are  such  theories  and  that  some  are 
better  than  others.  Thus  he  concludes 
an  essay  on  structuralism  by  saying 
that  it  “should  not  be  claimed  to 
constitute  a  novel,  coherent  and  com¬ 
prehensive  paradigm  for  sociological 
and  anthropological  theory”;  and  in  an 
essay  on  “Class,  Status  and  Power”  he 
writes:  “Whether  there  will  ever  be  a 
general  theory  of  stratification  is  of 
course  a  further  question.  But  if  there 
will,  it  follows  from  the  validity  of  the 
three-dimensional  distinction  that  any 
general  theory  will  have  to  be  express¬ 
ible  in  terms  of  it.”  Nowhere  does  he 
suggest  that  the  quest  for  such  a 
theory,  or  for  a  comprehensive  para¬ 
digm,  is  an  illegitimate  or  vain  activity. 

Secondly,  his  tenderness  (in  the  title 
essay)  toward  the  specialized  social 
sciences,  and  his  harshness  toward 
sociology,  in  respect  of  their  ability  to 
produce  laws,  seems  to  arise  partly 
from  a  misunderstanding.  When  he 
writes,  for  example,  of  “demographers 
generalizing  about  birth-rates,”  he  can 
only  be  referring  to  generalizations 
which  are  in  fact  sociological;  and 
which  relate  birth-rates  to  other  social 
phenomena  (such  as  the  social  position 
of  women,  or  the  relative  importance 
of  the  family  as  a  productive  unit), 
and  explain  them,  however  tentatively 
or  inadequately,  by  reference  to  the 
properties  of  a  whole  social  system 
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the  articles  in  this  book  constitute  an  integral 
whole,  all  of  them  being  tied  together  by 
their  author’s  wisdom,  perspicacity,  sincerity, 
and  love  of  children.”  (Leo  Ranker,  m.d., 
THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL).  $6.95 


-■'1 

5  Young  Children  &  Their  Drawings 

Joseph  H.  Di  Leo,  M.O,  An  extraorcBnary  col¬ 
lection  of  drawings  illuminating  the  develop- 
,  ment  of  the  normal  child  and  of  the  unusual 
and  deviant,  from  age  13  months  to  6  years. 
Over  340  drawings  are  shown.  “An  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  .  .  ,  AU  who  are  interested 
in  human  behavior  will  be  higUy  in  his  debt” 
Etf  (L.  B.  Ames,  ph.©.,  cesell  inst.).  $12.50 


6  A  Treatise  on  Madness 


William  Battie,  M.D.  A  delightful  and  in¬ 
structive  find — an  exact  facsimile  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  trail-blazing  volume  published 
in  London  in  1758  by  the  first  physician  to 
teach  psychiatry  to  medical  students.  “A 
splendid  exposition  of  relatively  ‘advanced’ 
18th-century  views  on  psychology,  ‘madness’ 
and  appropriate  therapy.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.”  (Jnl.  of  the  AMA)  ■  $5.00 


7  The  Briefer  Psychotherapies 

Leonard  Small,  Ph.D.  With  increasing  need 
for  psychotherapeutic  services  in  an  expand¬ 
ing  population,  this  volume  gives  a  compre¬ 
hensive  overview  of  the  experience  of  the 
many  therapists  working  with  these  therapies. 
“.An  excellent  guide  to  these  crucial  briefer 
psychotherapies  .  .  .  therapeutically  efficacious 
without  compromising  standards  of  sound¬ 
ness.”  (L.  Bellak,  m.d.)  $7.50 

8  The  Psychiatric  Hospital  as 
a  Therapeutic  Instrument 

Alexander  Gralnick,  M.D.,  Ed.  A  stimulating 
collection  of  papers  showing  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  “therapeutic  community”  hos¬ 
pital  and  the  ways  the  patient’s  family  can 
help  and  be  helped.  “Timely  and  important.” 
(Amer.  Jnl.  of  Psychotherapy)  $6.95 

9  Depression;  Diagnosis, Treatment 

Nathan  S.  Kline,  M.D.  Depression  is  the  most 
common  psychiatric  diagnosis.  This  volume 
stresses  the  clinical  aspects  of  diagnosis  and 
the  available  pharmacotherapy,  dosage,  re¬ 
sponse,  side  effects  and  management.  $6.00 
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(for  example,  by  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  agrarian  and  industrial  societies). 

At  the  end  of  his  title  essay  Runci- 
man  sums  up  his  view  of  sociology  in 
terms  which,  contrary  to  his  own 
judgment  of  its  position,  can  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  justifying  its  existence  as  a 
distinctive  science.  After  asserting  again 
that  it  cannot  be  an  autonomous 
subject,  he  continues  “.  .  .  however  use¬ 
ful  the  particular  discoveries,  descrip¬ 
tive  generalizations  or  ideographic  ex¬ 
planations  which  may  be  achieved 
under  its  name.”  In  the  absence  of 
significant  laws  produced  by  any  of 
the  human  sciences  it  is  just  these 
particular  discoveries  and  generaliza¬ 
tions,  and  in  a  broader  way  its  models 
of  social  structure,  which  have  made 
sociology  an  important  science  and 
have  steadily  increased  its  influence 
upon  the  specialized  social  sciences 
over  the  past  hundred  years. 


40,. 


If  sociology  now  appears  to  be  going 
through  a  crisis  this  is  not  because  it 
has  failed  to  produce  high  level  laws 
but  because  its  descriptive  generaliza¬ 
tions,  models,  and  interpretations  no 
longer  seem  adequate;  either  they  have 
exhausted  their  capacity  to  provoke 
new  discoveries,  or  the  social  reality  to 
which  they  are  applied  has  changed  so 
profoundly  that  they  no  longer  seem 
relevant.  At  various  points  in  his  book 
Runciman  offers  interesting  reflections 
upon  the  relations  between  sociology, 
anthropology,  and  history.  Clearly  he 
favors  a  rapprochement  between  them, 
as  well  as  a  closer  link'  with  what  he 
calls  at  one  point  a  “more  sophisti¬ 
cated  psychological  theory”;  but  he 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  what 
form  a  new  social  theory  built  up 
along  these  lines  might  take,  and  he  is 
not  much  concerned  with  the  question 
of  how  such  a  theory  would  be  related 


to  the  new  social  and  cultural  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  present  time. 

In  this  respect,  however,  his  work  is 
not  very  different  from  that  of  some 
other  writers  considered  here.  Gould- 
ner  devotes  an  exceedingly  small  part 
of  his  book  to  a  discussion  of  the 
possible  future  development  of  sociol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  “reflexive  sociology” 
which  he  sketches  is  not  very  inspiring. 
On  one  side  it  seems  to  echo  faintly 
Karl  Mannheim’s  sociology  of  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  in  the  1920s  without  its 
philosophical  concerns,  while  on  the 
other  side  it  offers  some  moral  injunc¬ 
tions  to  guide  the  life  and  work  of  the 
sociologist  as  a  political  radical.  What 
it  deliberately  does  not  do,  thus  ne¬ 
glecting  the  most  important  matter,  is 
to  propose  new  subjects  of  study  and 
new  directing  ideas.  In  the  end,  it 
achieves  the  opposite  of  what  Wright 
Mills  advocated  at  the  beginning  of  the 


radical  revival:  instead  of  turning  per¬ 
sonal  troubles  into  public  issues,  it 
turns  public  issues  into  personal  trou¬ 
bles,  by  exhorting  the  sociologist  to 
give  his  attention  narcissistically  to  the 
problem  of  the  relationship  “between 
being  a  sociologist  and  being  a  per¬ 
son,”  and  to  worry  about  his  relation 
to  his  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
preoccupations  have  ever  inspired  a 
critical  analysis  of  society,  or  ever  will. 
They  are  a  symptom  of  intellectual 
malaise,  not  a  remedy. 

Bendix,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mainly 
concerned  with  a  defense  of  tradition— 
the  Western  tradition  of  reason  and 
science-against  what  he  sees  as  the 
waves  of  emotion  which  threaten  to 
overwhelm  it;  in  his  view  “the  question 
is  whether  under  these  circumstances 
the  impulse  behind  inquiry,  the  belief 
in  progress  through  knowledge,  can 
remain  vigorous  enough.”  He  does  not 
seriously  attempt  to  find  a  new  path, 
to  change  the  standpoint  of  social 
science  itself,  in  order  to  take  account 
of  the  new  problems  and  sensibilities. 

Only  in  Dreitzel’s  volume  is  there 
some  indication  of  new  directions.  The 
essays  collected  here  differ  greatly  in 
subject  matter  and  approach  from 
what  might  have  been  brought  together 
and  presented  as  recent  sociology  a 
decade  ago;  they  deal  not  with  “stable 
democracy”  but  with  the  experiences 
and  potentialities  of  “participatory  de¬ 
mocracy,”  not  with  status  and  mobil¬ 
ity  but  with  the  relations  between 
classes  and  the  rise  of  new  classes  as 
elements  in  political  struggles,  not  with 
political  institutions  and  voting  behav¬ 
ior  but  with  the  emergence  of  move¬ 
ments  of  social  protest.  As  Dreitzel 
points  out  in  his  Introduction  the 
essays  show  a  readiness  to  draw  upon 
Marxist  ideas  and  also  a  conception  of 
sociology  as  a  “science  of  social  crisis,” 
as  it  undoubtedly  was  in  its  origins. 

These  new  subjects  are  still  very  far 
from  having  been  integrated  in  a 
general  view  of  the  present  social 
transformation,  and  it  remains  an  open 
question  whether  that  will  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  most  promising  attempt 
so  far  to  provide  a  general  frame  (and 
it  is  one  to  which  Dreitzel  alludes 
briefly)  is  perhaps  the  conception  of 
“post-industrial  society,”  as  it  has  been 
outlined,  in  one  form,  by  Alain  Tou- 
raine:^  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  of  an 
emerging  form  of  society  in  which  the 
progress  of  science  and  technology  can 
eliminate  scarcity  in  the  sphere  of  vital 
human  needs,  and  transfer  industrial 
work  increasingly  from  men  to  ma¬ 
chines,  thereby  transforming  the  class 
system  and  altering  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  work  and  leisure  in  social  life; 
but  in  which  at  the  same  time  the 
problems  which  arise  from  centralized 
and  bureaucratic  regulation  are  exacer¬ 
bated  and  provoke  new  kinds  of  social 
conflict,  already  foreshadowed  by  the 
rise  of  the  student  movement. 

If  this  conception  can  be  fruitfully 
elaborated,  it  may  come  to  occupy  the 
central  place  which  the  notion  of  indus¬ 
trial  capitalism  as  a  social  system  had  in 
nineteenth-century  sociology,  and  we 
may  yet  enter  upon  a  revival  of 
sociological  thought:  one,  moreover, 
in  which  its  practical  consequences,  in 
overcoming  the  social  evils  which  it 
defines,  will  be  more  substantial  than 
they  have  so  far  been.  □ 


^  La  Societe  Post-industrielle  (Paris, 
1969).  Some  similar  issues  are  raised  in 
Norman  Birnbaum,  The  Crisis  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Society  (Oxford,  1969). 
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JEAN-LUC  GODARD’S  brilliant  film 
now  available  to  colleges  and  universities 

Two  or  Three  Thin 
I  Know  About  Her 


TWO  OR  THREE  THINGS  I  KNOW  ABOUT  HER  was  made  in 
1966,  before  lachinoise  and  weekend,  but  it  has 
been  seen  in  the  US  only  at  festivals  and  limited 
theatrical  showings.  Read  what  the  critics  have  said: 

“.  .  .  pictures  the  situation  ...  of  Juliette  (Marina  Vlady),  a 
thirtyish  Parisian  housewife  who  becomes  a  part-time 
prostitute  to  help  pay  for  the  telly,  the  clothes,  the 
car  and  the  apartment.  .  .  .  Alternating  with  these  scenes 
are  shots  of  the  construction  of  the  ‘new’  Paris  that  is 
arising  around  Juliette,  and  all  the  people  like  her,  to 
form  a  concrete  and  steel  environment  that  effectively 
makes  prostitutes  of  them  all.  .  .  ." 

“It’s  a  lovely  film  and  should  be  seen.  .  .  .” 

—Vincent  Canby 
The  New  York  Times 


.  .  only  Godard  would  risk  at  the  end  of  the  monologue 
the  beautiful  acknowledgement  of  the  epiphanic  power  of 
listening  to  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  fellow  creature.  .  .  .” 

—  Penelope  Gilliatt, 

The  New  Yorker 


ravishingly  mysterious. 


—  Joseph  Morgenstern, 
Newsweek 


.  .  one  of  Godard's  best  .  .  .  more  interesting  than  many 
other  Godard  films.  .  .  . 

—Stanley  Kauffmari, 

The  New  Republic 

.  .  undoubted  masterpiece  of ‘First  Period’  Godard.  .  . 

—  1970  Spring  New  York 


.  an  ecstatic  experience. 


Film  Festival  Program 


-The  Village  Voice 


Now  you  can  rent  the  film  for  showings  to  college  audiences,  film  groups,  etc.,  for  the  first  time.  Also 
available  are  Godard’s  les  c  arabiniers  and  le  petit  soldat  and  films  with  sequences  by  Godard,  six  in 
PARisand  EAR  FROM  VIETNAM,  all  from  the  New  Yorker  Film  Series.  There  are  special  low  rates  available 
for  this  series  of  Godard  films. 
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Last  Things 
by  C.  P.  Snow. 

Scribner’s,  431  pp.,  $7.95 

Flats 

by  Rudolph  Wurlitzer. 

Dutton,  159  pp.,  $4.95 

Michael  Wood 

With  his  new  novel,  C.  P.  Snow  has 
reached  the  end  of  Strangers  and 
Brothers,  a  solemn,  Edwardian  se¬ 
quence  of  eleven  books,  first  conceived 
in  1935.  Last  Things.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Snow’s  lack  of  moral  or 
literary  tact  that  he  can  suggest  an 
eschatological  climax  when  he  is  mere¬ 
ly  finishing  off  a  thick  slice  of  middle- 
class  English  life.  Earlier  in  the  series. 


for  a  squabble  in  a  Cambridge  college. 
He  is  aware  of  the  distance  between 
his  small,  prosy  world  and  his  grand 
allusions  but  insists,  nevertheless,  on 
comparisons,  on  suppressing  differ¬ 
ences.  Cambridge,  the  Vatican,  the 
Politburo:  all  instances,  he  says  in  the 
new  book,  of  closed  politics,  “much 
the  same.’’  Generalizing  of  this  kind 
has  been  his  idea  of  what  a  major 
novelist  ought  to  be  doing.  He  has  set 
out  to  be  the  George  Eliot,  or  at  least 
the  Galsworthy,  of  his  generation,  to 
write  nineteenth-century  novels  for  a 
later  day— a  slightly  alarming  ambition 
but  not  in  itself  a  silly  one,  since  a 
case  can  be  made  for  conventional 
forms  so  long  as  there  are  conventional 
realities  left  to  be  explored. 

What  goes  wrong,  then,  apart  from 
the  failure  of  tact?  The  answer  is 
Lewis  Eliot,  the  heavy-footed  hero  and 
narrator  of  these  novels.  The  “inner 
design’’  of  the  whole  work.  Snow 
wrote  in  a  note  to  The  Conscience  of 
the  Rich  (1958),  does  not  lie  in  the 
“attempt  to  give  some  insights  into 
society,”  although  that  is  important.  It 


Dunfords  Travels  Every wheres 
by  William  Melvin  Kelley. 

Doubleday,  216  pp.,  $5.95 

Blue  Movie 
by  Terry  Southern. 

World,  288  pp.,  $6.95 

lies  in  a  “resonance  between  what 
Lewis  Eliot  sees  and  what  he  feels.” 
This  is  unfortunate,  since  Eliot  doesn’t 
see  half  as  much  as  he  thinks  he  sees, 
and  what  he  feels  is  severely  circum¬ 
scribed  by  his  complacency. 

Indeed,  Snow  seems  to  worry 
that  Eliot  may  appear  smug,  and 
shows  him  beating  his  breast  as 
often  as  he  can.  But  this  doesn’t  help 
matters.  Even  the  keenest  self-accusa- 


becomes  a  theme  in  its  own 
right  do  these  novels  come  to  life.  The" 
books  then  turn  quietly  lyrical,  quiv¬ 
ering  with  a  delight  in  social  success- 
and  why  not?  Eliot’s  description  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  example,  in  Last 
Things,  does  not  evoke  the  House  of 
Lords  for  us,  or  even  the  feeling  of 
what  it  is  like  to  be  there.  It  does 
evoke,  unintentionally  perhaps,  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  talk  about 
the  House  of  Lords  in  an  offhand 
manner.  “It  was  a  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  about  half-past  five,  the  benches 
not  half-full,  but,  as  peers  drifted  in 
from  tea.  .  .  .” 

Lewis  Eliot  is  a  Dick  Whittington,  a 
poor  boy  who  has  made  good  and  is 
proud  of  it,  and,  paradoxically,  his 
strongest  quality  as  a  person  dooms 
him  as  a  narrator.  Throughout  the 
series.  Snow  makes  much  of  the  idea 
of  a  healthy  selfishness,  which  is  what 
characterizes  Eliot.  An  enviable  quality 
in  many  ways,  no  doubt,  admirable  in 
a  nurse  and  useful  in  a  friend.  But  a 
disaster,  plainly,  when  it  belongs  to  the 


in  The  Affair  (1960),  he  took  the  tions  turn  into  subtle  self-praise,  and 
Dreyfus  case  as  a  model  and  backdrop  only  when  Eliot’s  self-congratulation 
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including,  for  the  first  time .  the  full  text 
of  the  Justice  Department  *  s  secret  summary  of 
the  FBI  findings  —  a  startling  document  the~ 
Ohio  authorities  ignored. 
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“...A  DE  VAST  A  TING  CASE  STUDY  OF  WHA  T 
‘JUSTICE’  CAN  MEAN  IN  THIS  COUNTR  Y.  ” 

-  Elizabeth  Drew,  The  Nevd  York  Times  Book  Review 


“THE  MOST  STARTLING  EXPOSE  OF  1970” 

—  Senator  Stephen  Young 

I.F.  STONE  went  to  Kent  State  and  found  information  and  docu¬ 
ments  which  had  eluded  the  national  press.  He  shows  why  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  students  by  the  Ohio  grand  jury  was  one-sided  and  how  it 
ignored  the  Justice  Department's  own  summary  containing  evidence 
that  the  National  Guardsmen  fabricated  a  fake  story  to  tell  the  FBI. 

THE  KILLINGS  AT  KENT  STATE  also  contains  important  appen¬ 
dices  on  the  case:  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal'^  special  report;  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  Journal'^  editor  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  the 
grand  jury  report  indicting  the  students  and  absolving  the  National 
Guard;  a  partial  transcript  of  a  David  Frost  Show  in  which  Agnew 
admitted  that  there  had  been  murder,  "though  not  first  degree." 
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ARTS  AND  LETTERS 

HAROLD  BLOOM — Yeats,  Oxford  University 
Press 

ROBERT  COLES— Erik  H.  Ertkson:  The 

Growth  of  His  Work,  Atlantic/ Little.  Brown 

NANCY  MILFORD — Zelda:  A  Biography, 
Harper  &  Row 

LEWIS  MUMFORD— The  Myth  cf  the 
Machine:  The  Pentagon  of  Power,  Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich 

KENNETH  REXROTH— The  Alternative 
Society,  Essays  from  the  Other  World, 
Herder  and  Herder 
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Atlantic/ Little.  Brawn 
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FICTION 
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Viking  Press 

JAMES  DICKEY — Deliverance,  Houghton 
Mifflin 

SHIRLEY  HAZZARD— The  Bay  of  Noon, 
Atlantic/ Little.  Brown 
JOHN  UPDIKE— Bech:  A  Book.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf 

EUDORA  WELTY — Losing  Battles,  Random 
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DUMAS  MALONE — Jefferson  the  President: 
First  Term,  1801-1805,  Little,  Brown 
C.  L.  SULZBERGER— The  Last  of  the 
Giants,  Macmillan 


POETRY 

GREGORY  CORSO — Elegiac  Feelings 

American,  New  Directions 

W.  S.  MERWIN — Carrier  of  Ladders, 

Atheneum 

MARK  STRAND — Darker,  Atheneum 
MAY  SWENSON — Iconographs,  Scribners 
MONA  VAN  DUYN— To  See,  To  Take, 

Atheneum 


THE  SCIENCES 

GUSTAV  ECKSTEIN— The  Body  Has  a 
Head,  Harper  &  Row 
VICTOR  FERKISS — Technological  Man: 
The  Myth  and  the  Reality.  George  Braziller 
IAN  L.  McHARG — Design  with  Nature, 
Natural  History  Press 
THEODOR  ROSEBURY— Life  on  Man, 
Viking  Press 

RAYMOND  PHINEAS  STEARNS— Science 
in  the  British  Colonies  of  America, 

University  of  Illinois  Press 


TRANSLATION 
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central  consciousness  of  a  set  of  novels 
professing  to  deal  with  seeing  and 
feeling.  In  Last  Things  Eliot,  now  in 
his  sixties,  has  a  difficult  eye  opera¬ 
tion,  and  suffers  a  momentary  cardiac 
arrest.  After  an  acute  panic  and  depres¬ 
sion,  he  comes  to  view  his  return  from 
death  as  a  privilege,  as  the  source  of 
new  serenity.  An  interesting  thought, 
which  loses  almost  all  its  force  here 
because  Eliot  has  always  been  serene  in 
this  sense:  kind,  well-meaning,  decent, 
but  ultimately  impervious  to  major  emo¬ 
tional  weather. 

As  for  the  “insights  into  society,” 
they  run  from  a  blurring  of  contem¬ 
porary  history  (Cambridge,  the  Vati¬ 
can,  the  Politburo)  to  a  rudimentary 
social  psychology  bearing  predictable 
news.  In  The  Masters  (1951)  we  learn 
that  unlikely  people  are  often  brave  in 
war;  in  Homecomings  (1956)  we  learn 
that  suffering  is  repetitive,  that  ingen¬ 
ious  men  often  underrate  people 
around  them,  that  “no  imaginative 
forecast  of  what  a  life  will  be  is 
anything  like  that  life  lived  from  day 
to  day.”  Indeed  the  structure  of 
Eliot’s  insights  varies  very  little.  There 
is  what  people  usually  think.  There  is 
what  Eliot  knows.  What  Eliot  knows  is 
the  opposite  of  what  people  think,  and 
he  is  right.  All  that  remains  is  for  him 
to  pick  up  the  bouquets  which  are 
thrown  in  these  novels  with  great 
frequency.  “I  trust  Eliot’s  judgment,” 
people  say  stoutly.  Or:  “You’re  very 
observant,  aren’t  you?”  Or:  “Even  a 
man  like  you,  Lewis,  who  has,  if  I  may 
say  so,  more  than  his  share  of  the  gift 
of  understanding.  .  .  .” 

Yet  Strangers  and  Brothers,  while 
falling  weU  short  of  its  high  intentions, 
is  never  quite  so  bad  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  characters  are  dull  and  the  prose  is 
dead,  but  we  keep  on  reading,  or  at 
least  some  of  us  do.  Why?  Snow  is 
often  intelligent  when  he  is  not  being 
empty  and  portentous,  as  when  someone 
remarks  in  The  Masters  that  gratitude  is 
not  an  emotion,  but  the  expectation  of 
gratitude  is.  He  is  a  competent,  if 
uninspired,  technician-it  is  worth 
remembering  that  his  first  published 
fiction  was  a  detective  story— and  he 
still  puts  his  plots  together  efficiently. 
Better  still,  he  has  a  patience  with 
trivial  detail,  with  the  minutiae  of 
daily  life,  which,  on  one  view  of 
realism,  gives  him  an  edge  over  Flau¬ 
bert,  who  was  too  angry  to  leave 
things  alone,  and  even  over  Balzac  and 
Zola,  who  always  let  their  myths 
loose  too  quickly. 

There  is  a  sense  of  life  being  lived  in 
Snow’s  work,  however  stiff  and  stupid 
that  life  appears.  There  is  enough 
drinking,  for  example,  to  make  Mal¬ 
colm  Lowry  look  abstinent.  There  is 
also  a  busy  sense  of  gossip.  I  once 
thought  the  attraction  of  Strangers  and 
Brothers  was  the  promise  of  an  inside 
story-inside  Cambridge,  inside  White¬ 
hall,  inside  the  Jewish  haute  bour¬ 
geoisie  in  London.  In  fact.  Snow  never 
shows  much  of  the  inside  of  anywhere. 
Intimate  political  conversation  in  The 
Corridors  of  Power  (1964),  for  in¬ 
stance,  covers  such  subjects  as  the 
Tories’  chances  in  the  next  election 
and  whether  a  British  hydrogen  bomb 
makes  any  strategic  sense-matters  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  time  in  most  pubs  in 
England  most  nights  of  the  week.  No, 
the  sense  of  gossip  is  purely  a  sense  of 
gossip.  Even  if  you  know  the  inside 
story,  even  if  you  don’t  but  couldn’t 
care  less,  these  novels  work  in  the 
same  way:  their  pace  and  style  suggest 
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an  invitation  to  eavesdrop.  The  novels 
pretend  to  be  letting  secrets  slip  out, 
and,  while  they  don’t,  the  illusion  is 
appealing. 

Last  Things,  however,  is  a  falling 
away  from  this  small,  but  not  negligi¬ 
ble,  achievement.  It  is  a  wistful,  tired, 
uncertain  book.  Old  characters  are 
wheeled  on  to  take  curtain  calls.  Old 
themes  are  battered  into  the  ground. 
Life  and  death,  young  and  old,  take 
your  pick.  Eliot’s  father-in-law  at¬ 
tempts  suicide  and  later  dies.  Eliot 
himself  turns  down  a  ministry  in  the 
Labour  government- the  time  of  the 
action  is  1965  to  1968.  Eliot’s  son  is 
involved  in  militant  student  action,  his 
stepson  marries  a  cripple.  Various  mar¬ 
ital  and  sexual  relations  are  canvassed 
before  the  book  reaches  its  intended 
peak  with  Eliot’s  cardiac  arrest  and 
closes  with  his  son’s  departure  to  begin 
a  career  as  a  journalist  in  a  world  that 
is  rapidly  changing.  “This  wasn’t  an 
end,”  Eliot  reflects,  having  seen  his  son 
off  at  the  airport.  “There  would  be 
other  nights  when  I  should  go  to  sleep, 
looking  forward  to  tomorrow.”  The 
cliche  is,  in  its  way,  a  fitting  finish: 
the  thinking  man’s  version  of  the 
sunset  at  the  end  of  a  movie. 

Jf  C.  P.  Snow  looks  vaguely  back  to 
George  Eliot  and  Galsworthy,  perhaps 
to  Proust  and  Duhamel,  Rudolph  Wur- 
litzer  and  William  Melvin  Kelley  in 
their  new  novels  look  directly  back  to 
their  masters-so  much  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  these  books  as  independent 
works.  Wurlitzer  makes  good  on  his 
huge  debt  to  Beckett  by  translating 
that  old  mourner’s  metaphysics  into 
American  myth  and  psychology.  Kelley 
remains  in  the  shadow,  much  larger  in 
any  case,  of  Joyce. 

Nog  (1969),  Wurlitzer’s  first  novel, 
was  a  journey  to  the  end  of  America- 
literally  to  the  Pacific,  seen  as  a  last 
boundary,  and  to  the  limits  of  an  idea. 

If  America  for  Fitzgerald  was  a  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  heart,  for  Wurlitzer  it  is  a 
dream  of  movement  linked  to  a  faith 
in  an  infinite  environment:  there  will 
always  be  somewhere  to  go.  Except 
that  there  won’t  be.  Both  novels  are 
about  what  happens  when  you  realize 
that  there  is  nowhere  to  go,  although 
Nog  is  about  reaching  that  realization. 
The  new  novel.  Flats,  is  about  living 
with  it. 

Minor  landscapes  in  Nog,  scenes  of 
ravage  and  ruin,  have  taken  over  in 
Flats.  There  is  gunfire,  a  smell  of 
burning  rubber.  There  has  been  a 
battle,  or  a  holocaust,  some  calamitous 
occasion  timidly  referred  to  as  a  ‘small 
disaster,”  a  “separation,”  a  “transgres¬ 
sion,”  a  “fabulous  mistake.”  The  scene 
is  the  flats,  “west  of  the  city.”  A 
spectral  Beckettian  narrator  meets 
equally  spectral  figures,  groping  among 
the  debris  of  a  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion:  oil  pumps,  egg  shells,  dumped 
cars,  paper  plates,  ice  boxes,  a  smashed 
statue,  an  abandoned  factory.  There  is 
a  road,  a  swamp,  a  field,  a  creature  in 
orange  socks  in  a  broken  armchair. 

The  narrator  struggles  to  set  up 
connections,  to  make  a  camp,  a  com¬ 
munity,  shifts  his  identities  like  a 
sequence  of  masks.  He  calls  himself 
Memphis  (“a  root,  a  pretension”), 
Omaha,  Halifax  (“There  are  no  sur¬ 
prises  in  Halifax”),  Wichita,  Duluth, 
Houston  (“Houston  tends  the  store. 
Houston  is  a  changing  and  determined 
city”),  Portland,  Mobile  (“Speech  is 
slow  in  Mobile”).  Steady  places  all, 
emblems  of  a  dreamed  equilibrium 
between  moving  and  staying,  names  in 
the  narrator’s  mind  for  a  series  of 
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subtly  changing  strategies  for  living 
with  others,  now  that  there  is  nowhere 
to  go.  But  they  don’t  help.  They  are 
only  hopes,  metaphors.  Or  rather,  they 
help  to  see  the  narrator  through  to  the 
dawn,  when  the  book  stops,  and  that 
is  perhaps  as  much  as  one  can  ask  for 
at  the  end  of  the  world.  We  are  meant, 
1  think,  to  see  all  this  as  a  large  double 
portrait:  of  a  state  of  the  soul,  a  night 
in  the  life  of  a  dispersed  and  fragile 
mind;  of  the  state  of  a  country, 
America  surveyed  by  a  last  derelict 
pioneer. 

Like  Beckett,  Wurlitzer  is  often 
darkly  funny  about  his  images  of 
despair—”!  don’t  like  the  way  things 
are  going,”  the  narrator  says  when  a 
turtle  arbitrarily  appears  in  the  text- 
and  my  only  real  quarrel  with  his  book 
is  with  its  tendency  at  times  to  explain 
too  much,  to  slip  too  easily  into 
abstraction  and  analysis.  “Omaha  is  as 
afraid  of  expansion  as  much  as  he  is  of 
contraction.”  “It’s  as  if  this  localized 
hysteria  results  from  not  managing  the 


the  one  in  front  of  me.”  The  flatness 
and  stiffness  of  the  vocabulary  are 
intentional,  of  course,  an  irony,  a 
reflection  of  the  helplessness  that  is 
the.  novel’s  subject— words  miss  reality 
just  as  the  characters  miss  each  other 
in  the  darkness. 

But  sentences  like  the  ones  1  have 
quoted— and  there  are  more— are  finally 
too  flat.  They  try  to  evoke  dullness  by 
being  dull.  Flats  is  a  book  which  relies 
heavily  on  strong  but  oblique  sugges¬ 
tions— on  its  being  set,  for  example,  in 
the  aftermath  of  what  could  equally 
well  have  been  a  bad  trip,  a  nuclear 
war,  a  nervous  breakdown,  or  the  last 
paralysis  of  the  modern  city.  This 
means  that  it  will  stand  only  so  much 
explicitness,  and  although  the  occa¬ 
sional  failures  of  the  novel’s  language 
don’t  damage  it  seriously,  they  do 
threaten  it,  and  Wurlitzer’s  success 
becomes  more  fragile,  less  immediately 
convincing  than  it  might  have  been. 

\^unfords  Travels  Everywheres  picks 
up  the  motto  of  Finnegans  Wake  in  its 
title,  points  to  Joyce  in  an  epigraph, 
and  even  bravely  attempts  the  late 
idiom,  making  a  rumbling,  punning 
amalgam  of  minstrel  paper,  journalese, 
advertising  copy,  and  radio  serial  into  a 
new  language,  an  escape  from  “lan¬ 
guish,”  from  the  “Langleash  langauge,” 
a  descent  into  a  racial  collectivity  of 
blacks,  the  tongue  of  New  Afriquerque 
cropping  up  suddenly  in  the  ordinary 
prose  of  the  novel. 

What  is  needed,  Kelley  suggests,  is 
an  “Unmisereaducation,”  which  1 
translate  as  a  re-education  away  from 


miserly  misreadings.  The  twin  heroes 
of  the  book,  Chig  Dunford  and  Carlyle 
Bedlow,  Harvard  black  and  Harlem 
black,  traveling  writer  and  likable  lay¬ 
about,  aspects,  ultimately,  of  a  single 
self,  meet  on  the  common  ground  of 
their  color  and  their  alienation.  Both  of 
them,  in  the  book’s  view,  are  playing 
the  white  man’s  game  in  their  different 
ways,  and  only  at  these  muttered, 
barely  intelligible  levels,  where  they 
and  the  rest  of  their  race  are  one,  do 
they  know  how  fully  this  is  so. 

In  the  half-gibberish  of  their  dreams, 
represented  in  the  novel  by  Joycean 
metalanguage  (“You  canntbreak  yEggs 
like  Dhat,  man.  .You  dumpty  ySelf 
when  you  nthumptyng  yon  energinger- 
bread  Lady”),  they  know  the  truth 
which  escapes  them  in  waking  life- 
shown  here  by  Kelley,  in  more  conven¬ 
tional  prose,  as  a  place  of  assassina¬ 
tions  and  deceit,  where  slaves  are 
suddenly  encountered  on  a  lower  deck 
of  a  modern  liner,  where  vast  com¬ 
peting  conspiracies,  secret  societies  of 


are  glimpsed  beneath  the  surfaces  of  an 
innocent-looking  world. 

There  is  an  affinity  with  Joyce. 
Kelley,  too,  as  a  black  American  and  a 
writer,  is  caught  in  the  language  and 
culture  of  an  enemy  country,  and  his 
use  of  Finnegans  Wake  reflects  a 
legitimate  distress:  it  is  a  mockery 
both  of  “good  English”  and  of  black 
manglings  of  it.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
effort  looks  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  experimental  idiom  is  ingenious, 
but  it  is.  also,  thin  and  obscure. 

The  novel  opens  in  an  , invented 
European  country  where  the  natives 
say  things  like  “To  the  Giants  of 
Frost,  my  sirs!”  meaning  a  toast  to 
the  two  major  protagonists  of  the  cold 
war.  The  best  part  is  a  picaresque 
narrative  about  the  Devil  in  Harlem. 
Kelley’s  real  gift  is  for  evoking  an 
uncomplicated  tenderness-there  are 
remarkably  drawn  old  men  and  child¬ 
ren  in  his  short  stories— and  for  grand, 
improbable,  epic  exaggeration:  the  sud¬ 
den  sight  of  slaves  in  this  book,  or  in 
his  first  novel,  A  Different  Drummer 
(1962),  the  exodus  of  the  entire  black 
population  from  a  Southern  state. 
From  a  man  who  can  do  these  things, 
Dunfords  Travels  Everywheres  seems 
gratuitous,  an  attempt  to  be  new  at  all 
costs.  Homage  to  Joyce?  A  book  more 
clearly  Kelley’s  own  would  have  been 
better. 

B/ue  Movie  is  Terry  Southern’s  re¬ 
turn  to  the  novel  after  a  long  spell 
among  screenplays.  It  shows  touches  of 
pedantry,  picked  up  in  Hollywood, 
quick  explanations  of  this  or  that 


space  behind  me  and  not  transcending  whites  against  blacks  and  vice  versa, 


arcane  term.  But  mainly  it  is  a  marvel¬ 
ously  inventive  comic  caper,  with  a 
battery  of  ripe  characters  and  a  manic 
and  well-made  plot. 

Southern’s  central  proposition  con¬ 
tinues  from  his  earlier  fiction:  life  is  an 
inescapable  soap  opera,  inflated  and 
heartless,  and  you  have  to  take  your 
humanity  where  you  can  find  it.  A 
boy  and  a  girl,  in  his  first  novel.  Flash 
and  Filigree  (1959),  become  timid 
young  lovers  only  after  a  rough  and 
circumstantially  displayed  rape.  In  Blue 
Movie  coarse,  horrid  Sid  Krassman 
becomes  something  like  a  spokesman 
for  normalcy  because  he  can  still  be 
shocked  by  necrophilia.  Yet  the  new 
novel  is  different  from  his  earlier  work. 
Southern’s  previous  response  to  the 
soap  opera  was  to  tamper  with  the 
story  from  within.  Since  we  are  locked 
in  a  bad  film,  why  not  make  a  dent  or 
two  of  our  own  in  the  script?  Why  not 
take  a  howitzer  on  safari,  as  Guy 
Grand  does  in  The  Magic  Christian 
(1960),  or  slip  a  panther  into  a  dog 
show,  or  bribe  two  big  and  hairy 
boxers  to  go  gay  and  fall  ground 
effeminately  in  the  ring— two  more  of 
Guy  Grand’s  tricks?  Or  write  a  book 
like  Candy! 

In  Flash  and  Filigree,  Dr.  Eichner, 
after  a  minor  but  disturbing  brush  with 
the  law,  stumbles  into  more  or  less 
accidental  murder.  He  realizes  that  he 
cannot,  “in  all  conscious  sincerity, 
again  risk  delivering  himself  into  the 
judgment  of  others.”  He  lies  to  the 
police,  disposes  efficiently  of  the  body, 
goes  home  and  sleeps  contented-,  “like 
a  tired  lover.”  The  principle  is  the 
same  as  with  the  practical  jokes.  You 
are  given  release  in  feehng  secretly 
superior  to  the  mean,  cliche-ridden 
world  around  you. 

There  was  an  aloofness,  then,  about 
Southern’s  earlier  works,  bright  as  they 
were,  a  defensive  elegance  both  in  the 
main  characters  and  in  the  prose,  as  if 
life  and  language  were  to  be  viewed 
only  from  a  sterile  distance,  as  it 
pastiche  were  the  only  civilized  mode 
left  to  a  writer.  The  results  were 
funny,  but  often  icy,  and  this  is  what 
has  changed  now.  There  is  a  writer  in 
Blue  Movie  called  Tony  Sanders,  and  1 
assume  the  initials  are  not  an  accident. 
Tony  is  up  to  his  eyes  in  the  mess  the 
novel  depicts,  and  Southern’s  language 
here  is  no  longer  ironic  or  mocking.  It 
is  comic,  rich  and  fluent,  full  of  jargon 
and  gags,  but  it  is  a  language  with  a 
life  of  its  own,  not  a  series  of  echoes. 
If  the  soap  opera  is  all  there  is,  then 
rewriting  pieces  of  the  story  is  a  trivial 
or  temporary  revenge,  and  how  to  live 
with  it  becomes  the  urgent  question. 

An  actress  commits  suicide  in  Blue 
Movie,  caught  between  the  different 
but  equal  savageries  of  her  brilliant 
director  and  her  moronic  studio  chiefs. 
Tony,  the  writer,  breaks  the  news  with 
an  embarrassed,  joking  allusion: 

“.  .  .  it’s  about  Angie  ...  she  did  that 
famous  Big  Sleep  routine.  Know  the 
one  1  mean?  Made  it  too.”  The 
weepiest  response  in  the  worst  kind  of 
pulp  could  hardly  be  less  adequate, 
and  this  is  indeed  the  general  drift  of 
the  novel:  the  sincere  jokers,  the  artists 
of  the  day,  do  no  better  and  may  do 
worse  than  the  insincere  sentimental¬ 
ists,  the  pushers  of  corn  and  whole¬ 
some  tears. 

Boris  Adrian,  great,  sad,  phony, 
weary  film  director  who  has  not  found 
satisfaction  in  his  spectacular  success, 
is  making  the  ultimate  erotic  movie  in 
Liechtenstein,  pursuing  truth  and 
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literature;  and  reproductions  of 
three  great  Taoist  paintings. 

I  The  Taoist 
I  Vision 

by  WILLIAM  McNAUGHTON 


S4.95 

$1.95  paperbound 


The  University 
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ANN  ARBOR 


Masculine/Feminine 

Readings  m  SexwaJ  and 

the  Liberation  of  Women 

Edited  by  6«tty  R«uiUc  sml  Theodor*  Ro»z^ 


^  Harper  et^  Row 

1817  CN/220  •  $2.45 


Epoch  was  among  the  first  to  publish 

A.  R.  Ammons,  George  P.  Elliott,  Joyce 
Carol  Oates,  Thomas  Pynchon,  Philip 
Roth,  W.  D.  Snodgrass,  and  Anne 
Sexton. 

Now  in  its  twenty-third  year.  Epoch 
continues  to  present  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  new  writers.  Look  for  our  Spring 
issue  which  will  include,  among  others, 

Eric  Torgerson,  Greg  Kuzma,  Joe 
Bruchac,  Karen  Jackel,  and  Marvin 
Mandell. 

For  a  one  year  subscription  please  send. 
$3.00  to 

EPOCH 

251  Goldwin  Smith  Hall 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850 


March  11,  1971 
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Over  65  Showings 

to  Colleges  and  Catholic  groups . . . 


THE  HOLY  OUTLAW 


Father  Dan  Berrigan 


A  film  about  the  Jesuit  priest  and  poet 
who  went  underground  after  convic¬ 
tion  for  destroying  draft  records. 

With  an  interview  and  other  sequences 
filmed  underground  while  Father 
Berrigan  was  still  In  hiding  from 
the  FBI. 

By  Lee  Lockwood  and  Don  Lenzer 
(originally  produced  and  recently 
shown  by  NET). 

16mm,  B  &  W,  59  minutes 

Now  available  for  college  and  university 
rentals.  Also  prints  for  organizations. 
For  further  information  please  write 
or  phone: 

Review 
Presentations 

250  West  57th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10019 
Telephone;  [212]  C05-1690 


NewTork 


BEVIEW  FBESENTATIONS  announces.. > 
Lectures  by  the  staff  of 

Dig  Council  on  [conouiic  PiioUNGo 


Founded  by  Alice  R,  Tepper,  THE  COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC 
PRIORITIES  was  started  recently  to  poke  its  nose  into  the  role  of 
big  business  here  and  abroad.  This  non-profit  group  tries  to  find  out 
how  a  company's  policies  are  reflected  in  fair  employment,  environ¬ 
mental  quality,  military  production,  and  overseas  investment.  Their 
publication.  Economic  Priorities  Report,  has  been  a  unique  source 
of  information  about 

•  air  &  water  pollution  by  pulp  and  paper  companies 

•  the  manufacturers  of  anti-personnel  weapons 

•  the  involvement  of  US  companies  in  the  apartheid 

system  of  South  Africa 

•  the  social  responsibility  of  the  airline  and 

petroleum  industries 

Now  the  staff  of  the  Council  is  available  for  lectures,  conferences, 
and  discussions  at  colleges,  universities,  conventions,  business 
conferences,  etc. 

The  staff  includes  Alice  R.  Tepper  (organizing  for  action);  Joanna 
Underwood  (research  for  action);  Eileen  Kohl  (industrial  pollution); 
Michael  Taylor  (corporate  responsibility);  Thomas  Riddell  (military); 
Hazel  Henderson  (environmental  economics);  Reverend  Edgar 
Lockwood  (responsibility  in  institutional  and  church  investment); 
James  Phillips  (military). 


For  further  information  write  or  call  collect: 


IP 


Retriew  Presentations 

250  West  57tii  Street .  New  York,  NY  10019  •  Tel;  [212]  C05-1690 


beauty  where  others  see  only  dirt.  The 
others  are  right,  of  course,  there  is 
only  dirt,  and  the  irony  of  the  novel 
rests  on  the  gap  between  this  fact  and 
Boris’s  pretentious  ideas.  The  point  is 
not  that  you  can’t  make  a  truthful  and 
beautiful  movie  about  the  most  intim¬ 
ate  moments  in  sex— Southern  seems  to 
suggest  that  you  can-but  that  making 
such  a  movie  would  be  an  inhuman 
activity,  which  it  becomes  in  this 
book:  a  clinical  cruelty  under  the  alibi 
of  art.  The  work  is  full  of  violence  and 
humiliation  sanctioned  by  thoughts  of 
the  future  film. 

Stdl,  we  shouldn’t  insist  too  much 
on  the  message.  The  extraordinary 
verve  and  hilarity  of  Blue  Movie  can 
too  easily  be  seen  as  merely  a  mask  for 
a  high-toned  despair.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  Southern  wants  us  to  see 
it  this  way— a  poker-faced  epigraph 


LETTEBS 

RADICAL  CHIC 

To  the  Editors: 

Jason  Epstein’s  response  to  Tom  Wolfe  and 
radical  chic  [NYR,  December  17]  was  to 
the  point,  and  1  have  no  quarrel  with  it. 
Something  very  serious  is  at  work,  much 
too  serious  to  be  measured  solely  according 
to  Wolfe’s  own  very  special  sensibilities. 
However,  Epstein  does  not  draw  the  point 
strongly  enough. 

I  am  not  referring  to  fund-raising  for  the 
New  York  Panthers’  bail.  Epstein  rightly 
labels  that  a  civil  liberties  issue,  and  as 
with  aU  such  issues  it  contains  within  it 
the  certain  knowledge  that  what  can  be 
done  now  to  the  immediate  victims  can  be 
done  to  all  of  us  in  time.  1  am  referring  to 
the  obscenities  we  see  in  the  Hamptons, 
well-publicized  gatherings  to  aid  Indians  in 
New  Mexico,  migrants  in  California,  al¬ 
though  there  are  both  Indians  and  migrants 
within  minutes  from  the  parties’  sites. 
While  Epstein  rightly  supplied  “obscenity” 
himself,  I  do  not  think  he  fully  gauged  its 
depth.  We  who  work  for  radical  change  on 
Long  Island  observe  these  parties  taking 
place,  while,  simultaneously,  we  recall  the 
fight  last  year  when  the  White  affluent 
majority  successfully  changed  the  route  of 
a  proposed  major  highway  from  one  some¬ 
what  equitable  to  all  to  another  which  will 
conveniently  wind  its  way  through  the 
Hamptons’  miserable  Black  ghetto.  We  see 
these  parties  and  know  that  those  fashion¬ 
ably  in  attendance  give  not  one  damn  for 
both  Indians  and  migrants  within  minutes 
from  them  who  live  under  conditions  as 
miserable  as  anything  in  California  or  New 
Mexico. 

It  is  an  obscenity,  and  I  for  one  don’t 
apply  to  it  an  argument  about  well- 
intentioned  people  seeking  to  express  seri¬ 
ous  concerns.  We  are  not  into  revolution 
on  Long  Island;  there’s  nothing  for  the 
editors  of  Commentary  to  worry  about.  We 
are  years  behind  the  urban  scene,  simply 
trying  to  get  people  organized  for  their 
own  interests,  dealing  over-all  with  very 
limited  expectations.  And  every  summer  -we 
see  the  parties.  We  see  the  glamorous 
causes  glamorously  espoused,  and  we  see 
nothing  done  about  the  same  things  right 
next  door. 

So  we  find  it  all  an  obscenity,  and  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  in  Epstein’s  argu¬ 
ment-valid  enough,  no  doubt,  for  the  New 
York  Panthers-to  explain  this  recurring 
obscenity  of  ours.  Until  someone  comes  up 
with  better,  I  have  to  think  the  old  saw  is 
operative-let  ’em  go  as  high  as  they  can  so 
long  as  they  don’t  come  close-which,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  depthless  obscenities. 

Ronald  J.  Stone 

Patchogue,  N.Y. 


from  T.  S.  Eliot,  a  suggestion  that 
reality  is  not  a  laughing  matter,  that 
“he  who  laughs  has  not  yet  tuned  in 
the  Honkly-Brinkley  Report.”  But  he 
can’t  be  serious.  Here,  as  in  all  comedy 
worth  the  name,  the  hilarity  outrides 
and  contains  the  despair,  while  the 
despair  makes  the  humor  human,  and 
not  simply  trivial. 

The  novel  itself  has  none  of  the 
self-deceiving  pretentions  of  the  movie 
it  creates.  It  is  relentlessly  porno¬ 
graphic,  making  Candy  look  about  as 
blue  as  Lassie  Come  Home.  Indeed  I 
found  the  pornography  a  bit  wearing. 
Still,  it’s  a  small  price  to  pay  for  this 
fantastic  spree— a  book  about  a  film 
which  seems  to  defy  all  thoughts  of 
making  a  film  out  of  it,  the  hottest 
property,  as  one  of  Southern’s  Holly¬ 
wood  characters  says  of  another  prom¬ 
ising  script,  since  Dante’s  /n/erno.  □ 


Jason  Epstein  replies: 

I  agree. 

RIGHTS  AND  INTERESTS 

To  the  Editors: 

We  would  like  to  comment  on  an  article 
that  appeared  in  your  December  17  issue. 
The  article  was  written  by  Ronald  Dworkin 
and  entitled,  “Taking  Rights  Seriously.” 

Professor  Dworkin  is  right  in  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  holding  a  right  to  be  basic  is 
incompatible  with  allowing  it  to  be  violated 
for  the  least  utilitarian  consideration.  Those 
who  beheve  in  basic  rights  like  freedom  of 
speech,  a  right  to  a  fair  trial,  to  assembly, 
against  self-incrimination,  etc.,  must  believe 
that  the  mete  fact  that  the  community 
would  be  a  little  happier  were  one  of  its 
members  quieted  or  locked  up  does  not 
justify  its  doing  so.  Dworkin  goes  on, 
however,  to  confuse  basic  rights  with  what 
might  be  called  absolute  rights-those 
rights,  that  is,  which  no  matters  of  utility, 
no  matter  how  weighty,  can  ever  justify  a 
limit  to.  Few  of  us  hold  such  rights.  We 
limit  speech  for  clear  and  cogent  reasons. 
The  justifications  for  the  Fifth  Amendment 
are  utilitarian  and  if  they  are  undermined 
so  also  would  be  our  belief  in  the  right 
not  to  tell  the  truth  when  it  might  hurt 
us.  The  most  likely  candidate  would  be 
right  to  life.  Hobbes  believed  in  that  but  it 
is  not  clear  that  we  do.  Does  a  condemned 
(and  guilty)  man  have  a  right  to.  escape 
Death  Row? 

Repudiating  matters  of  utility  in  the  few 
cases  he  looks  at-anti-riot  legislation,  in¬ 
fringement  of  free  speech,  etc.-allows 
Dworkin  to  come  down  on  the  side  of  the 
angels  (some  would  say  Hell’s  Angels)  in 
defense  of  civil  disobedience.  Since  he  gives 
no  hint  of  a  criterion  for  “basic  right,” 
however,  a  multitude  of  other  sorts  of 
cases  arise.  Many  in  America  would  con¬ 
sider  right  of  property  and  freedom  of 
association  as  basic.  Indeed  they  are  basic 
in  that  we  think  fairly  weighty  considera¬ 
tions  of  utility  ate  required  to  limit 
them-but  they  are  not  absolute.  Since 
Dworkin  cannot  distinguish  between  the 
two  he  has  no  answer  to  the  rich  bigot 
who  says  matters  of  utility  are  “irrelevant” 
to  his  cherished  institutions.  . . . 

Paul  J.  Diet! 

Syracuse  University 

James  E.  McClellan 

Temple  University 

Ronald  Dworkin  replies: 

Conceptual  clarity  alone  will  not  give  us  a 
coherent  philosophy  of  political  rights,  but 
it  is  a  start,  as  the  professors’  letter  must 
remind  us.  They  accept  one  distinction  I 
made  but  they  ignore  two  others. 

They  fail  to  distinguish  the  question  of 
whether  someone  has  a  right  to  something 
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(for  example,  whether  their  “rich  bigot” 
has  a  right  to  the  economic  institutions 
that  favor  him)  from  the  different  question 
of  whether,  if  he  has,  the  community  is 
justified  in  overriding  it.  So  they  charge  me 
with  the  tired  old  dilemma  that  if  I  want 
to  protect  freedom  of  speech  from  invasion 
on  the  ground  of  general  benefit,  then  1 
must  protect  economic  privilege  from  in¬ 
vasion  on  that  ground  as  well.  But  surely  it 
makes  sense  to  say  that  human  dignity 
requires  freedom  of  expression  but  not 
freedom  to  acquire  wealth;  if  so,  then 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  saying  that  it 
is  wrong  to  abridge  speech,  but  permissible 
to  redistribute  property,  for  the  general 
benefit. 

They  also  fail  to  distinguish  between  two 
putative  grounds  for  overriding  a  right  once 
recognized,  both  of  which  can  be  described 
as  “weighty.”  The  first,  which  I  called 
“utilitarian,”  contemplates  a  benefit  which 
may  be  relatively  small  for  each  individual 
benefited,  but  which  is  weighty  because  of 
the  vast  numbers  who  share  in  the  benefit. 
The  second,  which  1  called  a  “competing 
right,”  is  weighty  because  of  the  individual 
interest  of  each  individual  benefited,  and 
does  not  depend  upon  the  numbers  in¬ 
volved. 

The  professors,  though  they  talk  of 
utility,  give  examples  of  competing  rights 
which  they  say  justify  limiting  political 
rights.  1  argued  that  the  anti-riot  legislation, 
for  example,  limits  rights  on  utilitarian 
grounds,  which,  for  the  reasons  I  gave,  is 
unacceptable. 

I  insist  on  these  distinctions  not  because 
they  give  “neat”  solutions,  but  because 
they  expose  considerations  of  moral  impor¬ 
tance  that  are  hidden  beneath  the  conven¬ 
tional  and  muddled  account  that  designates 
every  interest  a  right  and  presents  the 
problem  of  government  as  a  problem 
simply  of  balancing  these  interests. 

IMPRISONED  MONKS 

To  the  Editors: 

The  following  letter  was  written  inside  a 
Vietnamese  government  jail  on  December 
21  and  smuggled  out  shortly  thereafter.  It 
is  signed’  by  three  monks,  representing 
some  500  monks  incarcerated  mostly  for 
their  refusal  to  bear  arms.  From  a  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  earlier  handwriting  of  one  of 
the  signators,  we  believe  this  letter  to  be 
authentic.  We  also  believe  that  their  plight 
as  Vietnamese  conscientious  objectors  de¬ 
serves  the  attention  of  all  Americans. 

David  Marr 

Assistant  Professor 
Southeast  Asian  Studies 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York 

Peaceful  Happy  New  Year! 

A  Call  for  Peace  from  the  Imprisoned 
Monks  in  South  Vietnam 

From  the  dark,  narrow  and  filthy  cells,  we 
500  imprisoned  monks  in  South  Vietnam 
urgently  send  this  call  for  peace  to  all 
goodwill  people  working  to  stop  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

We  consider  this  our  duty,  firstly  be¬ 
cause  we  have  opposed  this  inhuman  war 
by  nature  since  the  beginning,  and  secondly 
because  we  are  suffering  all  kinds  of 
ill-treating  solely  because  we  refuse  to  bear 
arms  against  our  brothers. 

We  are  monks  and  taoists  belonging  to 
the  great  and  popular  religions  of  Vietnam 
such  as  Buddhism,  Caodaism,  and  Dao  Dua; 
but  above  all,  we  are  followers  of  the 
greatest  and  most  popular  religion  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  we  believe  throughout  the  world, 
that  is,  the  religion  of  Peace.  We  prefer 
imprisonment  to  murder  and  our  ideal 
reflects  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people,  especially  the  peasants  who 
suffer  the  heaviest  calamities  in  this  war. 

Since  1960  at  the  onset  of  this  war, 
thousands  of  our  monks  and  taoists  have 
courageously  chosen  the  prison  as  nonvio¬ 
lent  fighters  for  Peace.  As  the  war  esca¬ 
lates,  our  hardships  multiply.  Many  of  us 
have  been  killed  in  insecure  areas,  withered 
miserably  in  the  cells  and  “tiger  cages,” 


and  waiting  hopelessly  for  more  than  five 
years  behind  the  bars. 

The  South  Vietnamese  authorities  do  not 
recognize  the  conscientious  objector’s  status 
of  our  religious  vocation.  Before  May, 
1970,  we  were  prosecuted  at  the  Front 
Court-Martial  as  political  prisoners  with  the 
maximum  penalty  without  revocation.  After 
that  date,  the  Front  Court-Martial  being 
judged  anti-constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  are  brought  before  the  military 
court  as  simple  soldiers  convicted  of  “civil 
disobedience”  and  “Disobedience  to  Higher 
Orders”  (articles  105  and  116,  Military 
Code  1951) 

With  the  same  so-called  offense,  we  are 
sentenced  again  and  again,  and  shuffled 
from  the  induction  center  to  the  prison 
through  the  court,  and  we  become  per¬ 
petual  prisoners.  The  purpose  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  terrorize  us  and  to  demoral¬ 
ize  those  peace-loving  young  men  who 
want  to  follow  our  examples  by  refusing 
and  abandoning  the  war. 

On  November  1  and  December  1,  1970, 
we  have  celebrated  two  ten-day  fastings  to 
denounce  the  above  injustice. 

We  demand: 

1.  That  those  monks  and  taoists  who 
have  been  sentenced  by  the  anti-constitu¬ 
tional  Front  Court-Martial  must  be  set  free 
or  rejudged  before  a  civil  court; 

2.  That  those  monks  and  taoists  who 
have  completed  their  terms  of  “civil 
disobedience”  must  be  released  from  prison 
to  return  to  their  pagodas. 

To  demonstrate  to  the  government  our 
determination  against  the  war,  our  love  of 
peace,  and  our  defense  of  religious  free¬ 
dom,  fifty  persons  from  among  us  have 
opposed  the  forceful  draft  and  lifelong 
imprisonment  imposed  on  our  monks  and 
taoists  by  self-destroying  our  eyes,  limbs, 
and  fingers.  These  people  want  to  make 
themselves  unfit  for  manslaughter  for  life 
as  a  sacrifice  to  their  religious  ideal.  We  are 
ready  to  go  up  to  harakiri  and  self-immola¬ 
tion  to  awake  the  government  against  its 
religious  oppression.  We  rather  voluntarily 
give  up  a  part  of  or  the  whole  of  our 
bodies  than  to  inflict  a  damage  on  the  lives 
of  our  brothers. 

On  this  occasion  of  Christmas  and  New 
Year,  we  raise  this  call  for  Peace  to  inform 
the  public  about  the  injustice  we  are 
undergoing,  to  give  witness  to  peace-loving 
people  the  faith  that  love  and  peace  will 
overcome  hatred  and  war.  At  last,  we 
solemnly  burn  the  incense,  close  our  hands, 
and  pray  for  all  a  Peaceful  Happy  New 
Year.  We  cannot  have  any  happiness  unless 
we  have  Peace.  Please  have  the  kindness  to 
pray  with  us. 

Bikkhu  Thich  Nguyen  Nhu 

Badge  no.  57283 

Dang  Van  Hung 

Badge  no.  60376 

Nguyen  Hong  Long 

Badge  no.  60638 

Made  at  Saigon  Military  Prison,  December 
21,  1970 

WHAT  WAS  SAID 

To  the  Editors: 

Ivan  Illich  and  I  have  talked  so  much 
about  so  many  things  that  I  cannot  be  sure 
what  1  may  have  said  [NYR,  December  3], 
but  what  I  think  I  said  is  that  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  campus  rebellion  at  Berkeley 
would  have  liked  to  be  professors  in  a 
university,  were  it  only  a  university  they 
could  admire  and  trust.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  them  are  yet  on  the  faculties  of 
Berkeley,  though  one  is  again  a  student 
there.  I  apologize  to  Ivan  and  readers  of 
the  Review  for  the  degree  to  which  my 
words  have  been  misleading. 

John  Holt 

Boston,  Mass. 

Ivan  Illich  replies: 

I  apologize  to  John  Holt  for  misquotation 
of  something  which  I  was  sure  I  heard  him 
say  and  repeat. 


BOOKS 

from  The  New  York  Review  of  Books 

THE  OPEN  CLASSROOM 

Herbert  Kohl 

—  the  book  that  is  revolutionizing  American  teaching  v 
over  lOOjOOO  in  print 

JOHN  HOLT:  ‘THE  OPEN  CLASSROOM  describes  and  suggests,  in  the  most  clear, 
vivid  and  practical  way,  how  teachers  working  in  authoritarian  schools  can  cope  with 
and  resist  the  demands  of  the  system.  ...  I  consider  it  indispensable  for  teachers.” 

Clothbound  $4.95  #1 
Paperback  $1.65  #2 

TEACHING  THE  ‘UNTEACHABLH 

Herbert  Kohl 

—  an  imaginative  and  practical  approach  to  the  problems  of  children  in  Harlem 
who  were  having  difficulty  with  reading  and  writing. 

JOHN  FISCHER,  President,  Teachers  College,  Columbia:  “I  was  impressed  with  the 
important  educational  value  of  the  work.  .  .  .  Would  there  were  more  who  could  match 
your  ability  to  tell  as  well  as  to  teach. . .  .” 

Paperback  $1.00  #3 

THE  KILLINGS  AT  KENT  STATE 

I.F.  Stone 

—  an  account  by  this  distinguished  journalist  of  what  really  happened  at  Kent 
State.  The  book  also  includes,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  text  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  secret  summary  of  the  FBI  findings— a  revealing  document  the 
Ohio  authorities  ignored. 

SENATOR  STEPHEN  YOUNG:  “The  most  startling  expose  of  1970.” 

Paperback  $1.95  #4 

TRIALS  OF  THE  RESISTANCE 

Essays  by  Noam  Chomsky  •  Ronald  Dworkin  •  Jason  Epstein  • 
Michael  Ferber  •  Francine  Gray  •  Florence  Howe  •  Andrew 
Kopkind  •  Paul  Lauter  •  Herbert  Packer  •  Emma  Rothschild 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  MURRAY  KEMPTON  ~  -  '  -■‘’uananb' 

—  a  collection  of  essays  on  the  major  trials  for  civil  disobedience  and  resistance 
in  the  late  1960s.  It  tells  what  led  to  these  trials;  how  they  were  fought  by 
the  defendants -and  prosecuted  by  the  government;  and  what  they  mean  for 
the  future  of  American  political  life. 

Clothbound  $5.95  #5 
Paperback  $2.45  #6 

THE  BERKELEY  REBELLION 
AND  BEYOND 

ESSAYS  ON  POLITICS  AND  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
Sheldon  S.  Wolin  &  John  H.  Schaar 

—  six  essays  on  the  revolt  of  the  young,  from  the  Free  Speech  Movement  at 
Berkeley  to  their  future  under  Nixon’s  technocracy. 

Clothbound  $4.95  #7 
Paperback  $1.95  #8 

THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  ML  A 

Edmund  Wilson 

—  articles  exposing  the  ineptitude  of  the  scholarly  treatment  of  the  American 
classics. 

Paperback  $1.00  #9 

VIETNAM  CURRICULUM 

Sue  Davenport  •  Frances  Maher  •  Joan  Goldsmith  •  Walter  Popper  • 
Adria  Reich 

—  a  350-page  curriculum  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  related  issues,  written  by 
five  high-school  teachers.  In  four  volumes,  it  contains  new  teaching  methods 
which  go  beyond  the  traditional  lecture-discussion  techniques. 

Published  in  conjunction  with  The  Boston  Area  Teaching  Project,  Inc. 

4  volumes  $10.00  #10 

All  books  except  numbers  3,9,  and  10  available  at  bookstores  or  use  coupon  below: 

The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  Dept.  JL 
250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Please  ship  immediately  postpaid  the  books  circled  below.  1  enclose  my  check  for 
$ - -  Payment  must  accompany  order. 
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#2-$1.6S 


#3-$1.00 
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PROTEST  IN  BRAZIL 

To  the  Editors: 

Maiio  Pedrosa,  Brazil’s  most  distinguished 
art  critic  and  historian,  passed  through  New 
York  on  his  way  to  India  and  gave  me  the 
following  clipping  from  the  Chilean  news¬ 
paper  La  Segunda: 

Wednesday,  January  20,  1971;  Six 
persons,  among  them  a  diplomat  and 
two  journalists,  were  accused  yesterday 
before  a  military  tribunal  of  having 
attempted  to  demoralize  the  military 
government  of  Brazil  by  denouncing 
the  alleged  tortures  in  the  prisons  of 
the  country. 

The  military  prosecutor  Robert  Gal- 
vao,  of  Rio  Apa,  accused  the  six  of 
having  passed  information  to  England, 
the  United  States  and  Chile.  .  . . 

The  accusation  says  that  “since 
1969  the  six  were  united  in  a  conspir¬ 
acy  whose  principal  objective  was  to 
demoralize  the  Government  of  Brazil 
through  the  foreign  press.” 

The  accused  are  Miguel  Darcy  de 
Oliveira,  a  diplomat  rumored  to  have 
contacts  with  French  intellectuals  who 
served  as  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  in  Geneva;  Mario  Pedrosa,  jour¬ 
nalist  now  in  exile  in  Chile;  and  Maria 
Tereza  Porciiincula  de  Moraes.  Also 
the  sociologist  Arthur  Cunha  Neves, 
the  lawyer  Rosisca  Darcy  de  Oliveira, 
wife  of  the  diplomat,  and  the  engineer 
Carlos  Eduardo  Senna  Figuereido. 

They  say  that  the  journalists  pre¬ 
pared  information  on  the  tortures  and 
the  names  of  the  presumed  torturers 
in  the  prison  of  the  “Hha  das  Flores.” 

They  say  that  the  journalists  sent 
information  also  to  the  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell  Foundation,  to  Amnesty  Interna¬ 
tional,  and  to  Leo  Huberman,  director 
of  the  North  American  Monthly  Re¬ 
view,  and  to  Chilean  intellectuals. 

Senhor  Pedrosa,  who  had  been 
*’  J-'-  fee  initial  interrogations  and 

was  warned  that  he  was  slated  for 
preventive  arrest,  was  able  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Chilean  Embassy,  and 
later  went  to  Chile.  But  the  sociologist 
Arthur  Cunha  Neves,  and,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  his  wife  Angela,  are  presently 
in  prison  under  “preventive  arrest.” 

Needless  to  say,  legality  has  little  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  military  in  Brazil,  but  all  the 
same,  Sr.  Pedrosa  believes  that  vigorous 
protest  on  the  part  of  American  intellec¬ 
tuals  does  influence  certain  situations  in 
Brazil.  For  that  reason,  1  am  calling  upon 
readers  of  NYRB  to  write  letters  protesting 
this  trial  (for  which  the  sentences  can  be 
as  high  as  fifteen  years  imprisonment).  The 
letters  might  be  addressed  to  the  lawyer 
representing  the  six,  Senhor  Georges  Ta¬ 
vares,  Ministerio  das  Relationes  Esteriores, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Dore  Ashton 

Department  of  Art  History 
Cooper  Union 
New  York  City 

THE  HUNGER  DOCTOR 

To  the  Editors: 

Dr.  Donald  Gatch  of  Bluffton,  South 
Carolina,  has  attracted  national  attention 
over  the  past  few  years  as  the  “Hunger 
Doctor.”  He  first  came  to  prominence  in 
the  fall  of  1967  when  he  testified  before 
the  Citizens’  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  at  a  session  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  Based  on  his  ten  years’ 
experience  as  a  general  practitioner,  Gatch 
told  of  the  widespread  existence  of  chronic 
malnutrition,  vitamin  deficiency  diseases 
such  as  scurvy,  rickets  and  pellagra,  and 
intestinal  parasites-hookworm,  roundworm 
and  whipworm-which  he  said  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  at  least  eight  deaths  in  the  area. 

He  complained  of  discriminatory  medical 
practices  against  poor  and  black  people: 
“Well,  just  a  typical  example,  a  mother 


brought  a  nine-year-old  girl  to  my  office 
Monday.  She  apparently  had  had  a  rup¬ 
tured  appendix  since  Friday.  We  took  her 
into  the  operating  room.  Again,  I  kinda 
snuck  her  in  because  it’s  against  the  rules 
to  admit  a  patient  without  money.  And 
when  we  got  her  on  the  surgical  table  one 
of  the  surgeons  said,  without  any  comment 
especially,  ‘This  child  has  rickets.’  And 
when  we  got  in  the  abdomen  and  were 
doing  the  appendectomy  we  found  some 
roundworms.  And  he  said,  ‘Of  course,  in 
these  colored  children  the  closer  we  get  up 
the  ilium  in  the  stomach  the  more  worms 
we  will  find  because  these  kids  don’t  have 
much  to  eat.’  And  this  is  where  they  head, 
they  get  the  food  before  the  kids  do,  and 
whether  the  kid  will  live  or  not,  I  don’t 
know.  The  mother  didn’t  want  to  bring  the 
kid  to  the  doctor  because  she  didn’t  have 
any  money.” 

He  also  related  his  attempts  to  get 
money  to  work  on  the  health  problems  of 
the  poor;  “I  tried  to  get  an  NIW  grant  to 
do  something  about  it,  and  it  had  to  be 
funded  through  a  university,  and  univer¬ 
sities  aren’t  especially  interested  in  this.  I 
called  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  got 
a  very -well,  their  response  was  that  they 
weren’t  interested  in  problems  of  America, 
the  American  health  problems  were  being 
dealt  with  by  the  government,  and  they 
were  doing  it  in  foreign  countries  now.  I 
approached  the  county  health  department 
initially  about  it  and  they  said  this  is  a 
problem  that  had  been  with  the  people 
since  time  immemorial  and  until  the  col¬ 
ored  people  got  educated  enough  to  wash 
their  hands  that  there  wasn’t  any  point  in 
treating  them.” 

Gatch  returned  from  the  hunger  hear¬ 
ings  to  find  himself  the  most  unpopu¬ 
lar  man  in,  that  part  of  the  state.  Every 
other  doctor  in  the  county-all  of  them 
white,  and  all  of  them  maintaining  segrega¬ 
ted  waiting  rooms  in  their  offices- signed  a 
statement  denying  Gatch’s  charges.  His 
white  patients  left  him  and  his  rent  was 
doubled,  so  he  was  forced  to  close  his 
office  in  Beaufort,  losing  with  it  his  staff 
privileges  at  the  local  hospital.  The  Beau¬ 
fort  Gazette  lashed  out  at  him  editorially; 
“Dr.  Donald  E.  Gatch  has  done  Beaufort 
County  a  great  disservice.  We  suggest  that 
he  stop  running  his  mouth  and  use  his 
talents  to  alleviate  rather  than  aggravate.” 

The  effort  to  quiet  Gatch,  discredit  him, 
or  put  him  out  of  business  was  not  limited 
to  the  local  area.  Governor  Robert  McNair 
and  other  state  officials  were  concerned 
about  the  effect  that  the  publicity  about 
hunger  would  have  on  the  tourist  trade  and 
the  state’s  efforts  to  attract  outside  indus¬ 
try.  According  to  Senator  Ernest  Hollings, 
“You  don’t  catch  industry  with  worms— 
maybe  fish,  but  not  industry.”  Mississippi 
Congressman  Jamie  Whitten,  who  controls 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  had  Gatch  investigated  by  the 
FBI. 

The  most  serious  attempt  to  end  Gatch’s 
practice  began  last  November  when  the 
Beaufort  County  Grand  Jury  indicted  him 
for  four  violations  of  the  state  drug  laws. 
Conviction  could  have  brought  up  to  six 
and  a  half  years  in  prison  and  a  fine  of 
$6,500.  Gatch  denied  the  charges,  saying: 
“The  state  of  South  Carolina  has  been 
trying  to  discredit  me  for  the  last  two 
years.  I  view  this  indictment  as  being 
politically  motivated  and  another  attempt 
along  this  line.”  He  said  that  he  had  been 
“told  last  summer  that  if  I  would  leave  the 
state  there  wouldn’t  be  any  prosecution.” 

When  the  case  came  to  trial  on  August 
10,  1970,  the  state  dropped  the  three  most 
serious  charges,  and  Gatch  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  minor  charge  of  failure  to  keep 
adequate  records.  Since  he  became  a  na¬ 
tional  figure  he  has  been  inundated  with 
mail  from  around  the  country  and,  lacking 
regular  secretarial  help,  all  of  his  paperwork 
got  months  and  months  behind.  The  judge 
gave  him  the  maximum  charge  of  $500 
fine.  But  that  did  not  end  the  case. 

The  transcript  of  the  trial  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  to  decide  whether  or  not 
Gatch’s  license  to  practice  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  or  revoked.  It  is  ironic  that  a  man 


who  has  come  to  be  a  symbol  of  social 
responsibility  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
should  now  face  loss  of  license  on  such  a 
minor  charge.  But  Gatch  has  always  voiced 
his  criticism  of  those  doctors  who  specia¬ 
lize  in  “the  diseases  of  the  rich,”  and  this 
has  not  increased  his  popularity  in  the 
profession,  at  least  in  South  Carolina.  Now 
that  a  group  of  doctors  will  stand  in 
judgment  of  him,  Gatch’s  supporters  are 
fearful  lest  prejudice  rather  than  the  facts 
at  hand  be  the  determining  factor  in  the 
case. 

What  You  Can  Do  To  Help; 

1. )  Write  to  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  1707  Marion  Street,  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  Urge  them  not  to  suspend 
or  revoke  Dr.  Gatch’s  license  to  practice 
medicine. 

2. )  Write  to  Governor  Robert  McNair, 
State  Capitol,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
Governor  McNair  appoints  the  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 
Urge  him  to  use  his  influence  to  see  that 
nothing  happens  to  Dr.  Gatch.  Remind  him 
that  people  across  the  country  are  watching 
the  outcome  of  this  case,  and  that  it  will 
influence  their  view  of  the  quality  of 
justice  in  South  Carolina. 

3. )  Write  to  Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hollings  made  headlines  last  year  when  he 
admitted  to  the  McGovern  Committee  that 
“there  is  hunger  in  South  Carolina.  There 
is  substantial  hunger.  I  have  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes.”  But,  as  a  practicing  politi¬ 
cian,  he  has  always  kept  at  arms  length 
from  Dr.  Gatch.  Urge  Senator  Hollings  to 
use  his  influence  now  to  see  that  Dr. 
Gatch  does  not  lose  his  license. 

David  Nolan 

Ten  Penn  Community  Services,  Inc. 

Box  A 

Frogmore,  S.C.  29920 


HELP  FOR  BEN  CHANEY 

To  the  Editors: 

When  James  Chaney  was  murdered  by 
Mississippi  Klansmen  and  sheriffs  in  1964, 
his  only  brother  Ben  Jr.  was  eleven  years 
old.  Ben  is  now  seventeen  and  in  trouble. 
He  needs  our  help. 

Within  a  year  after  the  shocking  tragedy 
of  1964,  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  brought  Ben  to  New 
York,  together  with  his  mother  and  three 
sisters.  Ben  was  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Andrew  Goodman  Memorial  Scholarship  at 
the  Walden  School.  But,  beset  by  the 
memories  of  the  events  in  Mississippi  and 
by  the  special  conflicts  and  terrors  of  the 
gigantic  city,  Ben’s  adjustment  was  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  the  last  few  years,  he  became 
active  in  Harlem  community  efforts  at 
self-determination.  This  last  spring,  on  the 
way  home  from  a  trip  to  Florida  with  two 
New  York  friends,  Ben  was  arrested  in 
South  Carolina  and  charged  with  four 
first-degree  murders  and  other  crimes  in 
three  Deep  South  states.  All  the  alleged 
murder  victims  were  white.  Upon  convic¬ 
tion  on  any  of  the  murder  charges,  Ben 
faces  the  death  penalty  in  the  electric 
chair. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
excellent  legal  counsel  for  Ben.  While  he 
was  present  when  the  murders  took  place, 
Ben  is  innocent  of  murder.  We  think  that  a 
good  legal  defense  will  establish  his  inno¬ 
cence.  In  November,  Ben  was  acquitted  of 
one  murder  charge  in  Jasper  County,  South 
Carolina.  He  has  now  been  extradited  to 
Florida,  where  he  will  be  tried  on  three 
more  first-degree  murder  charges.  But  the 
legal  defense  costs  money,  of  course;  about 
$30,000,  we  estimate,  not  much  for  four 
murder  charges. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Goodman,  the  mother  of 
the  late  Andy,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Schwerner, 
the  father  of  the  late  Michael,  have  joined 
Ben’s  mother,  Mrs.  Fanny  Chaney,  in 
trying  to  raise  the  modest  sum  that  is 
needed  to  make  possible  the  best  legal 
defense  for  Ben.  Your  readers  are  among 
those  in  whom  the  names  of  Schwerner, 
Chaney,  and  Goodman  revive  memories  of 


a  tragic  horror  as  well  as  of  a  common 
Commitment  to  human  decency  and  racial 
justice.  It  seems  to  us,  as  it  must  to  you, 
that  our  society  owes  the  Chaney  family 
more  than  ignoring  the  plight  of  their  only 
remaining  son.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
help  a  family  whom  society  so  gravely 
injured  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Please  send  checks  made  payable  to  the 
Lawyers  Constitutional  Defense  Committee, 
marked  for  the  “Ben  Chaney  Defense 
Fund,”  to  Ben’s  mother,  Mrs.  Fanny  Cha¬ 
ney,  9th  floor,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible. 

Henry  Schwarzschild 

for  the  Ben  Chaney  Defense  Fund 
New  York  City 

SLAUGHTER  IN  ERITREA 

To  the  Editors: 

Eritrea,  the  easternmost  province  of  the 
Empire  of  Ethiopia,  stretches  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  from  the 
Sudan  in  the  north  to  Somalia  in  the 
south.  In  1954,  this  peaceful  and  prosper¬ 
ous  nation  was  annexed  by  the  Empire  of 
Ethiopia.  Because  the  annexation  has  meant 
cultural  as  well  as  political  subservience  to 
the  Ethiopian  government  in  Addis  Ababa, 
an  insurgency  movement,  led  by  the  ELF 
(Eritrean  Liberation  Front),  has  commenced 
with  its  goal  being  independence  for  Eritrea 
from  Ethiopia.  While  the  early  actions  of 
the  ELF  were  mainly  confined  to  sporadic 
raids,  during  the  last  six  months  its  attacks 
have  increased  in  intensity  and  effective¬ 
ness.  Although  the  ELF  does  not  harm 
Americans  who  are  traveling  in  Eritrea,  it 
does  blow  up  buildings  and  bridges;  and 
attacks  small  detachments  of  the  Ethiopian 
Army,  sometimes  inflicting  heavy  losses. 

In  one  particular  incident  on  November  28, 
1970,  the  guerrillas  ambushed  and  killed 
the  commanding  general  of  the  Second 
Division  of  the  Ethiopian  Army.  While  I  do 
not  condone  this  act  in  any  way,  the 
brutality  of  the  retaliation  of  the  Ethiopian 
Army  far  overshadows  that  of  the  original 
ambush.  According  to  American  servicemen 
stationed  in  Eritrea  and  according  to  Eritre¬ 
an  students  in  this  country  who  get  letters 
from  home,  the  army  has  slaughtered  all 
males  over  the  age  of  twelve  in  several 
villages  near  the  site  of  the  ambush.  In 
addition,  they  are  committing  various  atroc¬ 
ities  on  a  large  scale-mutilation  of  women, 
bayoneting  of  children,  and  decapitation 
of  those  who  protest  their  actions. 

The  American  people  should  know  about 
these  atrocities  because  it  is  their  tax 
dollars  that  buy  the  guns,  bullets,  and 
bayonets  of  the  Ethiopian  Army. 

Mark  W.  Weber 

Madison,  Wisconsin 


AFRICA  RESEARCH 

To  the  Editors: 

The  impressive  discussion  of  Anthropology’s 
services  to  imperialism  in  the  November 
19th  issue  [“Anthropology  on  the  Warpath 
in  Thailand”  by  Eric  Wolf  and  Joseph 
Jorgensen]  referred  to  our  study,  “The 
Extended  Family,”  which  pinpoints  the 
subservience  of  African  studies  to  imperial¬ 
ist  purpose,  but  incorrectly  attributed  it  to 
the  Africa  Research  Bureau.  Our  research 
collective  is  actually  named  the  Africa 
Research  Group  and  we  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  revised  and  expanded  analysis  of 
the  ways  that  the  work  of  most  foreign 
areas  scholars  is  used  to  manipulate  Third 
World  peoples.  Copies  of  what  we  think  is 
a  dynamic  counter-study  are  available  for 
$1.00  (plus  $.25  for  mailing)  from  the 
Group  at  P.O.  Box  213,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02138. 

Africa  Research  Group 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  New  York  Review 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


BOOKS 


BOOKPLATES.  Free  catalog.  Many  beautiful 
designs.  Special  designing  too.  Address: 
BOOKPLATES,  Yellow  Springs  11,  Ohio. 


$1.00  for  POETRY  CLAREMONT,  an  an¬ 
thology  in  memory  of  W.  R.  Rodgers:  Box 
814,  Claremont,  California  91711. 


RARE  BOOKS:  Extraordinary  catalogue.  $1 
refundable.  Hammer,  Box  3235,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  California  93105. 


BOOKS  BY  MAIL.  10-20%  off  on  most 
books.  Including  technical.  Send  check  for 
List  less  10%  to  US;  we  refund  any  addi¬ 
tional  discount.  LAMA  BOOKS,  Box  111, 
San  Cristobal.  N.M.  87564. 


FREE  CATALOGUE:  Rare,  O.P..  1st  and 
Ltd.  Eds.  -I-  new  books  on  Latin  America, 
Spain  &  Portugal;  Eng.  &  Am.  literature  & 
criticism;  history,  blog.,  bibliog.;  U.S.  iana. 
R.  C.  Ramer,  45  Martense  St.,  Brooklyn 
11226. 


mil 

SELL  YOUR  BOOKS 

TOP  CASH  PAID  FOR  LIBRARIES 
AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  GOOD  BOOKS 

BARNES  &  NOBLE 

105  FIFTH  AVE..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10003 


EMPLOYMENT 

WANTED 


AUSTRIAN  POLITICAL  SCIENTIST,  age 
25,  PhD  Vienna.  lEP  Diploma  Paris,  profes¬ 
sor  in  Mexican  university  and  book  on 
Mexican  political  symbols,  seeks  financing 
for  research  on  American  radicalism  and 
counterculture— $7,000  year.  Some  teaching 
possible.  Leo  Gabriel,  CIDOC,  Cuernavaca, 
Morelos,  Mexico. 


MAGAZINES 


SEARCHLIGHT 

Guide  for  singles  to  find  happiness.  Ask 
Newsdealers:  5  Ave.  &  42  St.  SW  corn. 
Madison  &  53  St.  or  send  $2.00  for 

magazine  &  list  of  ladies  or  gentlemen 
(marked). 

SEARCHLIGHT  PUBL. 

509  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 


CONCERNED  THEATER  JAPAN  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  intellectual  hegemony  of  the 
Western  imagination.  Its  aims  are  to  assault 
and  destroy  the  Western  technological  no¬ 
tion  of  modernity,  to  reassess  and  redefine 
the  concepts  of  concern  and  of  theater,  and 
to  rewrite  “world’*  history  to  include  that 
world  lying  east  of  the  Urals.  Each  issue 
includes  a  full-length  play,  political  essays, 
criticism,  photo  essays,  poetry,  and  perspec¬ 
tives  on  art  and  literature  by  Japan's  most 
influential  writers,  artists  and  scholars. 
$10.00.  Quarterly  from  Concerned  Theatei 
Japan,  Hikaricho  2-13-25,  Kokubunjishi 
Tokyo,  Japan. 


ASIAN  BOOKS  NEWSLETTER  and  AFRI¬ 
CAN  BOOKS  NEWSLETTER.  List  all  Eng¬ 
lish  iangifage  books  published  from  Asia  and 
Africa  monthly.  Subscription  $33.  (Asian) 
and  $37  (African).  K.  K.  Roy  (Private)  Ltd., 
55  Gariahat  Road,  Calcutta  19,  India. 


SMALL  MAGAZINE: 

PRESS  INFORMATION 

1970  DIRECTORY  OF  LITTLE  MAGA¬ 
ZINES,  Small  Presses  and  underground 
press  newspapers— extensive  data— for 
writers,  libraries.  $2.50/copy;  $8.00/4- 
year  subscription. 

SMALL  PRESS  REVIEW— a  magazine  of 
news,  reviews,  features  on  small  press 
activity  worldwide.  $3.50/4  issues. 
DIRECTORY  OF  SMALL  PRESS  EDI¬ 
TORS  —  First  Edition  —  1970  — 

$2.50/copy;  $8.00/4-year  subscription. 
SMALL  PRESS  RECORD  OF  BOOKS 
—By  author— $2.00/copy. 

DEAL:  $9.00  and  this  ad  gets  a  copy  of 
each  Directory,  the  Record,  and  a  4-Issue 
subscription  to  Small  Press  Review. 

DUSTbooks,  5218  Scottwood  Road,  Par¬ 
adise,  California  95969. 


NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHICS,  bound  vol¬ 
umes,  1945-1970,  for  sale.  Make  offer, 
NYR,  Box  3383. 

PERSONAL 

GENTLEMAN,  40, «  nice  appearance  and 
personality.  Write  fully,  enclose  photo.  Box 
292,  Midwood  Station,  Brooklyn,  30,  NY. 

BEAUTIFUL,  HONEST,  INTELLECTUAL, 
compassionate  woman  of  30  desires  pen  pal 
who  is  tall,  brilliant,  honest  and  masculine. 

_  NYR,  Box  3353. 

SEEKING  CONGENIAL  RETIREMENT 
companion  to  share  with  lady  owner  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  upkeep  of  harborview  home  In 
Camden,  cruising  sloop,  Penobscot  Bay  sum- 
-  mer  Island,  bicycles,  car,  Amateur  Chamber 
Music  playing,  wide  ranging  cultural  interests 
and  liberal  viewpoints,  sense  of  humor. 
Photos  and  references  exchanged.  NYR,  Box 
3355. 

YOUNG  UNASSUMING  55  year  old  semi- 
retired  gentleman  desires  intimate  daytime 
relationship  with  ageless,  pert,  inquisitive, 
responsive  female  interested  in  exploring 
new  dimensions  In  politics,  art,  religion  and 
sex.  J.R.  Williams,  Box  12853,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63141. 

BOOK  EDITOR,  50,  Female.  Manhattan 
resident.  Need  male  companion  with  whom 
to  talk,  walk,  enjoy  music,  theatre  and  other 
civilized  activities.  Not  square,  but  definitely 
no  swinger.  Political  and  peace  oriented. 
NYR,  Box  3359. 

TRILINGUAL  SATYR,  tall,  58,  seeks  liber¬ 
ated,  intelligent  nymph  any  age,  fluent  any 
language  besides  native.  Marriage  after  pro¬ 
creation,  otherwise  share  expenses.  Limited 
existing  progeny  acceptable.  Prefer  recently 
divorced  or  bereaved  woman  having  minimal 
cults,  habits,  vices  who  can  quarrel  without 
rancor.  Photo  welcome.  NYR,  Box  3361. 

SWINGING.  AFFECTIONATE  GAL  in  early 
thirties  with  features  and  body  of  a  Holly¬ 
wood  starlet  and  matching  brains  and  imagi¬ 
nation  seeks  steady  relationship  with  busi¬ 
ness  or  professional  man  in  late  thirties  or 
early  forties  who  Is  both  cultured  and 
athletic.  NYC  area  only.  If  married,  give 
details.  NYR,  Box  3363. 

WOMAN,  UPPER  THIRTIES,  two  Children, 
very  attractive,  charming,  Intelligent,  elegant, 
self  assured,  semi-European,  tri-lingual  (Ger- 
man,  Spanish).  Loves  books,  music,  conver- 
sation  and  outdoors.  Mature  personality, 
sense  of  humor.  Seeks  friendship,  marriage 
with  warm,  educated  man  (preferably  wid¬ 
ower  with  children)  desirous  of  a  more 
gracious,  loving,  interesting  and  joyful  life. 
NYR,  Box  3366. 

INTELLECTUALLY  INCLINED  LADY,  up¬ 
per  mid-thirties,  pretty,  feminine,  unfettered, 
seeks  counterpart  in  amiable  male;  happiest 

In  academia;  New  York;  California 

this  summer.  NYR,  Box  3325. 

ATTRACTIVE,  AFFECTIONATE  WIDOW, 

49,  fun-loving,  interested  in  the  Arts,  politics 
and  travel,  seeks  partner  with  similar  Inter¬ 
ests  and  joy  in  living.  Toronto.  NYR,  Box 
3328. 

HISTORY  PROFESSOR,  34,  marooned  in 
Orange  County,  California,  would  meet 
attractive  woman,  22-32.  NYR,  Box  3196. 

Ph.D.  DEGREE  STUDENT  in  N.Y.  area- 
single,  27  years  old — seeking  intelligent  fe¬ 
male  companion  to  concerts,  theater  and 
movies.  NYR  Box  3290. 

REAL  ESTATE 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  suburb,  Fairfax  Coun-* 
ty,  30  minutes  from  District.  Professor’s  3-4 
bedroom  contemporary  house  with  com¬ 
munity  swimming  ciub  privileges,  electronic 
air-cleaner  (for  allergy  sufferers),  partial  air- 
conditioning,  woods  setting  in  nice  commu¬ 
nity,  fully  furnished,  to  right  tenants,  month 
of  August.  $375.00  (utilities  included).  Write 
to:  R.  Karlson,  3417  Surrey  Lane,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22042. 

ENGLAND,  NORTH  SUFFOLK.  15th  Cen¬ 
tury  farmhouse.  7  rooms,  modernized,  fur¬ 
nished,  heated.  2  hrs.  London,  Cambridge. 
September  to  June  every  year.  $160.00 
month.  Hooper,  Law  School,  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  Downsview,  Ontario. 

EXCHANGE  SUMMER  SUBLET  in  New 
York  City:  High,  light,  two-bedroom  air- 
conditioned  apartment  In  vicinity  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University;  safe  neighborhood,  conven¬ 
ient  to  all  transportation.  In  exchange  for 
comparable  house  or  apartment,  central  Lon¬ 
don.  June-September  preferable,  although 
exact  dates  are  flexible.  Write  Professor 
Allen  Bergson,  Department  of  English,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook, 
Stony  Brook,  L.I.,  N.Y.  11790. 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Deluxe  apt.  fur¬ 
nished  to  last  detail.  2  bedrm.  2  baths, 
gorgeous  view,  fireplace,  deck,  hi-fi.  Mature 
adults  only.  References  required.  Available 
April  15  for  6  mos.  Ward,  179  Clifford 
Terrace,  S.F.,  94117.  Tel.  (415)  664-1651. 


PUBLISHING  A  BOOK  or  Booklet?  Our 
free  folder  explains  a  low-cost  program. 

THE  WILLIAM-FREDERICK  PRESS 
55  East  86th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10028. 


AUGUST  IN  BERKELEY  —  no  rain,  no 
humidity,  tennis  every  day.  Close  to  San 
Francisco,  beaches,  sailing.  Exchange  our 
house— 4  bedrooms,  library,  all  appliances— 
for  similar  accommodation  Vineyard,  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Cape  Cod  or  other  beautiful  ocean 
anywhere.  1542  Leroy,  Berkeley,  California. 


RESPONSIBLE  COUPLE,  writer  &  weaver, 
seek  year-round  rental  country  house  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  References  available.  Can- 
ner,  56  West  Avenue,  Marion,  Massachusetts. 


1820  STONE  HOUSE  in  quiet  setting  less 
than  90  miles  from  New  York  City  in 
Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania.  Suitable 
year  round  or  weekends.  Large  kitch. /dining 
room  with  original  fireplace.  Living  room 
with  fireplace,  4  bedrooms,  2V2  bathrooms. 
Over  3  acres,  brook.  Asking  $49,900.  (212) 
TR  4-1531  or  write  NYR,  Box  3368. 


VILLA  SALE/RENTAL.  Completely  mod¬ 
ern.  Classic  style.  Galilea  Mallorca.  Near 
Palma/Mediterranean.  Fully  equipped  targe 
pool  grounds  five  bedrooms  furnished.  Ideal 
year  round  use/Investment.  Write  Illustrated 
brochure.  160  East  70  Street.  New  York, 
10021. 


VILLA  RENTAL.  Galilea  Mallorca.  Modern¬ 
ized  18th  century  stone  house.  Four  bed¬ 
rooms  terraces  pool.  Write  illustrated  bro¬ 
chure.  160  East  70  Street.  New  York, 
10021. 


SERVICES 


EDITORIAL  SERVICE  —  Research,  editing, 
proofreading,  ghostwriting.  Personalized 
work  for  professional,  academic,  or  literary 
Interests.  NYR,  Box  3340. 


WAUGH  LITERARY  SERVICE.  Six  East 

65th  Street.  New  York  City,  TH9-6350. 
Manuscripts,  electric,  pica,  40c.  per  page. 
Carbon,  corrections.  French  extra. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESSAYS 

Resume  Available 
Philip  Howard 

(212)  684-9044,  289-8348 


ETC. 


RATIONALISTIC,  non-occult  astrology.  Na¬ 
tal  chart  interpreted,  $15.  Give  place,  date 
exact  time  of  birth.  Sag/Aries,  Box  51,  RD 
3,  Hudson.  NY  12534. 


THE  PEASE  FLAG 

Blue,  Brown,  White  and  Green,  in  sewn 
nylon,  3'  x  5’:  $18.50  ppd.  THE  WIND¬ 
MILL,  P.O.  Box  589,  Corte  Madera,  Califor¬ 
nia  94925. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  WRITER  IN  YOUR 
LIFE?  Send  for  our  free  catalogue.  Writers 
Craft  Systems,  Box  181NYRB,  Narberth,  Pa. 
19072. 


INSURED  DEPENDABLE  MOVING:  ex¬ 
perienced  local,  long  distance,  reasonable 
rates,  free  estimate. 

CITY  HAUL  OR4-8142 
I  ncorruptible. 


SCIENTIFIC  ASTROLOGIST— Conception, 
Pregnancy  &  Birth— Horoscope,  Individual. 
Forthcoming  destiny  happenings  for  '71,  '72 
dated  precise.  $10  &  $15.  Money  refunded 
in  full  ...  if  dated  happenings  do  not  prove 
true.  Legal  contract.  Detailed  service  booklet 
free  on  request.  Walter  Y.  Liehr— 406  So. 
Second  St.  Alhambra,  Calif.  91802. 


PUB.  WRITER  will  read,  edit,  or  rewrite 
exp,  novel,  play,  tv,  film,  mag.  art.  W.G. 
Walker,  9213  Alden  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Ca. 


MOTHER  TRUCKERS 

Professional  7-day  24-hr.  svc. 
Lorries  Pantechnicons  Quality 
GR  5-2422 


POETRY  WANTED  for  cooperative  poetry 
anthology.  Include  stamped  return  envelope. 
Idlewild  Press,  1807  East  Olympic  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90021. 


MEET  YOUR  IDEAL  MATE  (computerized 
matching).  All  ages.  Write  TEAM  Project, 
101  W.  30th  St.,  Suite  531,  NY  10001. 


QUEENIE,  affectionate  little  dog  of  Dwight 
Macdonald,  has  six  beautifully  marked  pup¬ 
pies  for  sale.  $25.00  each.  Proceeds  to  go  to 
the  Berrigan  Brothers  and  American  Indians. 
NYR,  Box  3351. 


HONORARY  DOCTORATES  for  sale,  $10. 
Completely  phony,  nevertheless  impressive. 
Large  (12x16)  ornate  baroque  diploma,  your 
name  imprinted,  wooden  frame,  gold  seal, 
postpaid.  “Degree"  is  "Doctoris  Honorarlus." 
Millard  Fillmore  Institute,  2530  Broadway, 
Room  113,  San  Francisco,  California  94115. 


AUSTRALIA  WANTS  YOU!!!  Government 
Assisted  Passage.  1971  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Forms— Most  Complete  Ihformatipn 
Available — $1.00  Reports  on  Employment, 
Business,  Taxes,  Education,  Teaching,  Hous¬ 
ing,  Ranching,  Maps,  etc.  AUSTCO,  Box 
3623-NY,  Long  Beach,  California  90803. 


The  New  York  Review  of  Books 


I  would  like  to  subscribe  to  The  New  York  Review  of  Books  for 
□  one  year  $10.00  □  two  years  $17.00  □  three  years  $24.00 


Name . 


Street 


City- 


-State . 


Zip . 


□  New  Order 

I  enclose  a  check  for  $ 


□  Gift 


□  Renewal 


Mail  to:  The  New  York  Review,  Subscriber  Service  Department 
P.O.  Box  79,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50301 

foreign  Rates:  Canada,  Mexico,  P.A.U.:  1  year  $12.00,  2  years  $21.00,  3  years 
$30.00.  All  others:  1  year  $13.00,  2  years  $23.00,  3  years  $33.00  (includes 
air-surface  shipping  to  Europe,  Africa,  Mid-East,  India).  Air  Mail  (suggested  for 
Far-East  only):  $18.00  per  year. 

U.K.  Subscribers:  New  orders  and  renewals  should  be  sent  to  New  York 
Review,  c/o  Midland  Bank,  69,  PaU  Mall,  London.  S.W.l;  or,  if  an  agency  is 
preferred,  to  Seymour  International  Subscriptions,  334  Brixton  Rd.,  London, 
S.W.9.  Prices  in  sterling:  1  year  £5:3:4,  2  years  £9:11:8,  3  years  £13:15:0. 
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ASPECTS  OF  BELIEF 


Aspects  of  Religion  in  the  Soviet  Union  1917-1967 
Edited  by  Richard  H.  Marshall,  Jr.,  Thomas  E.  Bird, 
and  Andrew  Q.  Blane 

These  diversified  essays  are  concerned  with  the  interplay  between  Soviet 
government  and  society  which  has  enabled  religion  to  survive  in  spite  of 
continuous  attempts  to  eradicate  it.  Experts  from  various  disciplines  cover 
such  topics  as  the  legal  status  of  religion,  antireligious  organizations, 
religious  themes  in  Soviet  literature,  and  the  struggles  of  individual  religious 
groups.  With  an  appendix  of  important  regulatory  laws.  $19.75 

Humans  Being  The  World  of  jean-Paul  Sartre 
Joseph  H.  McMahon 

Sartre’s  work  is  viewed  here  as  a  progressive  quest  for  a  coherent  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  world  of  men.  After  discussion  of  two  key  works,  the  auto¬ 
biography  Les  Mots  and  the  memorial  essay  on  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty, 
McMahon  considers  real  and  fictional  individuals  in  Sartre’s  work  as  they 
relate  to  the  concept  of  freedom.  The  study  concludes  with  an  evaluation  of 
Sartre’s  position  as  creative  writer  and  committed  philosopher.  $14.50 

The  Birth  of  Methodism  in  England 

Elie  Halevy 

Translated  and  with  an  Introduction  by  Bernard  Semmel 
In  Halevy’s  view,  the  rapid  spread  of  Methodism  in  England  in  1739  gave 
religious  and  mystical  expression  to  forces  of  political  and  economic  dis¬ 
content.  The  dynamic  of  this  evangelical  revival,  he  believed,  contributed 
to  English  stability  in  an  era  of  potential  violence.  As  Semmel  points  out, 
this  thesis  has  a  useful  role  to  play  in  modern  research  in  the  social 
sciences.  $6.00 

On  Universals  An  Essay  in  Ontology 
Nicholas  P.  Wolterstorff 

The  ontologist’s  task,  as  Wolterstorff  understands  it,  is  “to  describe  that 
rich  reality  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  and  act,  believe  and  disbelieve, 
hope  and  despair.”  In  considering  universals — such  entities  as  properties, 
actions,  kinds,  and  symphonies  —  he  makes  creative  use  of  the  views  of 
ancient,  medieval,  and  contemporary  philosophers;  and,  believing  in  the 
importance  of  the  linguistic  turn  in  philosophy,  he  demands  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  ordinary  language.  $11.50 

A  Dialogue  between  a  Philosopher  and  a  Student  of  the 
Common  Laws  of  England 

Thomas  Hobbes 

Edited  and  with  an  Introduction  by  Joseph  Cropsey 
This  little-known  late  work  of  Hobbes  reveals  an  unexplored  dimension  of 
his  famous  doctrine  of  sovereignty  and  shows  that  his  mature  views  on  the 
relation  between  reason  and  law  are  more  “liberal”  than  those  in  his  other 
writings.  This  first  dependable  and  accessible  text  will  significantly  advance 
modern  understanding  of  seventeenth-century  political  philosophy.  $7. 50 

For  the  first  time  in  English,  two  major  works  by  the 
eminent  French  scholar  Georges  Dumezil. 

Archaic  Roman  Religion  In  Two  Volumes 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  Religion  of  the  Etruscans 

Translated  by  Philip  Krapp.  Foreword  by  Mircea  Eliade 

In  what  Eliade  describes  as  “this  vast,  superb  work,”  Dumezil  traces  the 

evolution  of  the  Roman  religion  from  its  Indo-European  heritage.  He  deals 

with  pre-Capitoline,  Capitoline,  and  primitive  triads,  the  development  of 

the  primitive  pantheon,  the  history  of  the  religion  up  to  the  end  of  the 

Republic,  and  the  organization  of  the  cult,  priesthood  and  divine  siens. 

The  set  $25.00 

The  Destiny  of  the  Warrior 
Translated  by  Alf  Hiltebeitel 

Dumezil  s  studies  show  that  the  common  ideologies  retained  by  Indo- 
European  peoples  are  expressed  in  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  force,  and 
fecundity.  This  work,  compares  myths,  legends,  and  epics  that  use  the 
theme  of  force,  of  warrior  gods  and  kings,  of  death,  and  of  victory.  $8.75 
Now  available  in  paperback  .  .  . 

The  Linguistic  Turn  Recent  Essays  in  Philosophical  Method 
Edited  by  Richard  Rorty 

All  too  rarely  an  anthology  is  put  together  that  reflects  imagination,  com¬ 
mand,-  and  comprehensiveness.  Rorty ’s  collection  is  just  such  a  book.” 
— Review  of  Metaphysics  $4.50 

Chinese  Thought  from  Confucious  to  Mao  Tse-tung 
Herrlee  G.  Creel 

“There  exists  nowhere  else  such  a  well-written  presentation  of  the  main 
trends  in  Chinese  thought  in  so  brief  a  space.”— New  York  Times  Book 
Review  $2.95 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press 


Chicago,  Illinois  6063/ 


